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BANKING AND PUBLIC OPINION 


By GURDEN EDWARDS 


Gurden Edwards has been director of public relations for the 
American Bankers Association since 1922, and secretary of its Economic 
Policy Commission since 1928. Following his graduation from the 
University of California he served as a reporter for several New York 
papers and the Associated Press; assisted press bureaus of Liberty Loan 
organizations during the war; and in 1919 became manager of the 
service department of the National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
In addition to contributing many articles to financial and general 
publications, he has supervised the preparation and publication of 
numerous research studies in the field of banking. 


In an attempt to present a comprehensive analysis of the problems of 
banking in relation to public opinion, the following six propositions will be 
examined: 

1. Banking is a semi-public business. Its operations comprise relations 
with many individuals of a character which, taken together, create economic 
forces and social responsibilities. 

2. The history of American banking has been unfortunate. It presents 
a succession of incidents, periods, and conditions which have tended to 
impair public opinion regarding banking. 

3. Some features even of good banking tend to offend certain popular 
prejudices. To many it is a symbol of “money-power,” of “selfish caution” 
and of the “money-lender,” as against the underdog psychology of the debtor 
class. 

4. Current public thought contains a large proportion of unfavorable 
opinion regarding banking. Main sources are the disastrous bank-failure 
record before and during the depression, political attacks on banking during 
the 1932 Presidential campaign, and revelations brought out at Con- 
gressional hearings on financial reform legislation during 1932-35. 

5. Banking generally in the past failed to deal with fundamental factors 
in public opinion. Bank advertising and publicity finally endeavored to create 
favorable impressions by the use of words, but bank operations and policies 
often failed to give due consideration to public attitudes and viewpoints. 

6. Public relations policies of banks, to be effective, must go much 
deeper than publicity, propaganda, and advertising. Banking is daily dealing 
with a large part of the public, and the nature and manner of the services 
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it renders and its attitude toward the economic forces and social respon- 
sibilities which its dealings create, will mainly determine the attitude of the 


public toward banking. 


BANKING AS A SEMI-PUBLIC BUSINESS 

Banks wishing to do business in the United States must hold a charter 
from the Federal government or from the government of the state in which 
they are located. They are subject to the most extensive and detailed codes 
of prescribed conduct imposed by public statute on any line of business. 
Federal laws pertaining to banking fill more than 1,000 closely printed 
pages.’ The New York State bank laws fill 770 pages.* The banking codes 
of all the states fill more than 20,000 pages.* Their business is closely super- 
vised by the banking authorities under whose jurisdiction they operate. 
These authorities, charged with the duty of protecting the public interest, 
have broad discretion in passing on the desirability of a proposed new 
bank, and on the fitness of its organizers. This semi-public character of 
banking is recognized by bankers. The Statement of Principles of Com- 
mercial Banking, sponsored by the American Bankers Association, points 
‘out that “the bank’s primary obligation is to serve the public interest.” 

The ordinary operations of banking are heavily laden with economic and 
social implications. The primary function of a bank is to receive deposits 
of other people’s money. Unlike a common carrier, it is not obligated to 
take the business of all who offer it,* but the act of accepting deposits sets 
in motion a number of obligations which distinctly differentiate banking 
from other business. While a bank enters into a debtor-and-<reditor rela- 
tionship, and not, except under special circumstances,° into a trustee relation- 
ship with its depositors, nevertheless, toward its depositors and its com- 
munity it stands in a position of unique trust and power. “The bed-rock 
upon which every policy and action of commercial banking should be 
founded is the principle of stewardship.”* Proper discharge of a bank's 
duties requires a standard of conduct which will maintain public confidence 
in a sense required of no other business. Deposits are safe not only because 


1 U.S. Code Annotated. Title 12, Banks and Banking, 1936. 
2 McKinney's Consolidated Laws of New York Annotated. Book 4, Banking Law, with 


Supplement of 1936. 
8“Facts and Fallacies,” address of Harold Stonier, national educational director, 


American Institute of Banking, before Eastern Conference on Banking Service, Philadel- 
phia, January 24, 1936. 

* Paton’s Digest, 1926, Volume 1, Opinion 1774, p. 295. 

5 jbid., Opinion 1782, p. 297. 

r meee of Principles of Commercial Banking, American Bankers Association, 1936, 
p- 
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the bank holds sufficient good assets to cover them, but also because people 
believe they are safe and refrain from mass demands for their money, by 
which demands a large part of the value of the assets would be destroyed 
through forced sales. 

Again, the banks have a certain measure of control over a community's 
financial resources, since the joint funds of the community are in their 
keeping. This places upon them the duty of making loans and investments 
wisely and in the public interest. “As a part of its function in the economic 
life of its community, the bank should strive to give adequate service to 
local individuals and business enterprises of suitable character.” 

A special public responsibility exists between commercial banking and 
the economic life of the nation, because business is conducted for the most 
part not by means of the money coined or printed by the Federal government, 
but by checks against demand deposit balances, which are mainly created 
by bank loans to business. Demand deposits amount in the aggregate to 
about twenty-two billion dollars,* and are checked out about twenty to 
twenty-five times a year.” They are thus the nation’s chief medium of 
exchange, since total actual money in circulation (gold and silver certificates; 
silver and other coin; and Treasury, United States, National Bank and 
Federal Reserve notes) amounts to only six or seven billion dollars.'® These 
circumstances have given rise to the opinion that all commercial banks 
should be under central government control, instead of dividing juris- 
diction between the Federal and state governments. This position has 
been urged before formal investigations at Washington, as follows: 

In the early years of our government business was largely done by currency 

moving from hand to hand. It was felt that we should have a national and uniform 

currency. Consequently Congress was given power to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof. Now our business is carried on mostly by transfers of bank deposits. 

If control of currency were necessary in the beginning by the Federal government, 

control of bank deposits by it now would seem desirable." 

The banking laws do provide through reserve and other requirements 
a large measure of control over that phase of banking whereby deposits 
have come to play so important a part as a medium of exchange, for admit- 

7 ibM., p. 9. 

§ Annual reports of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

*“Report on Annual Rate of Turnover, or Velocity of Bank Deposits,” Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York for 141 Centers, 1936. 

10 Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

11 Testimony of Owen D. Young, chairman of the board, General Electric Company, 


Hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Banking and Currency, U.S. Senate, 
71st Congress, 3rd Session, Washington, D.C., February 4, 1931. 
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tedly the over-expansion of demand deposits by bank loans facilitates the 
development of price inflation, over-trading, and speculation to the detriment 
of the public interest. 

Ownership and management of banks has been allowed to remain in 
private hands, as in the case of other corporations, but there have not been 
wanting, indeed, demands that banks be placed wholly under public 
auspices and operated as a governmental function. 

Banking, therefore, is peculiarly subject to public opinion and attitudes. 
It is coming to be more fully recognized that an understanding of public 
desires and reactions is as important a requirement for bank administration 
as is the grasp of sound loan and investment principles. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN BANKING UNFORTUNATE 
From the beginning of the Federal government, American banking 
has been the subject of bitter political controversy. The first great argument 
involved the First Bank of the United States.’* It started in 1791 under a 
twenty-year Federal charter and “proved to be a great success. . . . There was, 
nevertheless, a considerable opposition from the first, and this grew stronger 
as the time came for the expiration of the charter... . After a bitter 
struggle, Congress declined to renew and the bank went out of existence.” 
How bitter the controversy was is shown by the following typical remarks 
by a Mr. Desha of Kentucky in the course of the debate in Congress: 
The question is whether we will foster a viper in the bosom of our country that 
will spread its deadly venom on the land and finally affect the vitals of our repub- 


lican institutions, or whether we will, as is our duty, apply the proper antidote 
by a refusal to renew the charter, thereby checking the cankering poison.'® 


Another vivid reflection of the handicap under which banking started 
in the United States is presented in the following sentences: 


Think of the locusts of Egypt: These were to the people precisely what banks 
are to our farmers, wrote one who saw in banks nothing more than miserable 
institutions, a million of which would not add a cent to the wealth of the nation. 
John Adams wrote in 1811: “Our whole banking system I ever abhorred, I continue 
to abhorr, and I shall die abhorring.””?® 


12 See, in Banking Act of 1935, sections relating to Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve System, Open Market Committee, whose operations are to be governed “with 
regard to their bearing upon the general credit situation,” and provisions authorizing 
the board to change reserve requirements. 

18 Knox, J. J., 4 History of Banking in the United States, 1903, p. 21. 

14 Willis, H. P., American Banking, p. 207. 

15 Knox, op. cit., p. 44. 

16 Miller, H. E., Banking Theories in the United States Before 1860, 1927, p. 19. 
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After an unsatisfactory banking era another debate arose on the question of 
organizing the Second Bank of the United States which was chartered in 
1816. Controversy as to its methods attended it from the beginning. 

The Second Bank, like its predecessor, fell into difficulties because of political 

opposition. The persistent opposition of President Jackson focused all this antagonism 

in an irresistible way.1* 
The bank ended in confusion, clamor, and public controversy in 1836, 
with banking considerably the worse in public opinion after this contest 
with the popular hero, President Jackson. 

State banking had many troubles, the main issue revolving around the 
failure of unsound banks to meet their note obligations. The hostility of 
state politicians was a frequent factor. The panic of 1837 was attributed 
in part to unwise banking and the undue extension of credit. The Federal 
government had distributed its deposits among “pet” state banks, but when 
it attempted in 1837 to withdraw them the banks were forced to suspend 
specie payments. The Treasury was close to bankruptcy, and this, of course, 
brought further public opprobrium upon banking. President Van Buren 
in a message to Congress declared “that both national and state banks had 
now been tried as the custodians of the public moneys, and had been found 
wanting.”** A dramatic episode of the period is described as follows: 


Dislike of banks was fanned to fever heat by the suspension of 1837. An anti-bank 

convention was held in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on July fourth and the Loco Foco 

party held indignation meetings in several cities.1® 
While there was some improvement after this period, “the evils of decen- 
tralized, uncontrolled banking continued. There were over 1,600 kinds 
of bank notes in circulation. Counterfeits were numerous. Redemption 
facilities were poor throughout most of the country.”*° Thus banking con- 
tinued to be in ill favor in public opinion through this period of the “wild- 
cat” banks. 

To keep the public funds under its own control and independent of 
the banks the government established the Independent Treasury System 
after 1837, and, when the Civil War came, entered it “with its fiscal system 
entirely divorced from the banking system of the country, and with the 
banks disorganized and subject to no uniform or joint control.”** It under- 
took to borrow from the banks, but instead of allowing them to make 

17 Willis, op. cit., p. 210. 
18 Knox, op. cit., p. 85. 
19 Miller, loc. cit. 


20 Willis, op. cit., p. 219. 
21 shid., p. 220. 
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transfers on their books required payment in coin. The cash of the banks 
was soon exhausted, forcing another suspension of specie payment and 
recourse by the government to greenback finance. As a remedy for these 
conditions the National Banking System was set up, but in a short time 
it too was the center of fresh controversies such as had dogged American 
banking from the beginning and had impaired public opinion toward the 
banks. 

For instance, great political capital was made by western and southern 
politicians over charges that the larger and stronger banks of the East had 
got more than their share of the National Bank circulating notes which 
had been authorized in limited amount and were secured by government 
bonds. Again, considerable popular but unwarranted criticism was stirred 
up from time to time by the arguments that national banks made double 
profits since they got interest both on their Federal bonds and on loans 
of the notes they secured. These and other attacks resulted in the ‘80's 
in the introduction of antagonistic legislation in Congress, “under the 
influence of the anti-banking sentiment which had developed throughout 
the country.”*? 

Long controversy also prevailed in regard to the inelasticity of the 
currency and its lack of coordination with the business needs of the nation. 
Legislation passed in 1900 sought to remedy some of these banking difficul- 
ties, but also contained provisions which were to prove a major contributing 
cause in future banking disasters. The provisions referred to reduced to 
$25,000 the initial capital required for the organization of a new national 
bank, and otherwise made it more attractive for banks to enter the National 
Bank System as against the State Bank System, largely in response to public 
pressure through political channels for more small banks in the fast growing 
rural districts of the West. New impetus was given to competition between 
the two systems to increase their numbers. The banking codes were pro- 
gressively weakened and the number of small banks in small places, and 
of banks operated by unqualified persons, rapidly increased. The 13,900 
banks in operation in 1900 increased to 31,000 by 1921. In several western 
states there were only 1,000 persons per bank. 

The disastrously over-banked condition began to make itself fully 
manifest during the eight years subsequent to 1921, when, although the 
nation was experiencing its years of greatest expansion and prosperity, bank 
suspensions averaged 684 a year. Yet in this period, when the economic 


22 ibid., p. 229. 
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structure was disgorging about 5,500 banks, the bank chartering authorities, 
in the face of many warnings from bankers and others, granted more 
than 6,000 new charters, thus preventing the natural purging of the bank- 
ing situation that would otherwise have occurred. Between the beginning 
of the depression in 1929 and the Bank Holiday in March 1933, 6,000 more 
banks closed, and when the new licensed banking structure was allowed 
to resume operations following the holiday nearly 4,000 more had dis- 
appeared.** 

The magnitude of the effect on public opinion may be measured by these 
facts: From 1921 through 1929, bank suspensions tied up depositors’ money 
to the amount of $1,565,000,000, and from 1929 through the Bank Holiday 
by an additional amount of $3,600,000,000."* Public opinion, without 
analyzing the part played by lax chartering policies or the reaction of the 
general business breakdown upon banking, naturally held bankers mainly 
to blame not only for the loss of depositors’ money but also for the depression 
in general. 

During this period of over-banking many controversies agitated the 
public mind about banking. Following the panic of 1907, when over- 
extended bank loans caused a severe money shortage, a new impetus was 
given to financial reform. The “money trust” investigation by a Congres- 
sional committee sought to show undue concentration of control, in a small 
group of Wall Street bankers, over the nation’s financial, business, and 
industrial life. “Increasing concentration, said the committee, was ‘defended 
by some witnesses, regretted by others, but acknowledged by all.’”** 
Although the results of the inquiry “proved disappointing to the agita- 
tors,”*® its revelations in regard to high finance undoubtedly left unfavor- 
able impressions in the public mind. 

Controversy and misunderstanding also attended bank reforms embodied 
in the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, and served to create certain traditions, 
frequently repeated in political discussions since that date, which have not 
been conducive to improving public opinion about banking. One of these is 
based on the stand taken during consideration of the act by representative 
banking organizations approving numerous of its provisions but sug- 

28 The Bank Chartering History and Policies of the United States, Economic Policy 
Commission, American Bankers Association, 1935. 


2473rd Annual Report Comptroller of the Currency, p. 812. 
28 Chapman, C. G., The Development of American Business and Banking Thought, 


1936, Pp. 30. 
*6 Munn, G. G., Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance, 1935, p. 472. 
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gesting substitutes or amendments for others.** “The bankers were con- 
structively critical,” commending “the effort to give the country an elastic 
as well as a safe currency” and pledging “hearty support toward legislation 
to that end.”** Yet down through the years the tradition has persisted 
that bankers in convention passed resolutions denouncing the proposed 
legislation and declaring that it would create financial and commercial 
chaos. 

In the struggle for control of the national government in 1932 both 
political parties criticized banks and bankers. The Democratic platform 
referring to suspended banks, said: 

We advocate more rigid supervision of national banks for the protection of 

depositors and the prevention of the use of their monies in speculation to the detri- 

ment of local credit; the severance of affiliated securities companies and the divorce 


of underwriting schemes from commercial banks; and further restriction of Federal 
Reserve banks in permitting the use of Federal reserve facilities for speculative 


purposes. 
The Republican platform said in part: 

There is need of revising the banking laws so as to place our banking structure 

on a sounder basis and for the better protection of the depositing public there should 

be more stringent supervision. 
President Roosevelt in his first inaugural address, after describing the 
nation’s distressful economic condition, said: 

Primarily, this is because the rulers of exchange of mankind's goods have failed 
through stubbornness and incompetence. . . . Practices of the unscrupulous money- 
changers stand indicted in the court of public opinion. . . . There must be an 
end to a conduct in banking and in business which too often has given to a sacred 
trust the likeness of callous and selfish wrong-doing. . . . There must be a strict 
supervision of all banking and credits and investments; there must be an end 
to speculation with other people’s money. 

Public hearings by the Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
United States Senate during 1932 revealed practices of some outstanding 
figures in the banking world which were abhorrent to people generally and 
to the vast majority of bankers as well.?* While these revelations dealt with 
specific instances, they gave ample opportunity for political diatribes against 
bankers in general and produced a menacing situation in bank public 
relations. Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, chairman of the committee, said, 


27 See reports of the Currency Commission, American Bankers Association, 1913. 

28 Address of F. N. Shepherd, executive manager, American Bankers Association, 
meeting of Executive Council of the Association, April 16, 1935. 

29 Report of the Committee on Banking and Currency, United States Senate, 73rd 
Congress, 2nd Session, submitted June 6, 1934, Report 1445. 
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“in connection with our justifiable denunciations of such financial schemes 
and methods”: 


Banking affiliates handled, contrary to the interest of the public, the public's funds 
for speculation in definite stocks, including in some cases the stock of the banks 
themselves, regardless of the interest of the bank’s stockholders or depositors.*°® 


Out of these investigations came, as reform measures, the Banking Acts 
of 1933 and 1935, which were studied by bankers, and to which they lent 
assistance freely** in working out effective provisions in the public behalf. 
Nevertheless, the investigations and revelations have left an impression 
regarding bankers far greater than left by the constructive efforts. 

The foregoing historical material has touched upon only major con- 
troversies. It is irrelevant to the present study to reargue the banker's case. 
The fact remains that unwise actions and improper practices, rather of 
the few than of the many, and vociferous criticisms, whether by sincere 
reformers or demagogic agitators, have created in the public mind a 
difficult heritage for all bankers. Public opinion has been cast in a mold 
that is hard to break. 

This fact must be considered in any program for improving contem- 
porary public opinion and attitudes toward banking. Nothing can be done 
in respect to the past except to draw from it for the present and future 
such guidance as its harsh teachings offer. 


OFFENDING POPULAR PREJUDICES 

The creation and maintenance of public good-will for banking is 
rendered difficult because a number of features in its operations seem to 
offend popular prejudices. It takes money to start and operate a bank. The 
bank becomes the symbol, therefore, of Money Power, proverbially an 
object of popular distrust and hatred. The laws generally require that a 
relatively substantial amount of capital must be provided before a bank 
can obtain a charter. It thereby becomes the symbol of Special Privilege 
granted the well-to-do. As custodians of other people’s money, banks are 
bound to exercise extreme caution in lending or investing their deposits. 


80 New York Times, Dec. 31, 1933, Section VIII, p. 2. 

81“The proper attitude is a constructive rather than a negative one of simply opposing 
all legislation affecting the interests of banks. . . . During recent administrations of 
the American Bankers Association we have been building up a more cooperative contact 
both with Congress and the supervisory officials of government, and have had the 
opportunity of frankly discussing these matters.” Address of R. V. Fleming as president 
American Bankers Association, before annual convention, West Virginia Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Hot Springs, Va., June 27, 1936. 
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As a by-product of sound practice, the banks have thus become to some 
people the symbol of Selfish Caution. 

When national depression renders many business concerns unsound 
and their future generally uncertain, there is inevitably a contraction of 
credit. In the exercise of proper precautions, banks must show increased 
severity in scrutinizing applications for loans. This situation became a 
serious issue during the severest stages of the recent depression. Bankers 
were accused of being remiss in their obligations toward business recon- 
struction. Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, voiced this opinion before the American Bankers Association convention 
in Chicago, September 5, 1933, when he said: 

Bankers must provide credit to accommodate agriculture, commerce, and industry, 

otherwise the government will. The period of liquidation is over and a great deal 

can be done if the banks will set themselves to the task. Banks that are over-liquid 
should reverse their policies and take a constructive part in the recovery program. 

Forcing liquidation, as some highly liquid banks have done, breaks men’s hearts, 

destroys values, often the savings of a lifetime, and creates unemployment. 

In 1932 the National Industrial Conference Board in New York investi- 
gated the extent to which industry and trade were being compelled to curtail 
operations in consequence of refusal or restriction of credit by banks.** The 
results showed that 38.5 per cent of those reporting were not dependent on 
banks for credit, 48 per cent reported no difficulty getting banking credit for 
legitimate requirements and only 13.5 per cent stated that they had suffered 
recent refusals or restrictions.** Excluding concerns which were independent 
of the banks, and using only reports from the regular bank borrowers, the 
number among these reporting credit difficulty constituted 22 per cent. 
Despite these moderate findings, popular prejudice that the banks were 
showing selfish caution in the nation’s hour of economic trouble was easily 
kept alive by political and other oratory. 

President Coolidge is reported to have said that he doubted “whether 
the creditor ever would be loved by the debtor when his note came due.” 
Among the manifold difficulties of banking perhaps none is more trouble- 
some than this fact—that in the pursuance of its chief services to others lie 
fertile seeds of its own unpopularity.** This paradoxical circumstance has 
long been a detrimental factor in bank public relations, but one with which 
past efforts toward improvement have never fully come to grips. 


82 The Availability of Bank Credit, National Industrial Conference Board, 1932, p. 5. 

38 jbid., pp. 60, 73. 

84 The discussion in this section is mainly taken from an article by the present writer 
entitled, “Good Will Lending,” in Banking for January 1937, p. 22. 
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Almost any other product or form of service contains within itself the 
seeds of its own popularity. The strong, swift, reliable power of an auto- 
mobile intrinsically ingratiates itself into the purchaser’s favor. Good cars, 
in performing their prime function (to produce transportation) ipso facto 
produce happier human beings. Inherent in the product itself lies the 
greatest source of good public relations for it. 

One of the chief functions of banking is lending money. This is the ser- 
vice or product which it has to sell. If there is any gratification in connection 
with a loan, it is usually short-lived. It is chiefly manifest during the flush 
of receiving the money and applying it to the intended purpose. After that 
comes the stark reality of finding ways and means to pay it back, and when 
the day of settlement comes the loan and the lender are perhaps at the 
minimum of popularity. “For loan oft loses both itself and friend.” In 
the very essence of the service which forms a bank’s chief stock in trade 
lies a source of unpopularity. 

This comment does not apply, under normal circumstances, to the 
borrowings of successful business men. Their profitable transactions take 
care of their loans as impersonal routine details in their operations as a 
whole, unless business difficulties arise to render repayment a source of 
personal anxiety. Under such circumstances, even credit of this type contains 
the latent seeds of ill will toward the bank. 

Loans of the more occasional or personal type, such as those to a farmer 
or a small business man, contain greater possibilities of impairing business 
friendship. They are more subject to unforeseen individual vicissitudes 
which add to the difficulty of the pay-off. Being more personal in character, 
they are more vulnerable to emotional considerations. 

Loans on real estate have long been a source of resentful debtor 
psychology toward lenders. Mortgages on farm or urban homes, running 
year after year with interest payments finally equalling or exceeding the 
principal, while the debt burden remains unrelieved, have made many a 
family feel that it was an oppressed member of society in thrall to the 
money lenders. This type of credit has invariably been a serious cause of 
social discontent in times of depression. 

Thus, the business of loaning money does not automatically create its 
own popularity. It is true that, in the broad sense, banking through loaning 
is a function of vast social helpfulness and creates a boundless economic 
friendship with business. Nevertheless, to lend means also to collect. To 
borrow means to repay. A falling price level or a business reverse may 
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make repayment disproportionately difficult. Under such conditions contem- 
plation of the abstract virtues of money-lending loses its power to soothe. 

However, as will be brought out later, there now seems to be something 
new astir in practical banking which may bring more human kindliness 
into the lending function by showing that it is possible to make loans in 
a way that will create good will as well as good earning assets. 


CURRENT OPINION REGARDING BANKING 

The result of a nationwide survey on banking relations made during 
the summer of 1936 by the office of Clarence Francis, president of the 
General Foods Corporation, are presented here. Questionnaires were sent to 
people owning low-priced cars, apportioned according to population among 
the states and between urban and rural groups. An analysis of the replies 
which seem particularly pertinent to the present study follows. 

1. Are you treated just as friendly by your bank as by the stores where 
you regularly shop? (2,644 replies) 


Yes No 
National Totals 76.4970 23.6% 
Places over 25,000 74.270 25.8% 
Places under 25,000 78.1% 21.9% 
New England 81.6% 18.4% 
Middle Atlantic 77.7% 22.3% 
East North Central 74.0790 26.07% 
West North Central 75.770 24.3% 
South 77.2% 22.8% 
Mountain 74.090 26.0% 
Pacific 75.3% 24.77% 


2. In your opinion, are banks in your locality doing their part to help 
business and employment? (1,797 replies) 


Yes No No Opinion 
National Totals 38.8% 51.2% 10.0% 
Places over 25,000 33.3% 55.1% 11.6% 
Places under 25,000 43.0% 48.0% 9.090 
New England 41.1% 46.77 12.2% 
Middle Atlantic 28.6% 59.5% 11.9% 
East North Central 35.0% 52.5% 12.5% 
West North Central 39.0% 52.6% 8.4% 
South 49.0% 42.8% 8.1% 
Mountain 41.79% 52.1% 6.2% 
Pacific 47-190 44.27 8.7% 


3. Do you think government regulation of banking has gone far enough, 
not far enough or too far? (1,797 replies) 
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Far enough Not far enough Too far 
National Totals 42.1% 41.2% 16.7% 
Places over 25,000 36.8% 45.29% 18.0% 
Places under 25,000 44.7% 40.29 15.1% 
New England 46.0% 32.2% 21.8% 
Middle Atlantic 35.0% 49-1% 15.9% 
East North Central 39.0% 43-49% 17.6% 
West North Central 38.8% 38.3% 22.9% 
South 54-49 34.290 11.49 
Mountain 39.6% 43-8% 16.6% 
Pacific 35.0% 45-490 19.6% 


There is a distinct pattern running through the first three items in 
the foregoing tables. In places under 25,000 the replies were more favorable 
toward banking than in those over 25,000, and likewise more favorable than 
in the national totals. The same is true of New England and the South, 
but as to other sections the returns were too irregular to serve as a basis for 
a generalization. 

Mr. Francis’s office also sent a special questionnaire to bankers, asking 
their impressions of public opinion about banking. More than 2,000 replies 
were received showing the following results in respect to three questions 
bearing on the present study: 

1. Do you believe the attitude of the public today toward banks is 
friendly, not friendly, just indifferent? 


No answer or 
Friendly Not Friendly Indifferent don't know 


National Totals 58.5% 10.99 26.2% 4.470 
Places over 25,000 51.8% 14.57 28.3% 5.4% 
Places under 25,000 60.6% 10.0% 24.8% 4.6% 
New England 59-590 13.2% 24.5% 2.8% 
Middle Atlantic 56.9% 12.9% 27.0% 3.29% 
East North Central 60.97% 10.1% 23.59% 5.5% 
West North Central 56.3% 10.6% 25.9% 7.2% 
South 67.7% 7.470 21.0% 3.9% 
Mountain 40.290 18.7% 40.29 0.996 
Pacific 52.97% 14.0% 29.49 3-790 


Bankers who believed local attitudes friendly gave as their reasons: 
(1) a past record of good banking in the locality; (2) restored public 
confidence and improved business conditions; and (3) good public rela- 
tions and services. Unfriendly attitudes were attributed to governmental or 
political activities; a bad past record for banking in the locality; and 
policies of the banks in respect to loans, service charges, and interest. Again 
the atmosphere appears more favorable in smaller than in larger places; and 
in New England and the South than in other sections. 
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2. Are you charged with being too strict in making loans and with not 
properly serving your community? 
No answer or 


Yes No Sometimes don't know 
National totals 31.9% 55.3% 7.970 4.9% 
Places over 25,000 28.0% 57.6% 9.3% 5.1% 
Places under 25,000 33.6% 54.5% 7.990 4.07% 
New England 26.4% 61.3% 8.5% 3.8% 
Middle Atlantic 31.8% 51.8% 9.0% 7.470 
East North Central 35.490 56.1% 6.4% 2.1% 
West North Central 32.6% 52.6% 10.2% 4.6% 
South 30.7% 57-59e 7-490 4-47 
Mountain 44.69% 50.0% 3.6% 1.8% 
Pacific 25.0% 64.0% 8.8% 2.2% 


3. Does the public know that failed banks result from bad assets? 


No answer or 


Yes No Partially don’t know 
National Totals 68.5% 15.6% 6.1% 9.8% 
Places over 25,000 61.9% 18.77% 7.5% 11.9% 
Places under 25,000 70.2% 14.8% 5.1% 9.97 
New England 66.0% 17.0% 6.6% 10.49 
Middle Atlantic 59.8% 19.39% 6.47 14.5% 
East North Central 69.2% 14.9% 6.1% 9.8% 
West North Central 73.7% 12.8% 4.490 9.1% 
South 72.3% 15.2% 4.290 8.3% 
Mountain 63.49 19.6% 7.1% 9.99% 
Pacific 59.5% 16.9% 9.6% 14.0% 


The pattern in the last two tables is too irregular to serve as a basis 
for forming a generalization, but the tendency seems to be a more favorable 
public attitude toward banks and bankers in the East than in the West. 


FAILURE TO DEAL WITH FUNDAMENTALS 


A weekly feature of the newspapers of 1846 was the list of “Closed, Fraudulent 
and Broken Banks.” Another was the list indicating the discount rates for the 
notes of each bank in the country. A little better than half were sufficiently good 
to have their notes quote. at par.®5 


The article from which the foregoing is quoted also presents a cross- 
section of bank advertising of the period. That advertising consisted of 
little more than interest announcements by savings banks. One example is 
an advertisement by a New York bank which added such informative 
material as the following: 


Notice—The Bank of Savings is open on Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday for the transaction of business from 4 to 6 o'clock in the afternoon. On Friday 
for females exclusively. 


85 Parsons, D. L., “Bank Advertising in 1846," Bankers Magazine, November 1936, 
p. 484. 
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The author of the compilation from which this is taken makes the following 
comment: 

Banks generally, especially commercial banks, were obviously disinclined to make 

known in print their appeal to the public. With their public relations bad and bank 

regulation notoriously a political football, no attempt was made by public education 
to forestall popular hatred and unwise legislation. 

By 1866 bank advertising had become more informative. Typical in- 
stances of that day show commercial banks listing their services and offering 
interest on demand deposits.*® The passage of another twenty years appeared 
to bring no advance.*’ Still another twenty years finds the banks and trust 
companies making a feature of lists of boards of directors containing 
distinguished names. But an examination of banks’ public notices of the 
period shows little of an informative nature aside from a list of technical 
services. 

However, during the next decade a new type of bank advertising 
appears. The relationship between banks and public affairs was recognized. 
The Bankers Magazine of June 1914, noting that “a conservative old bank 
begins to advertise,” reprinted the copy of the Onondaga County Savings 
Bank, part of which follows: 

In its civic pride this institution feels kindly disposed towards any movement 

for the commercial and industrial advancement of Syracuse. With its thousands 

of depositors in Syracuse and surrounding territory, it feels its great responsibilities, 
and tries to keep abreast of the times, and with its enterprise and power works for 

the betterment of all. The Onondaga County Savings Bank is not a thing of a 

week. It is an institution of almost a century and stands safe, sure and sound. Join 

its army of saving people and you, likewise, can be useful and worth while. 

Commercial banking also was showing a new trend in advertising. The 
Chehalis National Bank under the caption “Government Supervision,” 
quoted by the same magazine, came to grips with basic bank problems in 
the following advertisement: 

The recent failure of the private bank at Auburn with its attendant loss to 

depositors and the revealing of the poor banking methods used in the conduct of 

the business, is another proof of the need of strict legislative enactment concerning 
the conduct of banking institutions. The press states that this private bank had 
loaned over half its deposits to a mill company in which the officers were financially 
interested. The Chehalis National Bank is opposed to such methods. It believes that 
the state and government should see that such conditions are no longer possible. 


Such failures not alone mean a loss to the depositors, but it shakes the confidence 
of the public toward all honestly well-conducted banks. Our aim is to provide an 


86 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, July 28, 1866, p. 125. 
87 See Commercial and Financial Chronicle, September 25, 1886, p. 376, and the 
columns of the newspapers of that day. 
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absolutely safe and sound depository for the funds of our customers, and in turn 
to grant them every loan accommodation their credit entitles them to. 
Following the World War there was a distinct forward movement 
in public and customer relations efforts. These were not always wise. A 
number of banks, besides expanding their advertising and publicity depart- 
ments, installed sections to render special services and non-banking favors 
in an effort to build up good-will. Subsequently it was written: 
Banks have plunged into an orgy of “service” which has run the gamut from 
acting as railroad and theater ticket agents to the maintenance of a day 
nursery for tired mothers. As indicated by a nationwide survey, the bank- of the 
country are expending annually approximately $5,000,000 over and above any 
revenue that may accrue from these “convenience” services. Also many necessary 
functions are performed without compensation or are costing more than the banks 
get out of them. According to the survey, free services are costing the banks of 
this country $300,000,000 net annually.5% 
A large number of banks went in for advertising and publicity dealing with 
current questions, or expressing their conception of a bank’s mission in the 
business world, on the theory perhaps, that these discussions would serve 
to induce interest and confidence in the bank itself. Following is a 1921 
example of such texts: 
The National Bank of Commerce in New York is a manufacturer whose product 
is credit. Knowledge is the raw material of which credit is made—knowledge of 
men and markets, commerce and finance, drawn from original sources, tested 
and woven into a fabric of mutual confidence which is national credit. The vast 
resources of the National Bank of Commerce in New York insure a credit pro- 
duction which is adequate to the needs of expanding business. 
Cooperative bank advertising plans, with a didactic purpose, also sprang up 
during these years. Said a leading sponsor of such an effort: 
The banks, if they are to serve the people competently, must make up their 
minds to do some school teaching and continue year in and year out until the 
general public is intelligently saturated. With this ideal before them, the banks of 
New Orleans some four years ago conceived the idea of establishing and main- 
taining a continuous joint program of informative advertising.®® 
The following announcement, published in the newspapers of New Orleans 
over the signature of five banks there, under the caption “Taking the 
Mystery out of Banking,” describes the type of advertising used in this 
campaign, and it also serves to describe another line of public relations work 
which was being carried on by the American Bankers Association: 


88 “Unprofitable Services and the Remedy,” Commission on Banking Practices and 
Clearinghouse Functions, American Bankers Association, December 1929. 

89 Address of Fred W. Ellsworth, vice-president, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New 
Orleans, Louisiana, Annual Convention Financial Advertisers Association, 1923. 
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The Public Education Committee, American Bankers Association, in its endeavor 
to aid in the greater prosperity of the people of America, has planned a series of 
simple “Talks” on Banking. These will be presented to the public all over the 
country from the platform and through the press. The immediate purpose is to 
“take the mystery out of banking” and show in a manner everyone can understand 
how the service of the bank fits in with the business of the community. The “Talks” 
will appear from day to day in this newspaper. Some of the subjects will be: The 
General Idea of the Bank. Loaning the Bank's Money. Character—The Basis of 
Credit, etc. 


The decade which began in 1920 witnessed an extensive development 
of publicity departments not only in bank associations but also in the larger 
metropolitan banks. Their function was to prepare suitable news items, 
articles for periodicals of special or general interest, studies on questions of 
current economic significance, and addresses for presentation by bank officers 
before public bodies and meetings. The aim was to associate the name of the 
bank with thoughtful and interesting material and matters of public 
importance, both to advertise it and to indicate its intelligent interest in the 
affairs of the community. 

The foregoing illustrates sufficiently the evolution of bank advertising 
and public relations efforts during the years prior to the depression which 
began in 1929. Other forces, however, were working in opposite directions. 
The failures of banks by thousands and the ultimate collapse of the banking 
structure as a whole with the Bank Holiday of March 1933, destroyed the 
good impressions which had previously existed. The disclosures of public 
investigations and the constructions placed on these findings by unbridled 
political orators and inflammatory articles made the actions and motives of 
all bankers suspect. 


DEEPER THAN PROPAGANDA AND ADVERTISING 


The restoration of banking to public financial confidence through gov- 
ernmental reforms and reconstruction has given it a new start. But it is 
obvious that the creation of popular understanding and trust in regard to 
banks and bankers on their own account is essential to its continued 
existence as a form of private enterprise. Marked differences of opinion 
exist as to the most effective measures to be pursued in order to establish 
a satisfactory public attitude toward banking. 

Some bank advertising departments are using copy which seeks to 
explain in popular language the practices of banks, their place in the life 
of their communities, and the principles of sound banking, in an effort to 
create closer, more sympathetic relationships with both their own customers 
and with people generally. Other banks, with business prospects improving, 
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are returning to purely competitive sales copy. Still others are experimenting 
with radio broadcasts, either locally and individually or in groups on a 
broader scale. 

Some bankers are strongly of the opinion that the experiences of the 
last few years and the present public attitude toward banking call for a 
hard-driving, centrally directed, nationwide campaign, amply financed by 
the banking business as a whole and employing all avenues of approach to 
the mass mind with the objective of modifying the general tone of public 
thought in regard to banks and bankers. The more ambitious proposals vis- 
ualize expenditure of several million dollars a year for informative advertising 
in national and local media; the financing of magazine articles, syndicate 
material, and news publicity presenting the case for good banking in a 
proper way; and an outstanding radio program with a class of entertainment 
that will attract the public generally, such as talks on sound economic 
themes by speakers of sufficient prominence and ability to hold popular 
attention. While some bankers favor such a plan in principle, others, whose 
own institutions enjoy the confidence of their own communities, feel that 
a spectacular general campaign would not yield results commensurate with 
the cost and might even tend to unsettle public confidence by its very vigor. 

As contrasted with such plans, which place chief reliance on the spoken 
and written word, are proposals now current to create good-will by relying 
chiefly on actual deeds—on the adaptation of banking services to the needs 
and desires of a larger part of the public.*° 

It has not been customary to think of a bank’s loaning function as a 
positive part of its public relations program. The idea that loans should be 
handled only by a thoroughly schooled loaning officer moved wholly by 
principles of good banking unmixed with other considerations, has been 
held fundamental. From the standpoint of good banking and public policy 
there is no doubt that this proverbial “hard-boiled” policy was the orthodox 
one to follow to protect the depositors’ money or to avoid unsound expan- 
sion of business and credit. Recently, however, there have occurred in the 
exercise of the loaning function of many banks certain modifications with 
important psychological and social significances. These changes are the 
development of the modern amortized first-mortgage loan and the develop- 
ment of personal loan departments. 


4° The following discussion is from an article by the present writer on “Good Will 
Lending,” in Banking for January 1937, p. 22. 
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For instance, the current advertising of the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn offers mortgage loan plans with repayments spread over long 
periods, presenting a concrete example as follows: 

You borrow $5,000 at 5% per cent. You decide you can reduce your principal 

debt $50 every three months, or $200 a year. The first year you will pay $270.89 

in interest. By the tenth year you will pay $171.90 on account of interest, and this 
amount decreases as you reduce the principal. At the end of 25 years the debt has 
been entirely paid. The total interest paid will be $3,472.25. If you were to carry 
the debt for 25 years without amortization you would pay almost double this 
amount, $6,875 to be exact. And you would still owe the $5,000 on principal. 
It is reasonable to believe that plans such as this will help create toward 
lenders a better attitude in the debtors’ minds than is caused by the relentless 
shadow of “the mortgage” of the old type. At the end of the contract, 
instead of discouragement and resentment because the whole debt remains 
unpaid, there should be a sense of relief and pleasure that complete owner- 
ship of the home has been realized. If all real estate loans by banks were of 
this type, they would be much sounder from the standpoint of banking 
credit policy, and would help create better bank public relations in general. 
The resentful debtor psychology, which in periods of depression becomes 
a serious political problem, would not be so widespread. 

Moreover, many large and small commercial banks are now making 
relatively small personal loans. Such lo2ns not only aid in creating earning 
assets but also in giving banks a more humane reputation among the people 
of its community. Often, in homes of small means, the debt situation gets 
out of hand and many a mother carries a heavy burden of anxiety over a 
group of small but unpayable bills. No greater deed of human kindliness 
can be performed than for banks to consolidate family debts and help lift 
the financial cloud from many homes through a systematic and prudent 
plan of repayments. Business of this type provides an effective way of trans- 
lating the long sacrosanct loaning function into a kindlier banking tradition. 

This is not to say that a large proportion of a bank’s operations can be 
made up of transactions of this type. The point is that the loaning function, 
instead of being wholly without public relations value, can be employed to 
help create among the people of a community a better feeling toward bank- 
ing. The major responsibility of banking credit will continue to be the sound 
financing of the larger operations of industry and trade. This is the funda- 
mental measure of its public services. Nevertheless, if the dealings of banks 
are also made more generally notable for their humanitarian helpfulness, 
public support will be more readily forthcoming when the need for it is 


pressing. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

The American Bankers Association, occupying the leading place in 
nationally organized effort on behalf of better banking and of better public 
understanding of banking, has developed a program including many of 
the features of the foregoing approaches to the problem. It has not adopted 
proposals for a nationwide campaign of advertising and propaganda. A 
basic reason is the diversity of viewpoints among bankers as to the type of 
material which should be presented. Obviously the approach of country 
banks to their public is different from that which would be acceptable to 
big city banks. Banks which emphasize the virtues of local independent unit 
banking, and competing banks which have developed large branch systems, 
might find it difficult to participate in a common campaign. Chain and 
single-unit stores may have similar ideas on pure food principles, but dif- 
ferences in merchandising methods have created something of an internecine 
war. Bankers also find that public attitudes vary greatly from place to 
place, as brought out in the survey printed in a preceding section. Some 
banks are willing to participate in financing a general campaign, others 
are not. 

The American Bankers Association program contains elements which 
local banks or groups can adapt to meet their own particular conditions. 
One instance is its varied service of informative, institutional advertising. 
This copy is applicable to a bank’s individual requirements, and appears 
with the addition of its own imprint, the costs of space in the local papers 
being met by the local bank. 

The public relations activities of the Association may be classed as those 
which help banks improve public opinion from without and those which 
help them do so by improving themselves from within. The first class 
includes the Publicity Department, fostering publication of sound in- 
formative material about banking; the Advertising Department; the Public 
Education Commission which prepares non-technical talks on banking and 
economics for schools, civic associations and clubs and for local radio broad- 
casting; and a monthly publication, Banking. 

The second class comprises activities aiming to promote better banking 
services for the public and to infuse into banking itself an increased sense 
of the public implications of the things it does. The Banking Studies 
Committee investigates the government’s lending activities in order to give 
bankers a better understanding of their methods and of ways by which they 
can legitimately regain desirable business. The Agricultural Commission 
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devotes itself to the improvement of farm financial practices and farmers’ 
relations with bankers. The Bank Management Commission deals with 
personal loan plans, consumer credit, and other ways by which banks may 
adapt their operations to public desires. And the Economic Policy Commis- 
sion studies banking in relation to its economic environment, including such 
topics as public bank chartering policies and changes in national financial 
habits as they affect loans and investments. 

Three Association educational projects are especially important. Its 
American Institute of Banking, through 291 chapters and study groups with 
an enrollment of some 40,000 bank employees as students, presents a 
thorough training in technical banking and a course of study that emphasizes 
the public obligations and relationships of banking. The Graduate School 
of Banking, at Rutgers University, for executives with prescribed educa- 
tional requirements, carries further the inculcation of a professional spirit 
and a greater appreciation of the social implications of their business in the 
rising personnel which is coming into administrative control of American 
banking. Finally, there is the Association’s “Constructive Customer Rela- 
tions” program, based on the proposition that, if the many millions of persons 
who come into banks as customers are sent out with a better informed and 
more sympathetic attitude, an improved state of general public opinion will 
thereby be brought about. Text material and instruction conferences among 
a bank’s own employees have been installed in a large number of banks to 
aid in bringing this about. A number of state bankers’ associations are also 
carrying out projects along lines similar to those of the national organization. 
The basic purpose of all this is to aid in bringing the inward spirit and 
substance of banking itself into closer harmony with the human sentiments 
and desires with which it continually deals. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The obvious implications of the six preceding sections constitute a 
concrete program for fostering a more satisfactory relationship between 
banking and public opinion: 

1. The semi-public character of banking, and its historic vulnerability 
to popular sentiment and political attack, make it imperative that under- 
standing of and attention to public attitudes and reactions play a larger 
part in bank management in the future than they have in the past. 

2. Since in a number of respects established banking practices and 
attitudes tend to produce a lack of sympathy between the banks and the 
public, present tendencies aiming to “humanize” technical functions, as 
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well as to foster a spirit of consideration and a professional sense of public 
responsibility in bank personnel, constitute an important contribution to 
better public relations. 

3- Bank advertising, publicity, and propaganda, to be effective, must be 
based on underlying essentials in banking methods, policies, and operations 
which conform to public interest and normal desires. 

4. Since public attitudes vary and banking practices are not homo- 
geneous from place to place, only local surveys can determine particular 
conditions and indicate specific remedies for unsatisfactory situations. 

5. Therefore any comprehensive effort to remedy the national situation 
as a whole in respect to banking and public opinion should be directed in 
the first instance toward bringing about the development and application 
of appropriate local measures by universal action among banks to establish 
or maintain sound relations in each community. 
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REPUBLICAN PROPAGANDA 
IN THE 1936 CAMPAIGN 


By RALPH D. CASEY 


Ralph D. Casey, Ph.D., is chairman of the Department of Journalism 
at the University of Minnesota, and editor of the Journalism Quarterly. 
He has taught at the universities of Montana, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Oregon, and has served on the editorial staffs of the old New York 
Herald and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Pressure Groups of the Social Science Research Council he 
collaborated with Harold D. Lasswell and Bruce L. Smith in the prepara- 
tion of Propaganda and Promotional Activities: an Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. He is also co-author (with Glenn C. Quiett) of Principles of 
Publicity. This article is the direct outgrowth of field studies conducted 
during and after the campaign, and constitutes part of a more inclusive 
program of research in the field of party propaganda. 


The 1936 Presidential campaign holds more interest for analysts of 
political propaganda than any similar contest since 1896, excepting, possibly, 
the Hoover-Smith hostilities in 1928. Combining in one electoral struggle 
matchless examples of both shrewd and wrong-headed propaganda organi- 
zation, strategy, and tactics, it serves as a prize case study of attitude 
management. Interest attaches especially to Republican Party effort by reason 
of its faulty organization of propaganda services; its recruitment in several 
branches of a skill group unversed in contriving symbols in a national cam- 
paign and unfamiliar with mass political behavior; its enlargement of old 
techniques and addition of new ones; and, finally, its all-time record set 
for distribution of propaganda. 

The Republican campaign had unique aspects; on the other hand, 
Democratic attitude manipulators attempted no unusual experiments either 
in the organization of their propaganda service or in the techniques used. 
This inquiry seeks mainly to describe the workings of Republican propa- 
ganda, and while it may reveal the shortcomings of propaganda when 
employed to support inherent flaws in general campaign organization and 
strategy, its principal purpose is to reveal the promotional plan and pro- 
cedures. 

At the outset, it should be recognized that political party propaganda 
services are usually without responsibility in the determination of issues 
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to be stressed, although there are exceptions to this statement. Persons of 
tested experience like Charles Michelson, Democratic propaganda chief, 
have been called upon for counsel by party chieftains. In the Republican 
campaign, the extent to which research men exercised influence may not be 
known until “insiders” prepare their “confessions.” It should be understood, 
also, that the general conduct of a campaign is in the hands of the National 
Chairman and his aides. The degree to which propaganda service may 
function successfully will depend upon decisions made by the high command 
and the latter’s experience in political warfare. These points must be borne 
in mind in observing the Republican propaganda effort. 

The lack of national political experience of those directing the 
Republican attack handicapped the propaganda arm. Republicans used a 
“new broom” when the campaign was organized. With two or three excep- 
tions, the Republican headquarters staff in Chicago was manned at the top 
by inexperienced national campaigners. Youth alone cannot win battles 
for political parties unless such campaigns would otherwise have run on 
their own momentum. 

The Cleveland convention, the Republican candidate, and his close 
advisers formulated party principles and agreed upon the issues, modifying 
their appeals, however, as the campaign developed. The initial Republican 
political strategy was to capitalize on the Landon “build-up,” engineered so 
successfully prior to the convention by a group of Kansas editors and the 
Hearst and Paul Block newspapers.’ After the nomination, party leaders 
apparently agreed to make a determined attack on New Deal expenditures 
and increased taxes. The strategy aimed also to bring home to voters the 
dangers of inflation and other ills flowing from “profligate spending”; to 
charge the President with broken promises, the creation of a bureaucracy 
and a powerful central government threatening individual freedom and 
traditional American ways; to pin the bogey of Communism on the New 
Deal; to blister the handling of relief; to seek to win farmers’ votes with 
crop insurance and other forms of Federal assistance; and to create fear in 
the minds of labor by dwelling on the evils of interference with business 
and industry. Timidity developed over the effect on the labor vote of an 
attack on Social Security legislation, and the party remained qu»escent on 
this issue until after Governor Landon’s Milwaukee speech. Caution was 

1 Lundberg, Ferdinand, “The Landon Build-Up,” Nation, June 27, 1936, p. 833. “News- 


papermen Play Important Réles in Hot Presidential Campaign,” Editor & Publisher, July 
11, 1936, p. 3. 
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thrown to the winds late in the campaign. The Industrial Division, which 
was no part of major propaganda arms, led the attack. 

These, then, were the appeals with which the propaganda service was 
to formulate vote-getting symbols. 


MANY CHIEFS INSTEAD OF ONE 

In the organization of the propaganda service, Chairman John D. M. 
Hamilton contrived a setup unique in party political history. Until this 
campaign, political parties have centralized their propaganda service, giving 
final authority to a single bureau, which has been held generally responsible 
for strategy and tactics, determination of the media to be utilized and the 
extent of their use, preparation of the various “propaganda” pieces, timing 
of releases to press and public, and the broad management of the whole 
promotional enterprise. In the past, the central bureau has been staffed 
predominantly by newspapermen—editors and Washington correspondents, 
in the main.* 

Chairman Hamilton’s setup defied the fundamental rule of good propa- 
ganda planning, tested even in war-time by the experience of Allied coun- 
tries, that there must be one central authority. He divided the propaganda 
function into too many fields; failed to delimit the scope of activity of each 
aspiring propaganda service; built propaganda organizations within organi- 
zations, and laid the seeds for inefficiency and waste and the conflicts among 
propaganda practitioners that sprouted into open bitterness before the 
campaign ended. Since too many independent voices clamored for a hearing, 
competing appeals were not always reconciled before reaching the public. 
There was never a real agreement on a few dominating appeals. Ammuni- 
tion was wasted on many issues, contrived by the many ambitious divisions, 
each with press agents. Furthermore, few of the appeals were actually 
adjusted to the central interests of the majority of the voters. 

The three major divisions of propaganda evolved by the Republican 
command to play the leading réles in the promotional effort were the Public 
Re‘ations and Publicity Departments and the Research and Editorial 
Division. It should be added that Harrison E. Spangler, executive vice-chair- 
man at Chicago and director of the Organization Division, permitted the 
bureaus under his control to emit propaganda, apparently with the approval 
of the National Chairman. Hamilton himself had his own personal publicity 
men. The result was disunity, inefficiency, and bickering. 


® Casey, Ralph D., “Party Campaign Propaganda,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, May 1935, p. 96. 
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Chairman Hamilton on July 9 announced installation of Hill Blackett, 
senior partner of Blackett, Sample and Hummert, Inc., a leading advertis- 
ing agency with headquarters in Chicago and a branch office in New York, as 
Director of Public Relations for the Republican National Committee.’ 
Governor Landon himself is said to have selected Blackett. Blackett’s firm has 
held supremacy in radio advertising accounts during at least five of the last 
six years. It handles promotion over the air waves for General Mills, Procter 
and Gamble, and other manufacturers and processors who spend heavily to 
advertise commodities. 

Coincident with the announcement of Blackett’s appointment came Ham- 
ilton’s statement that Alfred H. Kirchhofer, managing editor of the Buffalo 
News and for twenty-five years on its staff, would take charge of the Publicity 
Department of the party. The editor’s name is said to have been brought to 
the attention of Governor Landon for the publicity post by Roy Roberts, 
managing editor of the Kansas City Star. Kirchhofer served as associate 
publicity director in the 1928 Hoover campaign. 

The Research and Editorial Division, third arm of the propaganda setup, 
had been created by Chairman Fletcher prior to Hamilton’s appointment “to 
collect campaign data and controvert Democratic statistics” and also “to con- 
duct a general analytical study of problems of government which confront us 
today.”* During Fletcher's régime it had turned out propaganda bulletins 
of one kind or another. Chairman Hamilton reorganized the bureau and 
called Dr. O. Glenn Saxon of Yale University, the new director, to Topeka 
early in July to coordinate the work of the research campaign. It is not quite 
clear what specific powers were granted to Dr. Saxon and his department. 
Research soon undertook promotional activities on a grand scale that threw 
the bureau into head-on collision with other major propaganda departments. 
Hamilton could never bring himself to make clear-cut decisions on publicity 
policies and allocation of functions. 

The division of functions between Public Relations and Publicity was 
apparently easily managed, although there is no complete agreement among 
various propaganda practitioners as to where final responsibility was lodged. 
Despite Blackett’s advertising training and familiarity with media, he 
entered the campaign without experience as a worker in political symbols. 
Because of this, Kirchhofer, more experienced, is said to have exercised final 
authority, yet Chairman Hamilton appears not to have believed it necessary 


3 New York Times, July 10, 1936, p. 2. 
4 New York Times, June 16, p. 6. 
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actually to designate any one person for chief responsibility. After the cam- 
paign, he stated that “there was no subordination as between Publicity and 
Public Relations.” 
The division of authority was purely upon a mechanical basis. Roughly, Publicity 
was given charge of newspapers, magazines, and similar avenues of reaching the 


public; Public Relations had radio, billboards and what may be considered as 
novelty advertising.® 


The very media utilized by the two divisions enabled them more easily 
to delimit the scope of their activities than was the case in attempts to agree 
upon functions among other promotional bureaus. 


NEW TYPE OF CAMPAIGN 


After Governor Landon’s nomination, the inner party council announced 
it would popularize appeals in a new type of campaign “to which the ordi- 
nary political ballyhoo is at best somewhat foreign.”* According to several 
observers, it was determined to adopt propaganda tactics that would amount 
to a nationwide “selling campaign,” the Republican Party to emulate the 
methods of business and industry in popularizing commodities and winning 
“good will.” One commentator says “a small but determined group of busi- 
nessmen” put forward such a proposal.’ Catledge describes the leaders as 
“a strongly connected group of practical business men and idealists.”* The 
campaign was to be “an intensive, subtle, highly organized salesmanship 
drive to ‘unsell’ President Roosevelt and his New Deal” and to “sell Governor 
Landon and his highly advertised ‘common sense.’ A correspondent for 
Variety made the comment: 

Political parties are being reduced to merchandise which can be exchanged for 

votes in accordance with a well-conceived marketing plan, taking stock of income 

levels, race, local problems, exactly as does a commercial sponsor. This differs no 
whit from the tactics employed by Lifebuoy, Chase and Sanborn, or any other 
of a thousand consumer commodities.?® 

It is true top directors in both Public Relations and Publicity disavow 
using the policies and methods of modern merchandising and advertising to 
“sell” the Republican candidate and party appeals. Plainly, Kirchhofer was 
chiefly concerned with distributing information and editorial matter prepared 

Statement made by Chairman Hamilton, February 19, 1937, in response to the 
writer’s inquiry. 

®Catledge, Turner, New York Times, August 16, 1936, Sec. 4, p. 3E. 

‘Varney, Harold Lord, “Autopsy of the Republican Party,” American Mercury, 
January 1937, p. 6. 

8 Op. cit. 

® Catledge. 

10 August 19, 1936. 
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in the usual campaign publicity patterns; his personnel was recruited largely 
from ranks of newspapermen. But by reason of training, business experience, 
and connections, Blackett was in a position to call in technical and expert 
assistance from the commercial field, and did. His department was staffed 
with the type of skill group successful in sales, advertising, and public 
relations campaigns. 

Public Relations Director was a new title injected into party organization. 
Publicity Director had sufficed in former campaigns. Moreover, since the 
prevailing function of public relations has been opinion management on 
behalf of private groups in business and industry, it is safe to assume that at 
the outset of the campaign, the inner council must have envisaged the use of 
propaganda techniques popularized in the commercial world. And there can 
be no question that the radio campaign was shot through with conceptions of 
appealing to the public by procedures found successful in consumer publicity. 
An observer gains the impression that the Public Relations Department, 
unfamiliar with political behavior in a Presidential campaign, placed too 
much reliance upon techniques and merchandising ideas. This department, 
however, did not approach the salesmanship methods in vogue in the 
Industrial Division, which was outside the jurisdiction of either Public Rela- 
tions or Publicity. There the idea of “merchandising the campaign” ran ram- 
pant through the entire personnel of advertising and promotion specialists. 

Those in the Republican organization, wherever placed, who were 
obsessed with a policy of “merchandising” political ideas, did Landon an 
injustice. In devoting most of their attention to an attack on Roosevelt and 
the New Deal, they failed to “sell” their candidate and “build up” a Landon 
“myth.” Voters’ notions of the Republican candidate as the campaign ended 
were either diffuse and misty or hostile. The pre-convention propaganda 
capitalizing Landon’s record and character was lost sight of when experts 
began to “sell the idea of the campaign,” overlooking the candidate. An 
examination of output of booklet material contributed by the Research and 
Editorial department will reveal this division talked too much about spend- 
ing and taxation and not enough about its candidate. But no one bureau was 
wholly to blame. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 

The Public Relations Department took full advantage of advertising 
agency and network experience when it planned its radio campaign. Blackett 
was assisted by Fred R. Kerman, an ex-San Franciscan who had served an 
important banking house as public relations expert in California and New 


al 
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York. Kerman had been in charge of publicity for the Western Division of 
the party. In the radio setup, Kerman was aided by an ex-broadcasting execu- 
tive, a former station manager and men of similar equipment. The head of 
the Thomas Fizdale organization, Chicago and Hollywood publicity firm 
specializing in radio, first made contacts with newspaper radio editors and 
station commentators for the department, and later was drawn actively into 
the Republican radio setup to aid in its reorganization. As a whole, the staff 
lacked experience in managing political symbols. 

Since Blackett was accustomed as an advertising man to spending clients’ 
money where it would count most, he refined the use of major networks, cut- 
ting from the usual schedules stations in the Democratic South. He concen- 
trated broadcasting in the agricultural Northwest and Middle West, and 
made use of the Pacific Coast, Mountain, and Atlantic legs of the networks. 
Men in the bureau declared this was the first time in a political contest 
“radio was used intelligently.” Word went out that the medium no longer 
would be used simply to present the candidate but “to sell the idea of the 
campaign.” To make certain there would be plenty of repetition (a successful 
doctrine of advertising ), the broadcasting campaign began the first of August. 
William Hard made his first broadcast even earlier. 

Network specialists worked out tactics to conform to standard commercial 
program practice, and it seems a pity their chief protagonist in the campaign 
failed them as a speaker and a “showman.” Landon faced a gifted radio 
personality in Roosevelt. The rule was laid down that Landon’s speeches 
must not exceed 30 minutes. “Make it brief and people will remember what 
you've said,” was the dictum. Attention was given to timing of the candi- 
date’s speeches and to the bringing of Landon onto the stage after his intro- 
duction so that the first mighty roar of a partisan crowd might go out over 
the air.** 

To merchandise Republican programs generally, the country was divided 
into five sections. Thousands of postcards were sent to Republican sympa- 
thizers and organizers carrying a party program. Personal letters were 
“mailed to every conceivable party supporter who might be interested in 
helping promote listener attention” in their communities. On the assumption 

11 Similar techniques were used in the Democratic campaign. Robert Trout, who 
travelled with Roosevelt, wrote as follows: “Most of the drama was naturally furnished 
by the President's speeches. However, I considered it important on every news broadcast 
to catch as many natural sounds as possible. For example, when the President spoke, | 
would allow several seconds of applause or possibly band music to go over the air 


before 1 made the opening announcement.” Letter to Richard Davids, Minneapolis, 
February 2, 1937. 
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that repetition will spell success, the division put the William Hard and the 
Republican Women’s programs on the air, five days a week. Day in, day out, 
mistakes of the New Deal were recounted. Hard attempted a logical debate 
of issues in many of his broadcasts. Since no controlled analysis was made, 
there are no data to indicate whether programs came so frequently as to 
create tedium. 

A radio innovation was the “spot announcement” campaign. Early in the 
drive for votes, fourteen stations, largely in the industrial East, agreed to 
make use of two announcements an evening between six and ten o'clock. 
These announcements, sharply limited to thirty-five words, dealt with waste, 
extravagance, relief, social security, etc., and had to go on time paid for by 
a commercial advertiser. Here is the pattern: “Do you know that this week 
this country imported —-——— bushels of wheat while —-——— acres of 
wheatland lie idle in the United States?” A Research Department staff man 
devised “spot” announcements for radio. 

In reaching foreign-born voters Republicans adopted a technique in keep- 
ing with sound radio advertising practice. Network broadcasts in English 
would gain no votes from naturalized citizens who preferred listening to 
stations carrying programs in their native languages. In the special foreign 
language appeal, “you can call your shot.” Therefore, two thousand broad- 
casts, utilizing 250 stations, were arranged and only ten were in English. It 
requires no special imagination to see the relevancy of such specialized 
appeals in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Boston and Rockford, Illinois. A speaker was 
permitted only five minutes, the remainder of a fifteen-minute program 
consisting of native music or other entertainment. To obtain best possible 
reception, the broadcasts were part of the regular time habitually set aside by 
stations to programs for foreign-born. 

The general backbone for the billboard campaign, also handled by the 
Public Relations Department, was two 24-sheet posters, one of which was 
the “Land a Job With Landon” display, supplemented by other displays 
offered to State and Congressional candidates and paid for by Republican 
headquarters. This series was concentrated in industrial areas. A third group 
of posters was supplied to state committees. Apart from billboard displays, 
18,000,000 portrait posters of Landon and Knox, singly or together, were 
distributed. 

Let’s Look at the Record, the key campaign movie—an 80o0-foot picture 
running twenty minutes—was prepared by Pathé’s commercial department 
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and supplied to state and local committees, who in turn made arrangements 
for showings. Special three-minute films were prepared for distribution by 
the Negro division for display in practically every Negro theater in metro- 
politan areas. Jesse Owens, who supported Landon, was featured in one, 
while Mamie Smith and the Beale Street Boys entertained in another, vocaliz- 
ing “O Suzanna” and telling why they wanted a Republican victory. A third 
picture featured the national convention of Negro Elks and a shot of the 
president of the order speaking on Landon’s behalf. 

A staff of six men handled the newsreel campaign, organizing their 
own “idea” staff to promote timely situations and to make contacts with 
commercial newsreel companies for taking and exhibiting pictures. 

While published reports on the use of radio in the 1936 Presidential 
campaign vary somewhat, the network and station billings, without excep- 
tion, were larger in 1936 than four years ago.’* The policy adopted in 1928 
and 1932 to reserve a major share of the publicity budget for radio was 
reestablished last fall, with a consequent shrinkage of propaganda through 
paid advertising space in newspapers and periodicals. Both parties, however, 
specialized in paid space in farm magazines and foreign language press. In 
spreading farm appeals copy writers in the Farm Division failed to cope 
with their Democratic adversaries. Granting Democrats had the advantage 
of making comparisons between farm prices in 1932 and 1936, the Republi- 
can copy was inferior since it failed to visualize the reader audience as a 
rural group. The Republican advertisements differed little from propaganda 
keyed to an urban group and were much farther from the farmers’ central 
interests than were Democratic ads describing farm income and national 
welfare in terms of a buying public.’* 

There is not much evidence that the advertising and publicity experts in 
the Public Relations Department were as c.osely in touch with the political 
thinking of the lower-income and wage-earning voters as political symbol 
specialization demanded. This is not to be wondered at, however, since their 
vocational lives had been spent largely in contact with commercial propaganda 
enterprises. 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


Although the Publicity Department, the second major arm of propa- 
ganda service, opened offices at National Headquarters in Chicago on July 10, 


12 Broadcasting, November 15, 1936, p. 20. 
18 The writer is indebted to F. Howard Forsyth for an analysis of farm journal 
advertising of both parties, conclusions of which are only sketchily summarized here. 
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it was not the first Landon campaign organization to establish itself in the 
propaganda field. Research had begun its activity in Washington before the 
departure of staff men to Chicago. Kirchhofer began at once the production 
of newspaper, syndicate, and periodical publicity. Apparently the Publicity 
Department had assurances it should follow traditional procedures and also 
prepare leaflet and pamphlet material, for this work was undertaken in 
Chicago early in the campaign by Kirchhofer and his aides. Research, how- 
ever, interposed and sought to dominate this phase of promotional endeavor. 
The writer touches on the results of this demand in the section of this 
analysis devoted to the Research and Editorial Division. 

In staffing his bureau, Kirchhofer named as first assistant Harry J. 
Brown, for more than thirty years a Washington correspondent of Western 
newspapers and an effective wheel horse who served the Republicans in 
several national campaigns.** Carter Field, former Washington correspon- 
dent of the New York Tribune, served as special writer on topics dealing 
with broad national political problems. Brown was directly responsible for 
contacts with the Women’s, Farm, and Labor Divisions, the Young Repub- 
licans, and the Speakers’ Bureau. The department was organized like the 
news room of a daily paper, with Kirchhofer and Brown at the top and every 
item of publicity designed for newspaper use clearing over their desks. 

Ray C. Mayer, a veteran of several New York state campaigns and the 
1924 and 1928 Republican national campaigns, directed seven publicity men 
and rewrite men. All were experienced reporters, although two of the seven 
were recruited from Chicago public relations firms. They covered various 
divisions of the organization, interviewed politicians, business men and others 
at headquarters, had a hand in preparation of speech material, and took other 
assignments. Due to pressure of personal business, Mayer returned to New 
York during the last two weeks of the campaign and his work was taken 
over by John Turner, twenty years a newspaperman. 

Extremely efficient means of transmitting mimeographed news releases 
were developed by the Correspondence and Distribution Division. The 
department linked itself with Washington and New York branch offices and 
with Topeka by teletype for occasional transmission of news and transcripts 
of speeches for quick distribution in the eastern sector. Telegraphic messages 

14 Brown's political activities date back to 1924 when he was assistant director of 
the Republican Publicity Division. He was director of publicity in the Congressional 
and Senatorial campaigns of 1926; and in 1928, although holding the rank of assistant 


to Dr. Hubert Work, National Chairman, he was occupied for the most part with 
duties as assistant publicity director to Henry J. Allen. 
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were transmitted at times to editors advising them of the coming arrival of 
an important release by mail. 

While it is difficult to make accurate comparisons with past campaigns, 
the Republican bureau without doubt set an all-time record in total output of 
releases to all classes of newspapers. The party engaged the special “plate 
service” of Western Newspaper Union and the “mat service” of Publishers’ 
Autocaster Service to distribute matrix and plate material to weekly papers 
and small dailies. W.N.U. let William C. Utley to Kirchhofer’s bureau 
to handle part of this activity. At their own request 7,000 weeklies 
and 280 dailies received W.N.U. plate service; 430 weeklies and 557 dailies 
got mat service, and proof service was supplied to 25 weeklies and 780 
dailies.’® In addition, Publishers’ Autocaster Service is said to have distributed 
mats to 2,000 weeklies and at one time during the campaign to 2,200 dailies 
—on the average, 1,500.'* 

An analysis by states revealed that plates had 60 per cent usage during 
several weeks. Usage of mat service ran as high as 80 per cent on some 
releases.’ Both are extraordinary records for any type of promotional cam- 
paign, political or otherwise, and serve to throw light on support given to the 
Republican cause in rural and small town areas. 

A reliable estimate fixed the total press releases for the entire campaign 
at 361,000.'* Facts and Opinions, weekly clip sheet, was sent to 6,000 news- 
papers and all county chairmen. The roto-print service functioned daily, 
issuing reproductions of editorials and articles from pro-Landon newspapers 
to the press generally. No estimate was obtained for Publicity Department 
mailing distributed to party organizations direct from commercial printers. 
Much of the material sent to newspapers was intended to inform editors and 
to give “background” for editorial and interpretative articles. 

Brown reports that in his years of campaign experience he never saw 
Republican releases used so generously. Among editors, opinion is divided 
regarding the effectiveness of Republican publicity procedures. The depart- 
ment had in its files letters of thanks written by editors in appreciation for 
the service given to them. Editor friends on metropolitan papers who were 
consulted by the writer expressed irritation at the volume of Republican 
publicity flooding their desks. They said Charles Michelson and his men 

18 Estimate by Wright Patterson, editor-in-chief, Western Newspaper Union. 


16 Estimate made by Turner. 
17 Turner. 


oe Estimate made by Burton Bigelow, director of the Correspondence and Distribution 
vision. 
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on the Democratic side sent out fewer releases, and that more advanced 
editorial discretion was displayed; and since these were more carefully 
edited, the Democratic points probably got over more effectively. It is 
impossible to draw conclusions on such limited evidence. 

Responsibility for the excessive volume of newspaper releases cannot 
be laid solely at the door of the Publicity Department. Any attempt by the 
department to confine propaganda to a reasonable output, with sharp concise 
articles driving home touchstone points, was nullified by the wave of publicity 
from the several divisions. The Taxpayers, Speakers, and Farm units were the 
three sections that cooperated most effectively with Publicity. Parenthetically, 
my examination of sample releases by several of the Republican divisions 
leads to a suspicion that some publicity men who exercised independence 
were guilty of preparing “build-ups” for their own chiefs and departments. 
Such releases could not be affirmatively helpful to the national campaign. 


RESEARCH AND EDITORIAL DIVISION 

The Research and Editorial Division was beholden to no one but Chair- 
man Hamilton. Dr. Saxon, the director, held the rank of Assistant to the 
Chairman and was on a footing of equality with the three or four major 
directors of campaign activities. During Dr. Saxon’s absence in Topeka and 
at campaign points, administrative detail fell to the lot of Ralph P. Ward, his 
Chicago assistant, who had served on the staff of Brookings Institution, and 
at the very close of the campaign to George A. Benson of the Farm Journal, 
formerly Washington correspondent of the Minneapolis Journal. 

The bureau personnel consisted of trained research men and so-called 
“idea” men, the latter the principal producers of outright propaganda pieces. 
Presence of these two types of technicians was an anomaly. Two conceptions 
seemed to be at work in the division. The research men who philosophized 
on their function in politics, explained it thus: The purpose of research is to 
reveal the truth. There was no necessity of exaggerating shortcomings of the 
New Deal. The record revealed a heavy increase in public debt and in 
expenditures, waste and extravagance in government and a deceptive Federal 
bookkeeping system. These and other flaws could be honestly attacked by 
revealing the facts. 

The other philosophy was to manipulate propaganda in such a way as 
to bring results. Here the “idea” men came in. A study of their output will 
reveal there is little to distinguish it from the work of the propagandist out- 
side the division or in any past political campaign, except that technicians 
drew more heavily upon statistics and kept more closely within the bounds 
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of what Research considered was a major issue, taxation and expenditures. 
This, of course, was a rather cold, hard, difficult issue to manage; nevertheless, 
the “idea” men sought to “humanize” it and to arouse emotions and fears 
over the “loose” fiscal policy of the Administration. 

The research staff, once at Chicago headquarters, busied itself gathering 
data. It provided stump speakers and radio talkers with material and helped 
supply Landon, Knox, and Hamilton with information not prepared directly 
by “brain-trusters” in the entourage of the campaigns. 

It soon became apparent that the Research Division had a conception of 
its function not shared by the other major propaganda departments. No other 
unit questioned the authority of Research to gather and interpret research 
data. Dr. Saxon felt he was clothed with the additional responsibility of 
controlling the preparation of copy and the approval of copy prepared by 
other units. In the attempt of himself and his division to exercise this func- 
tion, he collided with Publicity. 

The full details of the feud growing out of this jurisdictional dispute 
must await the telling by informed insiders or participants. Some insiders 
declare Chairman Hamilton’s failure to allot functions, clearly and arbitrarily, 
was responsible for the difficulty that arose. 

Since the Publicity Department apparently had been given to understand 
it should have charge of preparing propaganda leaflets and pamphlets, Kirch- 
hofer undertook the publication of a schedule of printed “pieces,” needed 
early in the campaign for quick distribution in August and the first part of 
September. Dr. Saxon’s objection brought on a crisis. There were reports 
Kirchhofer planned to resign.*® Either at this or other stages of the dispute, 
matters of controversy were brought directly to the attention of Landon. It is 
said the candidate directed there must be no further interference with 
Publicity. 

Kirchhofer is reported to have refused to have anything more to do with 
pamphlet preparation after his early schedule had been completed. Whatever 
adjustment was effected within, Research gained the privilege of handling 
this medium of propaganda. 

Research men argued that those who run campaigns have no apprecia- 
tion of fact-finding, and, furthermore, that politicians and newspapermen 
possess neither tools nor training for analyzing fundamental economic and 
social problems and for supplying revelatory data. “You can’t grind out 
a mimeographed handout without first investigating the problem and doing 


19 New York Times, August 18, p. 12. 
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some hard thinking, especially in working with economic facts,” was the 
point of view expressed. 

Publicity replied that the research men were with put political experience 
and lacked political perception; that the division was involved in reels of 
red tape; that to go to researchers for an opinion was often to wait for days, 
and then the story was cold. Publicity questioned the length of many of the 
Research propaganda booklets. Chairman Hamilton was advised that voters 
would not read extensive pamphlets and booklets; that propaganda “pieces” 
should be short and to the point, so that “he who runs may read.” Publicity 
was faced with the two- and four-page propaganda sheets of the Democratic 
publicity bureau, each detailing amply and effectively a leading fact. 

It became necessary apparently as a result of these differing viewpoints 
to appoint a Research Division man as contact with Publicity. William 
Bruckart, Washington representative of Western Newspaper Union and 
formerly an Associated Press reporter in the capital, undertook this task. 

Popularizers of appeals in the Research Division were Peter Michelson, 
public relations expert and a nephew of the Democratic publicity chief; 
Cedric Worth, experienced on New York dailies, and others. Benson and 
Worth had much to do with interpretation of complex economic material 
as well. As assistant to Kerman in Western Headquarters, Michelson had 
been recognized as one of the most prolific “idea” men on the staff. He is 
credited with devising the “Don’t Blame Your Butcher” appeal; he executed 
“This Strange New Deal,” a series for newspapers; and conceived a number 
of attractively-printed four-page leaflets, “Do You Believe in Santa Claus,” 
“Boots, Boots,” etc. 

In the appointment of Robert Hoffman, for twenty years with Field 
Illustrated and Country Life, as production manager, the division obtained 
an expert familiar with all graphic arts processes. His booklets outshone all 
others in attractive design, format, and typography. Unhappily, many of these 
were released by the division at the end of September and the first days of 
October. Earlier preparation by research technicians would have placed 
greater numbers in the hands of the “ultimate consumer.” 

I have various estimates of the total volume of literature turned out 
in Chicago by the Research and Editorial Division. One expert put the 
grand total at 125,000,000 pieces. After the first of September, 114,000,000 
pieces were issued from Chicago and approximately 56,000,000 additional 
pieces were expressed to Eastern Headquarters for a grand total of 170,000, 
000, a second authority reports. Exclusive of campaign textbook and refer- 
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ence booklets for newspaper editorial writers, 60 separate titles were printed 
in all. Forty separate items of various mimeographed memoranda were 
distributed. 

Based on comparisons with existing though unsatisfactory records, 
this total, with the addition of items prepared by other Headquarters units, 
established a high point in national political campaigning in America. An 
observer must admire the zeal of the party, but he is compelled seriously 
to question the necessity of creating so great a volume. Waste and extrav- 
agance are inevitable in so mighty an effort to capture votes. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


The work of the Industrial Division requires special emphasis.?° Under 
chairmanship of Sterling Morton, a manufacturer, the division was estab- 
lished in the Morton Building with a status independent of the major 
publicity divisions. Staff members declared the division was set up at the 
insistence of the nation’s business and industrial leaders, who felt the workers 
must be educated as to the true nature of New Deal activities, with 
special reference to the Social Security Act. 

The division prepared a variety of campaign literature, disseminated not 
alone by this unit, but through various National Headquarters divisions. An 
examination of fifty-one titles will reveal it did not limit its function to 
production of strictly “industrial” material. While copies of the 6,000,000 
to 8,000,000 pieces of literature produced were sent to any person requesting 
them, the division pushed distribution in only the key industrial states— 
fifteen in all. The distribution technique is interesting in that it involves a 
setup closely resembling the sales organization of any large manufacturing 
firm and was in keeping with the philosophy to “sell” and “merchandise” 
the campaign. 

A staff of salesmen was maintained to “cover” the fifteen states, the 
division reported. They were equipped with brief cases, containing samples 
and catalogs. They called at the offices of “key industries,” where they 
“worked like any other commercial salesmen.” According to the division’s 
own statement, the salesmen spread out samples before executives, managers, 
and foremen, and orders for shipments of literature were taken on the spot, 
if they could be obtained, or order blanks were left with individuals or 
firms in the hope they would be mailed to Chicago to be filled. 


20 The writer is indebted to Randal! Hobart for assistance in this exposition. 
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One category of literature included in the three types or “sets” described 
in the salesmen’s catalogs, was the controversial material adver. -. “for 
enclosing in pay envelopes and mailing to employees’ homes.” 

The Industrial Division was the focal point of the campaign aga) ist 
the New Deal Social Security program. 

A new technique developed by an independent division of Party Head- 
quarters was generous use of exhibits. Robert J. Kratsky, St. Louis attorney 
and director of the Taxpayers’ Division, falling in line with the idea of 
“merchandising the campaign,” set up two exhibits in Chicago, one empha- 
sized “New Deal Spending” in a display window at 30 East Randolph 
Street. The other called attention at Michigan Avenue and Van Buren Street 
to the effects of “planned scarcity.” Every Republican taxpayers’ club was 
supplied through photographs with key patterns for setting up displays. Mr. 
Kratsky reports that 2,200 such exhibits were displayed in county seats and 
metropolitan centers. 

Since radio, motion pictures, grange meetings, the press, and other 
agencies provide rural voters with entertainment and information, political 
rallies in the countryside no longer have the drawing power they exercised 
in former days. The major parties determined that since farmer and villager 
will not go to the hustings, a representation of the political platform should 
be brought to him. Both parties made use of motor caravans to carry the 
party gospel into the hinterland. Republicans organized a fleet of 28 trucks 
equipped with broadcasting and public address system devices, each of which 
was instructed to travel 10,000 miles a week. Every western state from 
Ohio to the Pacific Coast was traversed; the fleet held 800 meetings, reached 
an estimated 240,000 persons a week and entered 8,000 towns and villages. 
The pride of the fleet was a State Fair truck which conveyed an exhibit of 
imported grains and other farm products designed to show adverse results 
to agriculture of reciprocal treaties. The Democrats employed 43 motor 
caravans to cover nort/iern states. 

No political party has ever excelled the business-like effectiveness of 
the Republicans in the distribution of their party propaganda. Here again 
the techniques of advertising and salesmanship were drawn upon. Burton 
Bigelow, who organized and managed the Correspondence and Distribution 
Division, is an experienced direct-by-mail specialist, advertising agency 
expert, and merchandising counsellor. 

Three hundred and twenty-four persons were employed in the Chicago 
Correspondence and Distribution Division. The department, which occu- 
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pied 40,000 square feet of floor space in party headquarters, operated on an 
8:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. schedule, to keep abreast of airmail, ordinary mail, 
special deliveries, messenger service, and express distribution. Aside from 
handling propaganda pieces prepared by outside printers, the division itself 
produced an enormous amount of literature and letters on its rotoprint 
machine and its three multigraph and nine mimeograph machines. Cutting, 
folding, and stapling equipment completed production operations. 

A quota plan for distribution was set up early in the campaign on 
experience gaired in the 1928 campaign. Political units and organizations 
were to receive in 1936 an amount equal to the 1928 totals, modified by 
such new totals as the Research Division advised. The general quota for 
political organizations down to the county unit was 70 per cent of the grand 
total, with 30 per cent held at headquarters for distribution in response to 
general public demand. The basic mailing list sent literature to 130,000 
precinct committeemen, county and state chairmen, to women’s organiza- 
tions and Young Republican clubs. 

Bigelow reported early in October his division had been averaging the 
dispatch of 10,000,000 pieces of literature daily for a week, with the peak 
load on October 10. At that time he predicted by the end of the campaign 
his division would have shipped from Chicago a total of 186,000,000 pieces. 
The New York headquarters would send out 124,000,000 more, with a 
total for the entire campaign of 310,000,000 pieces.** He repeated this 
estimate to the writer about the middle of October and again used these 
figures in an interview with a correspondent for the Buffalo Evening News.** 
Since the division chief had a systematic inventory and distribution report, 
maintained daily, this is perhaps the most accurate estimate ever released 
by a political party on the total number of propaganda pieces distributed. No 
fewer than 196 separate titles were prepared by the National Committee 
publicity mills.?* 

A last-minute drive on the social security issue resulted in a flood of 
literature from the Industrial Division. I hazard the guess that, with this 
late October addition of propaganda titles, at least 400,000,000 pieces of 
literature flooded the country in the effort to persuade a majority of the 
electorate to vote for Landon. 

Forty-two million sunflower buttons were distributed from Chicago, 
4,500,000 rotogravure sheets, and 15,000,000 auto stickers. 

21 Christian Science Monitor, October 15, 1936, p. 7- 


22 November 3, 1936. 
28 Bigelow. 
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ERRORS SUMMARIZED 


Certain Republican commentators call attention to Landon’s popular 
vote of 16,680,259 as evidence that propagandistic appeals actually were 
effective. There may be a shred of comfort for them in this assertion. 
Whether the party gained or lost votes through propaganda, it is impossible 
to tell accurately. The reasons for Roosevelt’s triumph and Landon’s defeat 
go deeper than mere symbol management. Thorough political organization 
counted heavily. Shrewd campaign management weighed in the scales. 
Candidates won or lost popularity on the basis of their achievements, 
abilities, personal qualities. 

The political high command of the Republican party erred in failing 
to agree upon a few dominating issues. It wasted ammunition on many 
appeals, few of which were adjusted to the central interests of the masses of 
voters. The party required strong central organization of propaganda, but set 
up a decentralized machine. It recruited too many specialists unfamiliar with 
political behavior and preoccupied with promotional ideas successful in the 
commercial sphere. Propagandists failed to “build up” their candidate. Expe- 
rienced experts in the promotional organization were conscious of this over- 
sight, yet could not convince political organizers at the top of the defect in 
strategy. And when Landon went on the stump, faulty counsel of research 
and political advisers helped destroy hopes and illusions of undecided voters. 
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PRESS vs. GOVERNMENT 
—A WARNING 


By ARTHUR KROCK 


Mr. Krock is chief Washington correspondent for the New York Times. 
For more than thirty years he has been a reporter, correspondent, and 
editor, and his Washington experience has totaled twelve years off and 
on since 1909. From 1915 to 1923 he was managing editor or editor of 
the Louisville Times and Courier Journal, the paper with which he 
began work as a reporter in 1906. He left Louisville for the New York 
World in 1923, and four years later joined the Times staff. Mr. Krock 
writes with knowledge and conviction regarding the possible creation 
of a central Federal press bureau. 


Beery American government is in a contest with the newspapers as to 
which shall be the first to reveal plans and actions. The government—being 
composed of politicians anxious to win public favor and to succeed them- 
selves—naturally wants to make its own announcements. It wants to dish 
up its record with the most palatable sauces of publicity because it depends 
for ratification and approval on public opinion and on the Congress which 
supposedly reflects that. 

The newspapers, on the other hand, have precisely the opposite duty. 
Their function is to keep the public constantly informed of trends and 
projects leading to plans and acts so that democratic processes may be exer- 
cised to the full and nothing momentous be swiftly consummated by political 
action before the public can realize what is going on, and why and wherefore. 

In this never-ending contest the newspapers have always been far 
ahead. Untroubled in this country by censorship, except in war-time, they 
have used their own news judgment and considered themselves under no 
duty to save officials from the embarrassments of premature publication, with 
its possible frustrating effect on cherished plans. All administrations at 
Washington within recent memory have constantly set guards over the 
sources of news. But by the exercise of greater intelligence, by daring regula- 
tions and occasional threats, the administrations of President Roosevelt have 
got better service from their guards. 

The result has been that Mr. Roosevelt—as in the notable instance of his 
message to Congress Friday, February 5, on judicial reforms—has been 
able to keep many acts and plans from publication until he was able to 
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produce them himself with brilliant stage-effects, calculated to attract 
public support. But his success and that of his aides have been far below 
100 per cent. The newspaper correspondents are too industrious, numerous, 
and ingenious to permit anything near that average, and there are still 
plenty of members of Congress and other office-holders who will “leak” 
on assurance that their names will never be made known. 


CENTRAL INFORMATION BUREAU 

But because of the tendency of the Roosevelt administration to set a 
wider seal on maturing plans than has been set by preceding governments, 
there is real menace to the legitimate flow of news to the public in the 
proposal of a Central Information Bureau by the Brownlow-Gulick-Mer- 
riam committee to reorganize the government. In the form suggested this is 
a mere device to funnel through one government channel information for 
the various branches of the government itself—a coordination of policy and 
fact. But the press has quickly recognized that this funnel could easily be 
turned outward, requiring news correspondents in Washington to apply to 
one agency for all the facts about the largest Federal establishment in history. 

That would amount to an intolerable inner censorship. While it would 
in time probably be broken down by members of Congress and the news- 
paper colony in the capital, it would during its existence promote confusion, 
delay, inaccuracy, and partisan color in the news of government activities. 
Federal executive business would proceed in whatever degree of secrecy 
the President and his policy-makers might fix; and such instances as Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s original attempt to isolate the Treasury Department from 
legitimate press inquiry suggest the possibility of a very high degree of 
secrecy indeed. 

That is why the press—and the public, which is the chief party in 
interest, should join the press in this—opposes the Central Bureau of Infor- 
mation as the further extension of an un-democratic and selfishly political 
tendency. 

Never has government publicity been so widely disseminated as under 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Able newspaper men are in charge in every 
department and agency. The press-sheets are of great value, and rarely has 
any statement been disproved in fact. Newspaper bureaus in Washington 
could not, for example, have covered the multifarious open activities of the 
NRA code authorities without using the NRA press department as an 
auxiliary. There are not enough reporters in Washington to keep any one 
newspaper or press association in touch with all these matters. 
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DANGER OF CENSORSHIP 


The only aspect of the government's press bureaus to which I object 
is the idea of making them the sole press contact and unifying them. At 
the State Department and a few other places correspondents are still free to 
interview under-officials, known to be expert in various matters, and get 
news and background. But especially at the Treasury, and the Department 
of the Interior with its numerous subsidiaries, everything must funnel 
through the press representative. The section chief who violates the rule 
is subject to dismissal. The system is bureaucratic, limiting, censoring, and 
if further concentrated it will be a public danger. 

There is no good reason for that concentration, so far as public welfare 
is concerned. Press conferences have been developed since 1933 into a 
government good-will agency which completely protects officials from mis- 
representation. By use of the “off-the-record” device these conferences are 
made even more useful to the administration. A newspaper man asks a 
question. Before he can move to prevent it, the government official begins 
a reply with the preface that this is “off-the-record.” The White House 
definition of this phrase is that nothing the official says can be published 
in any way, with or without attribution. It cannot be hinted in the news- 
papers. It cannot be repeated to the correspondent’s superiors. Depending 
upon the correspondent’s interpretation of ethics, the information is thus 
sealed long or briefly. In the President’s press conferences—and he makes 
free use of this method—the doors are locked so that none can walk out. 
And also, it all happens so quickly that one could not walk out even if he 
decided to make so valorous a gesture. This advantage on the side of the 
government should fill all requirements. 

All politicians resent the freedom of the press when events are going 
against them, when their plans are prematurely revealed, or when their 
utterances have boomeranged upon them. But, with all sympathy for this 
natural emotion, they should not be permitted to employ government to 
bottle up the news. 

The wish to hamper the American press in its conception of itself as 
the eyes and ears of the public has been so persistently revealed in New Deal 
Washington that the newspaper profession is acutely sensitive to any sug- 
gestion of restriction. That is why publishers required the Constitutional 
guarantee to be written into their contract with the government under the 
NRA. That is why they will never, unless the foundation of their institution 
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crumbles, submit to licensing by the government. That is why the least 
indication of a wish on the part of government to censor news or news 
comment by any process—withholding, closing sources, private pressure, 
social beguilement—is taken by the press as a major challenge, and the 
public, chief beneficiary of, and colleague in, this liberty, is given warning. 

Sometimes these warnings are hysterical, exaggerated, selfish. But 
every one of them is useful if press freedom is, as I take it to be, the surest 
safeguard for democracy as we know it in America. If at times the clamor 
appears to be out of proportion to the cause, and if some publishers charge 
with deliberate attempts at permanent censorship governments which are 
merely temporarily overcome by self-worship, it may be well to recall 
something M. Clemenceau once said. “Remember,” he exclaimed when one 
of his sincerest and fussiest ministers was charged with foolish exaggeration, 
“Rome was not saved by eagles.” 

It was under Woodrow Wilson that the government as an institution 
learned how to formulate and use propaganda. Until that time propaganda 
had been personal, and its greatest manufacturer was Theodore Roosevelt. 
In the time of President Hoover government propaganda, through the 
gradual and growing employment of press agents for the departments, 
began to attain the status of a major official industry which was to come 
to fuller flower under Roosevelt and the New Deal. In the growing darkness 
of the depression under Mr. Hoover, paths were obscured, and the thought 
of making propaganda into a Federal official product did not have the 
attention it has received since. Mr. Hoover barred from his newspaper 
audiences those departmental press agents who throng Mr. Roosevelt's. 
His subordinates in the departments were free to discuss news matters with 
representatives of the press. But the channel publicity system has already 
stopped that except amo. the policy-makers, and a single information 
funnel would further reduce the trickle to a series of slow drops of official 
news. 


NOTHING BUT HANDOUTS 

Ideally effective, the Central Committee of which some of the President's 
aides lie dreaming would completely substitute the dead, printed leaflet— 
what we call the handout—for the warm and living speech of all public 
administrators except the President and the few permitted by him to com- 
municate with the people through the press. That ideal effect is impossible; 
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the conflicting interests of members of Congress, and the Press Gallery 
under present Constitutional conditions, will prevent it. 

But the project will for a time pollute, and for a longer time stain, 
the stream of executive information. It is to be hoped the President will 
never sanction it; that he will continue to view it as the “brainstorm” he 
once said it was. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BASIS OF 
EMOTIONAL NATIONALISM 


By CARL JOACHIM FRIEDRICH 


Since 1926 Dr. Friedrich (University of Heidelberg, Ph.D. in Economics 
and Political Science, 1925) has been teaching at Harvard University, 
where he is now a Professor of Government. He is the editor of Studies 
in Systematic Political Science and Comparative Government. In addition 
to many articles, he is the author of Responsible Bureaucracy, Respon- 
sible Government Service Under the American Constitution, and Consti- 
tutional Government and Politics. This paper illustrates how election 
data may be used under certain circumstances to evaluate the influence 
of an important factor in the opinion forming process. 


The disturbing effect of emotional nationalism in the conduct of foreign 
affairs has been vividly emphasized in the various policies of the Fascist 
governments. The presence of this factor is equally apparent in the reaction 
of other countries to such policies, and indeed it is manifest generally in 
contemporary international affairs. The potency of this force makes it 
important to determine whether there may be distinct groups within the 
modern nation which more particularly develop mass-nationalism. 

That the agricultural group may be especially nationalistic has long 
suggested itself to political observers and practitioners. Ever since the 
Jacobin nationalism of the Great Revolution, the French farmer has been 
militant in his patriotism. I! Duce exalts the Italian peasant as ever responsive 
to his call to support the nation; and the military caste of Japan seems to 
be upheld in its imperialist ventures chiefly by the support of the rural 
regions. In the United States the farming population combines an attitude 
of progressivism concerning certain domestic issues with a nationalism of 
definitely insular type. 

In more general terms, it has been suggested that “with a considerable 
degree of probability it seems possible to contend that the agricultural 
classes have a more developed attitude of nationalism, in the sense of love 
for their own country or region, than the bulk of the urban population.” 
This love may be explained by the fact that the rural population is more 
homogeneous, that it contains a smaller number of outsiders and foreigners, 


1 See Sorokin, P., and Zimmermann, C. C., Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology (1929), 
pp. 407 ff. 
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that it has much less contact with foreign countries and peoples, and finally, 
that its mobility is much more limited, country folk usually dying in the 
place where they were born. It is evident that all these factors produce a 
more pronounced group sentiment. In its modern form, this sentiment is 
known as nationalism. 

Since the farmer’s whole existence depends upon his place of birth, 
the “fatherland” or “patrie” becomes an inseparable and inalienable part 
of his personality. The interest of rural folk and the interest of their country 
are palpably one. The proposition of the Marxist manifesto: “Proletarians 
do not have any fatherland,” cannot have any appeal to the average farmer. 
It has been alleged that even in countries like the United States and Switzer- 
land the farmers are more opposed to the League of Nations than are the 
urban voters;? while on the other hand, various ultra-patriotic and national- 
istic movements like the Ku Klux Klan, Fascism, or the “Sacred National 
Union” generally find strong support among farmers and peasants. 

Unfortunately, adequate quantitative proof of these propositions has 
been lacking. In western democracies the equivocal meaning of general 
elections makes it impossible to determine to any extent the distribution of 
nationalism among the various districts or economic and social groupings. 
The votes for National Socialism in Germany, before and after the estab- 
lishment of the present régime are unsatisfactory because the party program 
is directed toward internal as well as external matters. Only seldom has a 
referendum been held on a clear issue involving the question of nationalism. 
Even the results of the Swiss referendum on the League of Nations may be 
explained in terms of mere conservatism, which must not be confused 
with nationalism, although the two attitudes are closely related. Later 
referenda have not yet been analyzed. 


GERMAN REFERENDUM SUPPLIES TEST CASE 
A unique situation arose in Germany, however, when the referendum 
provisions of the Weimar Constitution were invoked by aationalist 
groups to consult the public on a matter strictly within the field of foreign 
affairs and involving clearly the question of “emotional nationalism.” The 
published figures offer an invaluable opportunity for a quantitative study 
of the distribution of such nationalism. 
2 See Sorokin and Zimmermann, op. cit., p. 474, and Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schweiz 


cited there. A more detailed investigation, which is being carried on at present under 
my supervision, suggests considerable qualifications wo this interpretation. 
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In September 1929, these nationalist groups, fearing that the evacuation 
of the Rhineland might be construed as a victory for the moderates, sought 
to focus attention upon their own objectives by demanding a popular 
referendum against the Young Plan for the settlement of the reparations 
problem. More specifically, the Steel Helmet, the German Nationalist 
People’s Party, and the Union of Veterans of the World War requested the 
Minister of the Interior to open lists of petitions on a “law against the 
enslavement of the German people,” popularly called the “Liberty Law.” The 
proposed bill stipulated that the German government must notify the 
foreign powers that the war-guilt clauses of the Versailles Treaty were 
contrary to fact and were not binding in international law; demanded the 
unconditional withdrawal of all troops from occupied areas; and declared 
any officer of the German Government who would sign a treaty based upon 
the “war-guilt lie” guilty of treason. 

Under the Constitution one-tenth of all eligible voters were required to 
sign such an initiative petition. The vote on the petition took place on 
October 29, 1929, and brought 10.02 per cent of the eligible voters to the 
polls. Thereupon the bill went to the German parliament and was defeated. 
Under the terms of the Constitution, a majority of the electorate would 
have to take part in the referendum in order to render it valid. But when the 
referendum was held on December 22, 1929, only 6,308,578 voters out of the 
42,323,473 eligible voters participated. Through its failure to go to the 
polls, the electorate defeated the proposed referendum. Abstention from the 
election had been vigorously urged by all groups opposed to the bill, and 
very few negative votes were cast. Hence, the figures for participation 
constitute a reliable index to the spatial distribution of emotional nationalism. 

The fact that the proposed law was of doubtful constitutionality, since 
popular participation in foreign policy was contrary to the Constitution, 
only serves to emphasize the significance of the vote as an expression of 
heedless national sentiment. By explicitly voicing the indignation of a 
certain part of the German electorate at the international position of 
Germany, the vote registered a protest rather than decided an issue. 


EMOTIONAL NATIONALISM CLEARLY SHOWN 

The emotional character of the nationalism involved in this referendum 
may be clearly shown by extracts from contemporary speeches. In his 
original speech of September 1, 1929, Herr Hugenberg, the leader of the 
Nationalists, declared: “The world will return our sword to us when our 
hearts have become pure and strong. Our revival will be easier than we now 
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imagine in our despondency. We do not wish to be the slaves of foreign 
capital. Against this we must fight with the hardness of our hearts and the 
steadfastness of our will. These two will eventually produce an effect like 
that of the trumpets at Jericho.”* This was followed by an even more radical 
speech on the following day by Justizrat Class, who demanded that people 
like Dr. Hilferding and Dr. Stresemann be impeached by a high court. 
“Stresemann is the epitome of all the dangerous forces in the people!”* 
It would seem that the inclusion of the proposed bill’s Section 4, which 
would have made officers of the government guilty of treason, resulted 
from pressure from the radical elements within the nationalist movement, 
more particularly the National Socialists. Goebbels wrote editorially: “It 
is probably now the task of our movement to give to this referendum a 
distinctly revolutionary bent. . . . Is it surprising that we mobilize our forces 
against this nonsense (the Young Plan), that we organize active resistance 
against this criminal system, and that we help the groaning of a martyred 
people to be heard? Away with these traitors to German liberty!"* It was 
maintained by some groups in the “national opposition” to the bill, such 
as the National Agricultural Association, that Section 4 was directed against 
von Hindenburg as well as the Cabinet.’ The President himself seemed 
inclined to view it in that light, for it became authoritatively known that 
he considered the section “a subjective and personal political attack 
which he regretted and condemned.”* This attitude did not hinder him, 
however, from stating repeatedly that he remained neutral toward the 
initiative petition.® 
At first, government officials were not to be permitted to vote for the 

referendum on the ground that such a vote constituted a violation of their 
oath of office.*° To be sure, the civil servants’ own organization, the Union 
of Civil Servants (Deutscher Beamtenbund) had resolved to advise its 
members against the referendum, but the effect of this action was, of 

5 See Frankfurter Zeitung, Morgenblatt, September 2, 1929. This paper will be cited 
as FZ M; and the first and second Abendblatt editions as 1A and 24. 

* See FZ M, September 2, 1929. 

5 See FZ 2M, September 15, 1929, and 2M, September 22, 1929. 

® See Der Angriff, September 8, 1929. 

™See FZ 2M, September 15, 1929, and 2M, September 22, 1929. This association later 
itself supported the referendum. 

8 See FZ 1M, October 19, 1929. 

® See his letter as given in FZ 2M, October 17, 1929. See also FZ 1M and 2M, October 
24, 1929; 2M, December 18, 1929; 1M, December 19, 1929; and Professor Anschiitz’s 
article, 1M, November 13, 1929. 


10 See letter of Severing as reported in FZ 2M, October 17, 1929. The court decided 
that the government's action was unconstitutional. See FZ A, December 19, 1929. 
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course, that the partisans of the measure claimed that the government was 
exerting undue pressure against the referendum. This view of the situation 
was greatly strengthened by the fact that the Minister of the Interior 
dissolved the Steel Helmet in the west. Although this minister insisted that 
his action had nothing to do with the referendum, one may be permitted 
to doubt his statement.'! But before the initiative election in October, the 
government retracted its prohibition, and, according to its own estimates, 
from 8,000 to 10,000 federal and state officials, and from 30,000 to 40,000 
municipal officials took part in the vote.'* 

But the whole campaign referred to methods of action, not ends. 
“Nobody in Germany thinks that the Young Plan is the final word. 
Everybody in Germany is determined to secure a further improvement at 
the first opportunity,” wrote the liberal Frankfurter Zeitung.* This idea 
was emphasized in an Appeal Against the Hugenberg Referendum issued 
on October 15 by many prominent Germans. “A referendum is to be held 
which demands that we abandon in principle the policy of negotiation 
and conciliation; it seeks to give the appearance that Germany can now 
force her wishes and demands upon the victors of the World War... . 
Belief in the fairy tale of Germany’s sole responsibility is slowly disappear- 
ing, but this hopeful development would be retarded for years by the 
referendum. It is for the German people to decide between reason and 
nonsense. Anyone who signs the referendum aids in the destruction and the 
enslavement of the German nation!”** 

The government took the same position. Minister of the Interior Severing 
expressed indignation that any politician could pass lightly over the fact that 
no German government and no German had ever recognized the war-guilt 
dictates of the Versailles Treaty. Evidently the war-guilt question had 
been introduced for the purpose of emotionalizing the masses and stimu- 
lating them to nationalist frenzy, rather than to effect any material change in 
policy. Severing emphasized that the Young Plan brought important relief 

11 For this phase of the situation see FZ A, October 10, 1929; 1M, October 16, 1929; 
2M, October 17, 1929. 

12 Statement of Ministerial Director Badt before the Court of State on December 17, 
1929. See FZ 2M. 

18 On September 12, 1929, Abendblatt, where the first wording of the referendum bill 
is given also. This is a point which was persistently overlooked by foreign observ- 
ers. See T. W. Lamont, “The Final Reparations Settlement,” Foreign Affairs, 8: 336 fi. 
(1930). Against this “economic” interpretation see my “Reparation Realities” in Foreign 
Affairs, 7: 118 ff. (1928). 


14 See FZ 2M, October 15, 1929. 
15 Radio address, October 10, 1929. 
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as compared with the Dawes Plan, and he charged the proponents of the 
referendum with the goal of discrediting parliamentary government and 
of precipitating a catastrophe for democracy in the interests of a power- 
hungry plutocracy. 

This may seem a long introduction to a quantitative analysis of the 
referendum vote, but quantitative analyses without a solicitous attention 
to non-quantitative context are apt to be very misleading. 


AGRICULTURAL REGIONS MOST NATIONALISTIC 

Let us turn now to the evidence which tends to support the proposition 
that the farmers and peasants are the real backbone of emotional national- 
ism in contemporary Germany.’* To put the specific question: is there any 
correlation between the percentage of eligible voters who did vote and 
the percentage of people engaged in agriculture? The election figures 
published by the German government’? and the facts concerning the 
economic groupings of the German people'* do show a definite relationship 
between voting and agriculture. 

The facts with respect to the various states of Germany are set forth in 
Table I. Application of the Pearson product-moment coefficient of correla- 
tion formula shows a positive correlation between agriculture and voting 
of .51. The table at once reveals that the two states highest in their voting 
record were the two most agricultural states; and that the three non-agricul- 
tural city-states of Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen were very low in referen- 
dum participation. If reference be made to the ranks of the states, it will 
be seen that eight of the seventeen figures are in the same place or within one 
place; but the other nine are quite far off. In some cases, the bunching of 
agricultural percentages makes the assignment of rank figures misleading; 
but it is also evident that there are some outstanding cases of imperfect 


correlation. 


ANALYSIS OF PROVINCIAL FIGURES 
Baden constitutes the chief exception to our hypothesis. Here, close to 
the French border and under the influence of an enlightened monarchical 


16For the statistical computations and calculations of this study, I have had the 
assistance of Mr. Ralph M. Bischoff under a grant from the Committee of Research in 
the Social Sciences at Harvard University. 

17 Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Band 372, Ill, Anhang: Volksbegehren und Volks- 
entscheid tiber den Entwurf eines “Gesetzes gegen die Versklavung des Deutschen 
Volkes” (Berlin, 1931). 

18 These were taken from the Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich (1927). 
More detailed information is given in Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, vol. 403, V. 
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TABLE I 


Comparison of German states with respect to percentage of eligible inhabitants 
voting in the 1929 referendum and percentage of inhabitants engaged in 








agriculture. 
% Rank Rank Jo Diff. 
Voting inVoting in Agric. in Agric. in Rank 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin 34.0 1 2 40.4 I 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 29.8 2 I 40.8 I 
Thuringia 27.6 3 11 20.9 8 
Oldenburg 24.4 4 3 35.6 I 
Anhalt 23.9 5 13 18.5 s 
Braunschweig 21.1 6 12 19.8 6 
Saxony 17.8 7 14 9.1 7 
Lippe 16.3 8 7 25.0 I 
Prussia 15.3 9 9 22.0 0 
Schaumburg-Lippe 14.5 10 10 21.6 0 
Wiirttemberg 12.2 iI 5 33.0 6 
Bavaria 11.6 12 4 34.9 8 
Bremen 11.4 13 16 2.3 3 
Hesse 8.9 14 8 24.2 6 
Liibeck 8.4 15 15 5.3 ° 
Baden 5.9 16 6 28.2 10 
Hamburg 5.4 17 17 1.9 0 
Mean 17.0 22.6 


house’® the peasantry had achieved a certain measure of political self- 
expression. In this region the national democratic spirit was alive, and there 
was little of the illusionist internationalism of Berlin democracy. Here the 
farmers had organized the “German Peasantry” (Deutsche Bauernschaft), 
and maintained a patriotism which was enlightened and pacific. This 
stronghold was among the last to yield to National Socialism, but when it 
did, it went over with great thoroughness, polling 46 per cent for Hitler on 
March 5, 1933. 

Besides this national democracy, there existed another restraining 
influence in Baden, Bavaria, and other Catholic regions; that of the Center 
Party. This party, as a leading supporter of internationalism in Germany 
(in this respect differing profoundly from Clericalism in France), continued 
to have a considerable following amongst the peasants (particularly the 
women) in all Catholic sections, and especially in Bavaria. 

In Thuringia, the vote was relatively high—the opposite of the situation 
in Baden. At this time Thuringia already had a Nationalist government, 

19 It will be recalled that the Prince of the house who would have been the reigning 
monarch, Prince Max, was the last Chancellor of the Empire, appointed because it was 
hoped that he might gather liberal and socialist support and effect a transformation 


which would stabilize the monarch on a parliamentary constitutionalism. See Prinz Max 
von Baden, Erinnerungen und Dokumente (1927). 
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and five of the seven cabinet ministers were supporters of the proposed 
bill. Consequently the weight of the Thuringian government was set 
against that of the Reich government, and hence there was little of the usual 
federal-state cooperation in this matter. 

As to Saxony, which is also relatively high in voting rank, the analysis 
of the industrial region about Chemnitz may suggest some explanation. 
For in Saxony the vote was appreciably higher than the expectation upon 
the basis of our hypothesis. Here the numerous Nationalist newspapers 
about Chemnitz and in the smaller towns of the Erzgebirge waged a 
vigorous campaign in behalf of the referendum. It may be said that the 
population of this section, having relatively little contact with the outside 
world, is not difficult to influence. It is significant that the anti-semitism 
of the 1890’s found a stronghold here. Later on, the industrial region in the 
western part of the province about Chemnitz and Zwickau*® was the scene 
of considerable success on the part of the Social Democratic Party; yet the 
proportion of voting here was 16.1 per cent. In this part of the country, 
the post-war Communist riots had been particularly violent, producing an 
abiding fear among the citizens and a deep feeling of resentment against 
the Left. The factory owners, who had once been dictated to by the Com- 
munists, tried to prevent the return of such a situation by the formation of 
Steel Helmet groups. The tremendous popularity of this organization 
cannot, of course, be entirely explained by such political motives. The Steel 
Helmet uniform had a great attraction for the unemployed who had not 
been able to afford a suit of clothes for a long time; and the festivities of 
many kinds, including free beer, also attracted men to this patriotic organi- 
zation. Frequently such recruits had previously been Communists, but 
promises of employment persuaded them to change their allegiance. At first 
they became Steel Helmets, but later principally joined the ranks of the 
National Socialists. 

The town of Plauen, with a very large proportion of unemployed, had 
the largest Hitler group in Saxony. The referendum vote here was 21.91 
per cent. From Plauen, the National Socialist movement spread to the 
western villages of the adjoining mountain district, many of which formed 
large local groups. The members of these groups were often entirely without 
means, but the industrialists were ready to make sacrifices in order to hold 
them in line politically. The “industrialist” in this district largely belongs 
to the craftsman type. He has risen through his own efforts and is, therefore, 


20 See FZ A, November 7, 1929. 
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prepared to guard at any cost what he has built up himself. The very fact, 
in short, that this part of Saxony has been so very Red is responsible for the 
strength of the appeal of national radicalism later on. 

Having demonstrated a considerable degree of correlation between 
agriculture and nationalism among the German states, we may well focus 
our attention upon the differences among the provinces of Prussia. These 
data are given in Table II. Here we find the same general tendency even 
more sharply operative. 


TABLE II 
Comparison of Prussian Provinces (not including the Hohenzollern district") 
with respect to percentage of eligible inhabitants voting in the 1929 referendum 
and percentage of inhabitants engaged in agriculture. 





% Rank Rank %o Diff. 
Voting inVotng in Agric. in Agric. in Rank 
Pomerania 36.3 I 4 41.2 3 
East Prussia 29.6 2 3 45-4 I 
Grenzm. Posen-Westpr. 28.8 3 2 47-5 1 
Brandenburg 25.7 4 6 31.5 2 
Saxony 23.6 5 9 23.5 4 
Lower Silesia 20.3 6 8 27.4 2 
Hanover 20.1 | 5 31.6 2 
Schleswig-Holstein 19.1 8 10 23.0 2 
Upper Silesia 13.3 9 7 30.7 2 
Berlin 10.9 10 14 8 4 
Hesse Nassau 10.7 11 11 21.9 0 
Westphalia 5.9 12 12% 13.3 V, 
Rhenish Prussia 4.1 13 12% 13.3 Y, 
Mean 18.8 27.0 


These data give us a positive correlation of .82. A glance at the com- 
parative rankings shows that the differences are small and relatively incon- 
sequential. For instante, Berlin has the smallest percentage of agricultural 
population, yet two other non-agricultural regions (Westphalia and Rhenish 
Prussia) have a smaller percentage of voters in the referendum. 

A map based upon the referendum figures for Prussia reveals that by 
and large mass-nationalism increases as one proceeds from the southwest 
to the northeast within that state.?* Exceptions to this progression are found 
in Berlin, Hamburg, and Upper Silesia. The obvious explanation of the 

21In Hohenzollern the vote was much lower than would be expected from its agri- 
cultural character. This province is a small enclave in the Black Forest, surrounded by 
the states of Baden and Wurttemberg. It is natural that the voting figures do not cor- 
respond with those for the rest of Prussia, but rather with those of the surrounding states 
which we have considered above. 


22 For an interesting analysis of the social conditions in Pomerania, the Prussian 
province with the highest vote, see FZ 2M, November 10, 1929. 
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general trend is that rural portions of Germany are more patriotic than 
urban areas.”* 


EXPLANATIONS CONSIDERED 


In view of our references to National Socialism in explaining the 
referendum figures, it may be well to emphasize the need for caution in 
interpreting the data offered here as evidence of rural tolerance toward the 
theory and practice of dictatorship. Some time ago the suggestion was 
advanced that “European dictatorships have as a rule been established in 
rural countries” and that “political liberty may, by and large, be considered 
to be essentially a product of urban life.”** With dictatorship now established 
in Germany—not a predominantly rural community—the mere absence 
of a desire for political liberty seems to be an insufficient explanation. But 
to the extent that emotional nationalism is the positive and driving force 
in the establishment of dictatorships, the fact that this nationalism is strongest 
in rural areas may aid in explaining the distribution of European dic- 
tatorships. 

It may be alternatively suggested that the rural population felt more 
keenly than the urban population the distress resulting from the economic 
crisis. The reply must be that observation of the situation in the United 
States and elsewhere does not permit economic distress to be accepted as an 
adequate explanation for the existence of mass-nationalism in agricultural 
areas. Such distress may intensify nationalism, but this spirit is very strong 
in times of rural prosperity. 

An objection of a quite different sort to the interpretation offered here 
concerning the referendum figures may be based upon the fact that the 
usual secrecy in voting was absent, since appearance at the polls was quite 
logically interpreted to indicate the voter’s support of the bill. Because the 
Social Democratic Party and the moderate middle groups had advised their 
members to stay away from the polls, the freedom of the vote was impaired 
wherever they were strong. In industrial centers it would have been difficult 
to appear at the polling stations without being designated an enemy of the 
Republic.”* 


28 This correlation is suggested by FZ A, November 4, 1929, but is attributed to the 
radical agitation which was carried on in the villages. But this begs the question since 
the greater agitation in the villages also has to be accounted for. 

_** See Rappard, W. E., Uniting Europe (1930), pp. 36-47. The evident value of this 
discussion is somewhat impaired by the simple antithesis between dictatorship and 
democracy. 

25 See editorial in FZ A, November 2, 1929. 
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On the other hand, in the rural districts of Germany vigorous pressure 
was brought to bear by the large estate owners in favor of the referendum, 
A certain von Kleist, of Karthun Manor near Wilsnack, took his laborers 
in a festive wagon to the polls and told them to enter their names on the 
petition lists if they did not wish to be dismissed. Queried as to this pro- 
cedure, he frankly admitted his action, saying: “Yes, I have done that. If 
the Minister of the Interior forces his officials to stay away from the referen- 
dum, I may force my laborers to enter their names instead.”** Such a 
practice would at least oblige the employees to vote, and there is no doubt 
that a considerable number of the country votes were the result of such 
pressure.”* 

Nor is the case of this referendum unique. “In small communities 
the ballot-box does not conserve a secret: the great proprietor, the mayor, 
the official, the priest have more than one way of knowing the vote which 
each individual gives or is going to give. Simple folk who gladly dramatize 
things, cannot persuade themselves that they are not watched even if in 
reality they are not, and this obsession falsifies their attitude. . . . Must 
the votes, therefore, lose all significance? Not at all; for the fact itself, that 
this pressure operates or does not operate is remarkably significant: it tells 
us how independent or interdependent classes are economically.”** Rural 
life cannot be imagined without this interdependence, and the fact that the 
rural population everywhere is the backbone of mass-nationalism finds a 
most important, if partial, explanation here.*® Consequently, the existence 
of this influence is not a true objection at all, but simply “explains” to some 
extent why the vote in behalf of this referendum should have been so large 
in the rural sections. The same may be said regarding any objection arising 
from pressure to restrain people from voting in urban areas, although it 
must be admitted that the relative importance of this pressure remains 
obscure. 

We may, then, say that all available evidence points to the conclusion 
that the rural population constitutes the compact mass which stands behind 
the uncompromising, emotional nationalism. That is perhaps the most 

26 See FZ 2M, October 23, 1929. For a more general statement of similar cases see 
FZ 2M, October 31, 1929; 2M, November 2, 1929. See also the discussion in A, Novem- 
ber 2, 1929, and the news item regarding Pomerania. 

27 See FZ 2M, October 23, 1929. 

28 See Siegfried, A., Tableau politique de la France de l’ouest (1913), pp. ix ff. 

29 Compare the unsympathetic but detailed discussion in FZ 1M, November 5, 1929, 


“Im Reiche des Gutsherrn.” There seem also to have been a certain number of false 
votes, about 6,000 to 10,000, if one can trust the official statistics. See FZ 2M, November 


24, 1929. 
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important reason why movements like National Socialism and Fascism are 
first of all supported by the peasants. An analogous situation prevailed in 
France under the Napoleons. These two emperor-dictators were also most 
compactly supported by the peasantry.*® Only gradually were the peasants 
won over to the Republic through Radical Socialism. The German peas- 
antry had not achieved such a well rounded political self-expression or a 
corresponding philosophy. Being on the one hand, through its attachment 
to the soil, strongly national in its inclinations, and on the other hand, 
through its antagonism to large estate-owners, inclined toward progressive 
policies, it was torn between the conservative groups which satisfied its 
national sentiments and the liberal groups which promised internal reforms. 
This was true from East Prussia to Baden. 

The aftermath of the war gradually wrought a profound change in 
this situation. Then the National Socialists appeared on the scene, and, 
abandoning the old division, proceeded to combine the two aspects of the 
rural political philosophy. Thus there emerges in National Socialism that 
militant patriotism which has characterized the French rural population 
since the days of the Great Revolution and Napoleon I.** We have here a 
general constituent of the rule of the people in foreign affairs which we must 
not allow to be obscured by the anti-semitic and anti-parliamentary aspects 
of the same movement. Wherever we have democracy, the rule of the people 
in foreign affairs, we must reckon with this powerful constituent element. 
Cut off from much experience with the outside world, the agricultural 
population will tend to carry its attachment to the paternal soil into the field 
of foreign relations, supporting irrational emotional appeals, no matter how 
extreme. 

8° For further discussion and references see Friedrich, C. J., Constitutional Government 


and Politics (1936), chap. XXV. 
51 See for example Barrés, M., Scenes et doctrines du nationalisme (1902). 
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ADVERTISING LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN ENGLAND 


By L. HILL 


For twenty-eight years, as general secretary of the National Association 
of Local Government Officers, Mr. Hill has had an unusual opportunity 
to study the evolution of English public opinion in regard to public 
administration. Mr. Hill holds an M.A. degree from Liverpool Uni- 
versity, and is a Commander of the British Empire. He is also a 
founder and member of the Consultative Council on National Health 
Insurance of the Ministry of Health; a member of the joint committee 
of the Institute of Public Administration and University Representatives 
on the teaching of public administration; and a member of the council 
of the permanent bureau of the International Union of Local Authori- 
ties, the International Hospital Association, and the Joint University 
Council for School Studies and Public Administration. As a detailed 
case study from the field of public administration, this article suggests 
the need for similar studies in other fields. 


I. is now twenty-eight years since I was appointed the first general secretary 
of the National Association of Local Government Officers and began the 
long effort to inform the general public regarding the facts of municipal 
and county administration in England. Anyone with an intimate knowledge 
of the service conditions of local government officers in those early days 
will admit that they were very uneven, without form or plan. It was a 
natural state of affairs resulting from the gradual growth of a system of 
local government built up by piecemeal legislation over a period of seventy- 
two years. The “newness” of our present local government layout may be 
imagined when I say that practically 75 per cent of the legislation concerning 
local authorities, their scope and duties, has been passed by Parliament 
within my own lifetime. 

Starting as I did with no more help than a typewriter, a few sheets of 
notepaper, and a filing cabinet, it is hardly necessary to state that I have 
had to do nearly every job which a fully qualified staff of organizers, 
lawyers, and accountants now performs most efficiently. The experience 
has been invaluable. Negotiations which I have conducted with councils 
for the improvement of salaries, or to ward off a threatened attack on 
existing salaries, taught me a great deal about the mentality of those who 
had the economic welfare of local government officers in their keeping. 
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There was a complete absence of any sense of the national importance 
of the public health services, of the administration of education, or even of 
child welfare, maternity care, and decent housing. Because there was no 
known formula for measuring the economics of a decent life, local gov- 
ernment appeared to have no value except to provide a job for men and 
women who were “lucky” to have been appointed. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OBSTACLES 


One adverse effect of the traditional parochial view of local government, 
was the influence which local industrial conditions had upon the rates of 
remuneration for professional, technical, administrative, and clerical 
employees. Their work values were measured by the standards of pay in 
local occupations, and, if trade in the town was “bad” then local officers 
suffered because “the town could not afford increase of salary.” The irony 
of this argument was emphasized when industrial depression brought 
heavier responsibilities for those engaged in public administration. Any 
excuse was an opportunity for town and county councillors to say that 
“taxes were already a burden on industry,” that the “officials were in a shel- 
tered occupation,” and that “thousands of wage earners, who were getting 
less than the town hall staff, should not be saddled with an additional 
burden.” I have been told that “if we sacked all our officials today we could 
fill their places tomorrow from the ranks of the unemployed at half their 
salaries.” 

In one of the arbitration cases which I had to conduct before the 
Industrial Court, the counsel for the local authority actually put into the 
witness box representatives of local traders and business associations who 
produced elaborate tables showing the amount paid by grocers, small firms, 
and private farmers, to their employees, and in opposite columns the salaries 
of the county officials. There was no evidence to show comparatively either the 
qualifications or the duties of the employees on either side. Business men of 
all types had been nurtured on assertions that public administration was 
wasteful; that efficiency depended upon the threat of dismissal; that any 
form of security was enervating. The climax came with a “financial” crisis 
which shook the political foundation of Britain in the fall of 1931. 

Business men who asked, during the boom period ten years earlier, 
“Why do you work at the town hall for such a miserable pittance?” were 
by this time “on their uppers” and, comparatively speaking, impoverished. 
These men now shouted in unison, “The rates and taxes are the cause of 
it all.” The country believed them. The result was a reduction of all public 
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officials’ salaries. Every unsuccessful business man, every financier who had 
not already committed suicide, brought out his tom-tom and put on his war 
paint. There was no time to argue the case. Reason was useless. For nearly 
300 years private businesses had been surrounded with a halo of catch-phrases, 
which, like some of Burke’s expressions “satisfied the ear, and rang upon 
the senses like utterances of profound truth.” The mere fact that such 
arguments were used was not in itself serious; the distressing point was 
that men in authority believed them to be true. 

Spending $40 out of public funds on meals for 160 undernourished school 
children was rank socialism and “squandermania,” but the same amount 
spent on entertaining six business friends at one dinner was “good busi- 
ness,” although the foodstuffs consumed may have been supplied by the 
same tradesmen. Not one school of economists since Adam Smith had ever 
imagined that public administration came within their range of studies. 
Consequently, they elaborated a highly complicated system of proving a 
given result, and showing that exactly the same result would occur again if 
all the predisposing incidents were repeated in exactly the same order—and 
they got away with it. 

The result was that the public servant and his work were left to the 
comic cartoonist and the red-nosed comedian: Centuries of adverse propa- 
ganda meant that very few consumers of local government services and 
perhaps an even smaller percentage of those who were elected to “manage” 
them, really believed that these services had any virtues. To have tried to 
prove the economic value of public administration to people whose whole 
philosophy of life was based upon that of the counting-house, would have 
been as cruel as attempting to prove to a “believer” that heaven is not 
yet open to the public. It soon became apparent that adequate service 
conditions for local government officers could not be effected unless the 
public realized that money contributed by individual householders to 
defray the cost of administrative services gave value as good as a similar 
amount spent at the drug stores. 


NEW PUBLIC RELATIONS POLICY 

The national executive council of the National Association of Local Gov- 
ernment Officers gave this problem its most careful consideration and 
finally embarked upon a new public relations policy in 1932. An expert was 
retained to advise on technical matters. Letters to the press were prepared, 
and prominent people were induced to sign them. “Follow-ups” appeared 
in later issues of the same papers. Special articles were written by experts, 
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prominent economists, and university lecturers. These were printed in 
pamphlet form, and sent to the newspapers and to every Member of 
Parliament. Incidentally, it is worth noting that one pamphlet, dealing with 
the burden imposed upon local authorities by unemployment, proved to 
be a very important document in the hands of the Members of P>rliament 
and played some part in changing the whole policy of unemployment relief. 

From 1932 to 1934 frequent references to the centenary of local govern- 
ment to be staged in 1935 brought about a widespread interest in the 
prospect of celebrating 100 years of local government. We made this our 
first objective. As the Association had branches in every town it was decided 
to ask them to cooperate in our efforts and the following suggestions were 
sent to each branch: 


1. Tours of inspection through the various departments of the Corporation to be 
arranged for parties of taxpayers when either the chairman of the appropriate committee 
or the head of the department could explain the value of the undertaking. 

2. Pictorial exhibitions of the progress of the town and, if possible, a display of the 
charter of incorporation at a museum or library. 

3. Each “spending department” to issue an attractive and well written leaflet 


_ showing the cost of the services rendered and what the taxpayers receive for their money. 


4. A local history with a foreword by the mayor or local Member of Parliament 
to be written and distributed to each householder, showing the progress and accomplish- 
ments of the town since its establishment and illustrated with pictures contrasting old 
and new conditions. 

5. The mayor or the chairman of the council to give a dinner to local notables. 
This would provide good press publicity, if well “stage-managed.” 

6. The mayor or chairman of the council to arrange an interview with the local 
press on the work of the council, and on what it proposed to do to celebrate the centenary 
of the Municipal Corporations Act. 

7. The local press to publish an extensive history of the town, preferably as a serial, 
as well as full reports of the tours of inspection referred to above. 

8. The mayor, chairman of the council, or other local person of prominence to give 
a series of illustrated lectures, based upon the models already prepared. 

g. Suitable adaptations of the model lectures to be given at every Rotary Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, and other business or luncheon club within the town. Local press 
reporters to be invited to these talks. 

10, One hour to be set aside in the schools one day each year for a lesson on local 
government. Additional lessons to be given to older children throughout the year. If 
possible, the local authority would be induced to offer prizes for the best essay on the 
lessons given in the schools and the local newspapers induced to publish these essays. 

11. Arrangements to be made with the local Women's Guilds, Mothers’ Unions, 
and other appropriate women's associations for talks based upon The Housewife and 
the Town Hall, a book recently written by Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher and published by the 

12. The creation of a voluntary civic fund to enable citizens to commemorate the 
centenary in some fitting way—such as endowing beds at the local hospitals. Subscrip- 
tions would be limited to 6d. per head, or even less, the object being not to collect a 
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large sum of money, but to promote a sense of civic solidarity and to secure a compre- 
hensive voluntary tribute by the citizens themselves. 

13. Mayor’s Day—November 9, 1935, and other local dates of importance, to be 
utilized for publicity purposes. 

14. In towns where it is customary to hold an annual pageant efforts should be 
made to include a local government tableau, based upon some local development of 


importance. 
NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


In addition to purely local efforts many other events and functions 
were arranged to interest wider publics. They may be summarized as follows: 

Centenary Volume. A book of essays entitled A Century of Municipal 
Progress was produced under the editorship of Professor Harold J. Laski, 
Dr. W. A. Robson, and Dr. W. Ivor Jennings. Each essay was written by an 
acknowledged expert in his particular sphere: 


Professor Elie Halevy: Before 1835. Dr. J. L. Hammond: The Social Background. 

Dr. Jennings: The Municipal Revolution. Lord Snell: The Town Council. Professor 

Laski: The Committee System. Sir George Newman: The Health of the People. 

The Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison: Highways and Transportation. Sir Ernest Simon: 

Housing and Civic Planning. Professor Frank Smith: The Nation’s Schools. Stanley 

Jast: Public Libraries. Sir Frederick Kenyon: Municipal Museums and Art Galleries. 

Dr. H. Finer: The Police and Public Safety. Dr. Robson: Public Utility Services. 

Dr. Gilbert Slater: Relief of the Poor. Sir Josiah Stamp: The Finance of Municipal 

Government. John Willis: Parliament and the Local Authorities. Dr. Jennings: 

Central Control. Dr. Robson: The Outlook. C. Kent Wright: Chronological Table 

of Local Government. 

Association of Municipal Corporations. The Association of Municipal 
Corporations held a banquet at the City of London Guildhall on October 
22, 1935, at which Ex-King Edward VIII (then Prince of Wales) was the 
guest of honor. The Prince spoke on the importance of local government. 

Centenary Essay Competition. N.A.L.G.O. organized an essay compe- 
tition on the subject: “What Do We Owe to Local Government?” The com- 
petition was open to every citizen, and the entries were judged by Mrs. 
H. A. L. Fisher, wife of a former Minister of Education and the author of 
The Housewife and the Town Hail, Sir Frederick J. Marquis, M.A., B.Sc., 
J.P., member of the advisory council to the Post Office; Dr. A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A, Vice-Chancellor, University of Sheffield; 
Lord Riverdale, K.B.E., Vice-Consul for Denmark in Sheffield since 1899 
and Consul for Belgium in Shefheld since 1915; Sir Arthur Robinson, G.C.B., 
K.C.B., C.B., C.B.E., Chairman of the Supply Board; Sir Joseph Stamp, 
G.B.E., K.B.E., C.B.E., Chairman of the London, Midland and Scottish 


Railway, and the Charter Mayor of Beckenham. 
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Civic Sunday. On October 10, 1935, a communication was addressed 
co each town clerk suggesting that an endeavor be made to signalize the 
centenary by having a special reference made to it in all churches on 
Mayor’s Sunday. All replies were favorable and, from the number of press 
clippings received, it appeared that Civic Sunday was well observed through- 
out the country. 

“Times” Supplement. On December 10, 1935, The Times published a 
special local government centenary supplement which expounded the scope 
and development of local government; dealt with the diversity of public 
services and utilities; and explained how local government is organized 
and how the duties of local government officers are performed. It consti- 
tuted a compendium of information concerning the administration of local 
affairs and a valuable historical record. The contributors were of the same 
order of distinction as those in the Centenary Volume. 


THE PRESS 


Apart from extremely good press notices, reports, and photographs of 
various events held during the year to celebrate the centenary, about 8,000 
special articles appeared in daily and weekly newspapers and in magazines 
and journals. Special mention may be made of the more important press 
pronouncements: 

a. Special supplements of the Nottingham Journal, South Wales Argus, Lincoln- 

shire Chronicle and Leader, Lichfield Mercury, and Western Mail. 


b. “The Centenary of Local Government and the Schools”—an editorial appearing 
in Education. 

c. “The Kingdom of Heaven and Local Government”—an editorial appearing in 
the Methodist Times. 

d. “The Mayor Makes his Century,” a leading article by J. L. Hammond in the 
News Chronicle on September 9, 1935. 

¢e. Special article on N.A.L.G.O. in the Monthly Pictorial. 

f. Special article by Charles Graves on the work of a town clerk in the Sphere. 

g. Special article by G. D. H. Cole in the New Statesman and Nation. 

h. Schools Past and Present, a pageant play by Frederic Evans. 


There were at least two broadcasts—one by the Mayor of Grantham 
and the other by Alderman Sir Albert R. Atkey on the eve of the annual 
conference of the Association. Mr. Herbert Morrison, in his new book 
How Greater London is Governed mentioned the centenary, and the Sunday 
Dispatch published, in serial form, the more important sections of the work. 

Lessons in Schools. Approaches were made to the appropriate authori- 
ties for an hour to be set aside in the schools for a lesson on the history of 
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local government. Some local authorities made the necessary arrangements 
in their own areas, and this event proved to be a great success. 

Chadwick Trust. The Chadwick Trust asked Dr. W. A. Robson to 
deliver a lecture on a hundred years of public health administration. The 
lecture was delivered on February 18, 1935. 

Universities and University Colleges. The universities which have 
diploma or degree courses in public administration and the university col- 
leges were asked to arrange a series of public lectures on the history and 
development of local government. The following is a résumé of the action 
which they took: 

Glasgow School of Social Study: A course of lectures by J. W. Nesbet, M.A., LL.B. 


Liverpool School of Social Sciences and Administration: T. S. Simey, and a com- 
mittee of the Association arranged a series of lectures. 

London School of Economics: The following series of lectures was delivered and a 
précis of each lecture circulated to the press: “The Historical Background,” J. L. 
Hammond, D.Litt.; “The Improvement of the Environment,” H. Finer, D.Sc. 
(Econ.); “The Problem of the Poor,” Mr. W. I. Jennings, M.A., LL.D.; “The Growth 
of Municipal Democracy,” The Lord Snell; “The Metropolis,” Dr. W. A. Robson, 
LL.M., Ph.D.; “The Supersession of County Government,” Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, B.A.; 
“The Lessons of the Past Century,” Professor H. J. Laski, M.A. 

Southampton University College: A series of lectures was arranged and N.A.L.G.O. 
provided some of the lecturers. 

Aberystwyth University College: A public lecture by a distinguished expert was 
arranged by the authorities. 

Cardiff University College: The authorities arranged a series of lectures and a prom- 
inent local government officer delivered one of the lectures. 


Other Associations: The National Union of “eachers published a special supple- 
ment dealing with the history and development of local government. The National 
Union of Women Teachers published special articles in its official journal. 


Centenary Cruise. A cruise to the northern capitals of Europe, was 
arranged by N.A.L.G.O. to observe how local government was carried on 
in other countries. The ports of call were Oslo, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Helsingfors, Leningrad, Riga, Zoppot, Holtenau, Brunshuttel, and Ham- 
burg. Arrangements were made with the authorities in each of these ports 
for special tours to institutions of municipal interest. Nearly 500 members 
of the local government service took part in this 3,500-mile itinerary. 

From the first we realized that civic leaders would be called upon to 
make speeches during the campaign. It would have been unfair to have 
stimulated their interest, induced them to arrange celebrations and then 
to have left them without material for speeches. Moreover, it was to our 
advantage to “put our words into their mouths.” Therefore we prepared 
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two series of lectures, one giving a survey of local government services, the 
other presenting certain special problems in more conversational style. These 
lectures and talks were sent to the mayor of every borough in the country 
and the more formal addresses were distributed to our branches with the 
suggestion that they be put to good use. The value of this action was soon 
demonstrated. 


TESTING RESULTS 

It is difficult to measure the results of the campaign. The experience 
at one or two exhibitions is suggestive, however. At Stockport, for instance, 
25,000 people passed through the exhibition during one week. This exhibi- 
tion portrayed the transition from the old rush-light to modern illumination, 
demonstrated proper methods for filling dustbins, showed how refuse is 
disposed of systematically week by week, dramatized the difference between 
clean streets and dirty streets, and presented a model showing the organi- 
zation of the water system. The exhibition even went so far as to show 
taxpayers how their money was spent on various services, suggesting what 
that money would buy in terms of ordinary household and luxury com- 
modities. It was revealed, for example, that public health services cost the 
individual about the price of a Sunday dinner; education less than a 
ticket to a Saturday afternoon football game; and street-cleaning the cost 
of a packet of cigarettes. 

A similar exhibition held in Derby, where railway engineering works 
are situated, attracted 30,000 taxpayers in one week. The Merseyside 
cities (Liverpool, Wallasey, Birkenhead, Bootle) combined to hold a joint 
civic week and among the distinguished taxpayers who were present at 
the celebration dinner was Lord Derby. The London County Council’s 
local government exhibition, held during July 1935, was so successful 
that it had to be extended beyond the period which had originally been 
contemplated. 


FUTURE PLANS 

Our public relations policy, in addition to having captured the attention 
of the press, has gained friends for the Association in many countries and 
in many strata of social, economic, and business life. The future of this 
policy can take one of two forms. It can gradually withdraw from the arena, 
now that other people are beginning to think along the same lines, or it 
can launch out into new spheres and inaugurate new activities. It is obvious 
which course should be followed. We must maintain our close contact with 
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the press of this country and we must impress upon all sections of the 
community, in season and out of season, how important our local govern- 
ment system is to the stability of this country. 

We hope to adopt many of the suggestions which proved so valuable 
during the centenary celebrations of 1935, and try to incorporate them as 
permanent parts of the civic life of each town and community. In other 
words we shall use the experiments of the past as guides for the future. 
We have reached the stage where we must branch out and influence other 
people, so that our thoughts will become their thoughts; so that they will 
believe our ideas to be their ideas. 

To do what we want to do we can use (a) the press; (b) our branches; 
(c) our own activities; and (d) national and international organizations 
concerned with civic life and administration. 

We now have a regular weekly dispatch to more than 1,600 newspapers. 
We are not, however, using this avenue of approach to full advantage and 
need a stronger tie-up with our own branches and with the sectional and 
professional organizations of local government officers. To do this, we 
need the cooperation of local authorities, and have suggested that prior to 
each monthly council meeting, the mayor should hold a press conference 
to explain to local journalists the scope of the council agenda, make special 
reference to items of importance, and direct thought to controversial matters 
and then be catechized by the journalists. Thus, prior to the meeting, the 
journalists will be armed with all the data for making an interesting 
newspaper report and will be able to direct their readers’ attention to those 
matters of greatest interest to the taxpayers of each town. 

Again, we are constantly tel'ing our members that local government 
officers must talk about local government. We tell them that the only way 
to combat adverse opinion on public administration is to adopt methods 
similar to those exclusively used by our “opponents” for a long time; to 
concentrate on a reorientation of the mind of “the man in the street” as 
to the value of public administration. We tell them that they must talk 
about their own work at levels higher than the town council’s or the 
public’s. 

We must encourage branches to form debating societies for the 
express object of discussing problems of local government and to invite 
the local press to those debates. 

It is easier to forecast the future of our summer school movement. 
Hitherto, we have held summer schools only at English and Scottish 
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university towns. Next year we are breaking from tradition by scheduling 
one in Paris. If this venture is a success, then it is almost certain that we 
shall continue the practice of going abroad for one of these schools. 

When we started the summer school movement five or six years ago, the 
lectures were more or less explanatory of the English system. Now they 
cover comparative public administration. At Cambridge in 1936 we invited 
an American, a Fvenchman, and a German to lecture on their own 
particular forms of central and local government. This experiment was so 
eminently successful that it was a deciding factor in our determination to 
go abroad next year. 

Through our education policy we shall be able to contribute to and 
draw from the pool of international as well as national thought on the 
problems. We have made a beginning by becoming members of certain 
representative associations, such as the International Union of Local 
Authorities, the International Hospital Association, the National Council 
for Social Service, the London Safety First Association, the London and 
National Society of Women’s Service, the Association for Education in 
Citizenship, and the National Industrial Alliance. 

I think it is generally admitted that the two most powerful educational 
forces of the future will be the cinema and the radio. We have not neglected 
these two avenues of approach. On several occasions we have made sug- 
gestions in the right places with the result that broadcasts on public 
administration and on the social services have been made. We are now 
attempting for the first time to make arrangements for a series of broadcasts 
on public admin‘stration using the diploma course as the basis of the talks so 
as to encourage discussion groups among our branches. At the same time 
we try to flavor these talks with a popular appeal so that the lay listener 
will not be beyond his depth. 

In 1935 we suggested to a British film corporation that a series of films 
depicting various aspects of local government should be made for use in 
the centenary year celebrations. Unfortunately the productions for that year 
were already scheduled and time to make the films was not available. The 
suggestion bore fruit, however, and the latest information is that a series 
of six films will be produced either this year or at the beginning of 
next year. 

These are the broad outlines of the trend of N.A.L.G.O.’s public relations 
policy. No one can hope to fill out all the details. Parliament may cause a 
sweeping change in local government and local administration during the 
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next few years. The course of N.A.L.G.O.’s internal policy may be radically 
altered with changing personnel. Developments may be retarded or ac- 
celerated by the force of events outside the control of the Association. Such 
contingencies only emphasize the vital need for awareness of the whole 
problem on the part of some organization outside the arena of political 
and vested interests. Public relations activity has its immediate needs, but 
its real value lies in its long-term policy. 
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HUMAN INTEREST STORIES 
AND DEMOCRACY 


By HELEN MacGILL HUGHES 


Helen MacGill Hughes is an Assistant in Sociology at McGill University. 
After completing her academic work at the University of British 
Columbia and the University of Chicago she continued her studies of 
journalism at the Institut fiir Zeitungskunde in Berlin and spent the 
year 1931-32 in Germany. This article is, in substance, a chapter from 
a manuscript entitled The Human Interest Story: A Study of Popular 
Literature. It reflects the growing interest of students of public opinion 
in the sociological implications of newspaper trends. 


Charles Merz, speculating on the state of the Union, once remarked that 
it is doubtful whether anything really unifies the country like its murders. 
Like so many outrageous and undocumented assertions, particularly the more 
cynical ones, this statement is probably the simple truth. He refers, of course, 
to murders as made public in the newspapers, and so, eventually, to 
something that Cooley has commented upon: that the press, by acquainting 
people with each others’ lives, has implemented the democracy.’ Like other 
liberals, Cooley looked upon the newspaper as an indispensable condition 
of government by the people. But, paradoxically, it is not the political 
news that informs people about one another. It is the revelations of private 
life and those inconsequential items that in the newspaper office are known 
as human interest stories. Now historians of the press maintain that it was 
this type of “copy” that, in America, made newspaper reading a universal 
habit. And so the question arises, Does the personal news which charac- 
terizes the popular newspaper play a part in welding the American 
democracy? The question is all the more pertinent because the forms of the 
totalitarian state which are threatening democratic structures are invariably 
opposed to this aspect of journalism. 

From its beginning in the penny dailies of a century ago, the popular 
press has envisaged its reader as a plain man of brief schooling who, as 
Mencken says, “misses the hard words.”* As soon as newspapermen recog- 

1 Cooley, C. H., Social Organization (New York: Scribner's, 1929), pp. 177-8. 
® Mencken, H. L., The American Language (New York: Knopf, 1919), Pp. 185-6. The 
common failure to understand abstract words is well exhibited in chapter 1 of Wembridge, 


E. Life Among the Lowbrows (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1931). 
“A song-writer,” says Sigmund Spacth, “would hardly dare to use whom in a sen- 
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nized that the great difference between the educated and others lies in 
vocabulary, they found it possible to tell substantially the same news in 
such a way that the uneducated comprehended and enjoyed it. 


THE DEMOS AND HUMAN INTEREST 
The conversion of news into stories told in the language of the street, 
but “written up” like fiction, brought new classes of readers, described by 
Whitelaw Reid as “men who can’t read or at least had not been habitual 
and regular readers of the high-priced daily newspapers.”* Day and Bennett, 
editors of the first penny papers, the New York Sun and the New York 
Herald, referred to their readers of the 1830's as “artisans and mechanics,” 
“the man of labor,” and “the small merchant.” The Yellow Press in the 
‘nineties delved into other new strata of readers when it enlisted women 
and immigrants, the former by love stories and department store advertise- 
ments, the latter by pictures and words of one syllable. All this time, and 
continuing into the present, cities were growing by draining population 
from the rural regions, so there have always been new recruits to be enrolled 
as metropolitan newspaper readers.* For the first time these classes were 
brought imaginatively into the orbit of city and ultimately national life. For 
them the newspaper offers a view of a magical world. A working girl who 
read Hearst’s New York Evening Journal once wrote: 
It is very exciting to read of a girl who has disappeared from home, no one 
knowing where she has gone and in about three days a description of the girl 
will appear in the Journal and the way the detectives disguise themselves and go 
in search for this wayward girl. . . . Take for example the strange disappearance 
of Miss Dorothy Arnold, this is a case that I have followed up ever since I first 
saw its appearance in the Journal and I expect to follow it to its end. I am very 
anxious to know where Miss Arnold is and whether she has become the bride of 
Mr. George Griscom. The way I hope it will end is where she will return to her 
parents and they will welcome her with open heart and hands.® 
To just such literate but unsophisticated city-dwellers—the demos*—the 
newspaper was a collection of stories. Reading matter like the Journal's 
tence. . . . ‘Who are you with tonight?’ sounds both proper and provocative and the 
song could not possibly have achieved popularity with the burden of a ‘whom’ on its 
neck.”—The Facts of Life in Popular Song (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935), p. 24. 

8 “Recent Changes in the Press,” American and English Studies (New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1913), Vol. 11, pp. 297-8. Reid was speaking of the year 1901. 

* True Story Magazine regards itself as the spokesman of country people, transplanted 
to the city. Promotion material depicts the reader as a woman who, in her home town 
knew all the neighbors, but who lives now in a small city flat and knows no one. Vide 
advertisement, Chicago Tribune, April 22, 1930. 

5 Symposium on “The American Newspaper,” Collier's Weekly, September 2, 1911, 


p. 22. 
6 Demos is not an economic term like proletariat. Sumner divides the classes, who ini- 
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makes them readers and establishes the reading habit. To do so it must, it 
seems, have the character of a fairy tale. It transports the reader into another 
world, but, like the Negro folk-play, Green Pastures, it conceives the new 
world invariably in terms of the known. Sophisticated literature has at all 
times explored people and places that are unfamiliar and intriguing but 
there is always the familiar core of private sentiments, ambitions, and 
passions that humanizes even the bizarre and the outlandish. But popular 
literature, though it revolves about that small circle of personal vicissitudes, 
is realistic; the scenes of action hardly venture further than the reader's 
curiosity.’ 

The newspaper's stories reflected the popular mind, that is to say the way 
the demos thought about the things that came within its comprehension. 
Like the movies and Saturday Evening Post fiction they frequently turned 
out to be stories of young love and its trials.* But within this range of 
experience known to the demos, the stories were the medium for presenting 
the unfamiliar and strange. For the human interest story invaded a suc- 
cession of areas of life for its settings. To that extent the penny press and 
later the Yellow Press contributed to the education of simple-minded 
people in some of the facts of contemporary social life. In this the cheap 
press was joined by the dime novel, the story weekly and the confession 
magazine. The great growth of the popular newspaper in the last century 
accompanied the urbanization of the demos, whose burgeoning curiosity 
about the world was the beginning of sophistication. The interesting thing 
is that such a mission was far from the publisher’s intention: it all came 
tiate custom, from the masses who conserve it. (Folkways, Ginn, 1906, p. 45). Redfield 
distinguishes the tribal folk that sings folk-songs from the city demos that buys jazz 
songs (Tepoztian, University of Chicago Press, 1930, p. 6). The American demos is 
not purely urban. Blumer describes the mass, referring to those of all classes who follow 
fashions, murder stories, land booms, etc., and so take part in mass behavior (“Molding 
of Mass Behavior Through the Motion Picture,” Publications of the American Socio- 
logical Society, 1935, p. 116). In this discussion of popular literature the demos means 
the readers—at first artisans, then immigrants, then women—who find in the newspaper 
the enjoyment that others find in books. 

7A True Story Magazine advertisement, discussing the question: “How does a group 
of people first acquire its reading habit?” answers that it is through “simple stories, 
simply told, of people like the readers themselves; stories with the same problems that 
the readers themselves are constantly meeting.”—Macfadden advertisement in the New 
York Times, December 3 and 18, 1935. 

8 According to Colonel Joy of the Hays organization, “the best movie story concerns 
aman and a maid who are going some place, encounter difficulties, overcome them, and 


are rewarded.""—Pew, M., “Shop Talk at Thirty,” Editor and Publisher, March 12, 1932, 
Pp. 46. 
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about as an irrelevant and unforeseen effect of the compulsion put upon 
the reporter to provide attractive copy in order to sell the paper. 


THE DEMOS AND CITY NEWS 

Before the penny press, the newspapers confined their news to business 
and politics. Benjamin Day unconventionally hunted news in the police 
court. The Sun’s intriguing accounts of vicious, violent, and uproarious 
life as it paraded before minor magistrates in the night sessions were, for 
thousands of obscure citizens, hitherto without a neqspaper, the first im- 
pressions of the city to supplement their own direct" experiences of sight 
and hearing. Day’s discovery that mechanics and artisans could be readily 
interested in them is initially responsible for the fact that present-day trials 
have become publia circuses and criminals public characters. 

Day’s competitor, James Gordon Bennett, was shrewd enough to 
appreciate the fact that the size of New York prevented the oral circulation 
of news that everyone would find worth telling if he knew of it, and he 
announced in his Herald:° 

We shall give a correct picture of the world—in Wall Street—in the Exchange— 

in the Post Office—at the Theaters—in the Opera—in short, wherever human 

nature or real life best displays its freaks and vagaries. 

The “collector of news” was employed to write up incidents of the city 
streets and tell New Yorkers about each other. The doings of the rich, for 
one thing, had become a subject of excited speculation among the poor. On 
this interest Bennett founded an important innovation, society news. He 
sent reporters to balls and banquets, printed a list of guests (designated 
tantalizingly by the first and last letters of their names) and told what they 
wore. Later on, Hearst reported fashionable functions on a heroic scale, 
giving as much as five pages to the Bradley-Martin masquerade, copiously 
illustrated by staff artists.'® 

Then there developed an interest in the contrary direction; the middle- 
class and the wealthy became curious about the poor. This was evinced in 
the vogue of slumming parties and of books like Jake Riis’s How the Other 
Half Lives. Hearst’s Sunday Journal ran illustrated sketches by Stephen 
Crane of his experiences in the Tenderloin. New York was dotted with 
little worlds like Chinatown, the Bowery, Little Italy, and other exotic 


neighborhoods which were a perpetual source of wonder for those on the | 


9 May 11, 1835. 
10 An account of the repercussions of this publicity appears in Brown, H. C., Brown- 
stone Fronts and Saratoga Trunks (New York: Dutton, 1935), pp. 330 ff. 
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outside."* A great volume of “feature stuff” brought the life of the immigrant 
and the poor into the newspaper. At this time, too, “Annie Laurie” 
(Winifred Black) was engaged to write accounts of women’s lives and 
she produced features on such subjects as The Strange Things Women Do 
For Love, that were not police court news, but simply a commentary on 
the newer and freer careers that young women in particular were pursuing 
in the city. The shop girl who had inspired some of O. Henry’s short stories, 
the business girl, and the “bachelor girl” began to exist for newspaper 
readers. For purposes of the newspaper the city became a laboratory for 
the concoction of stories. 

These new departures were accompanied by a change in the balance of 
power in the editorial rooms, for when the newspaper office became the 
admitting ward for anything at all that the readers found interesting, local 
news, which the older papers had almost ignored, became actually more 
important than any other. Writing in 1879, Whitelaw Reid of the Tribune 
prophesied that city, national, and world news would be revalued in 
accordance with their relative interest for the reader, and that “the City 
Department may then cease to be the place where raw beginners wreak 
their will.”** His astuteness as a prophet is acknowledged in a more modern 
pronouncement: “A dog fight in Champa Street is better than a war 
abroad.”** What was called the City Desk now represents the largest 
department in a newspaper's organization. “The trend unmistakably in 
New York,” writes Stanley Walker, “is toward complete coverage. . . . 
The space devoted to local news in most New York papers has increased 
50 per cent in the last fifteen years.”** 

Dog fights, lovesick girls and masked balls—‘“the interesting” rather 
than “the important,” to use Hearst’s distinction—provoke spontaneous 
comment and the newspaper did no more than make their area of diffusion 
wider. The knowledge of the city that it disseminated corresponded to what 
the readers found acceptable. And on this gossipy level the newspaper made 

11 Sightseeing bus conductors in New York have discovered that what middle-aged 
country visitors want is a version of the Bowery that was true forty years ago, but not 
true now. They hope to see the dives of the “sinful city” as the earlier legends in popular 
literature depicted it.—Berger, M., “O. Henry Returns to His Bagdad,” New York Times 
Magazine, November 24, 1935. 

12 “Practical Issues in a Newspaper Office,” American and English Studies (New York: 
Scribner's, 1913) Vol. Il, p. 256. 

18 Credited to Bonfils and Tammen of the Denver Post, whose office is on Champa 
Streei.—W 2iker, S., City Editor (New York: Stokes, 1934), p. 87. 


14 ibid., pp. 45-6 and 52-6. Fifteen years ago a New York morning paper might have 
40 local items; now it has 100, some illustrated. 
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a beginning of creating those conditions of close communication whose 
absence denies the city the social cohesion that the village possesses. 


THE DEMOS AND WORLD NEWS 


For sixty years the penny papers contented themselves with an orbit 
of news-coverage that surveyed with a fair measure of completeness, the 
small daily world of “the mechanic and the man of labor.” The news the 
Sun enumerated in 1882 as causing temporary increases in circulation 
was of Presidential and civic elections, the last days of walking matches, 
great fires, and hangings in or near the city.’® It was Hearst who took his 
readers out of the State of New York and caused them to move imaginatively 
in a larger sphere. 

A despatch was sent from Havana reporting that a seventeen-year-old 
Cuban girl, Evangelina Cisneros, was to be imprisoned for twenty years 
off the African coast for a political offense. Hearst seized upon it, exclaiming 
to his editor, Chamberlain, “We can make a national issue of this case. It 
will do more to open the eyes of the country to Spanish cruelty and oppres- 
sion than a thousand editorials or political speeches.” This unknown girl’s 
misfortune, because of its human interest, caught the readers’ imagination 
and it did become a national issue in a more profound sense than any 
prior question between the United States and Spain. The Journal launched 
a crusade to free her. Petitions with thousands of signatures, at first from 
such notable women as Julia Ward Howe and the widow of Jefferson 
Davis, and then from any woman who wanted to sign, were sent to the 
Pope and the Queen-Regent of Spain. The Journal gave more than two 
pages a day to the campaign, heading them: “The Whole Country Rising 
to the Rescue: More than Ten Thousand Women Petition for the Release of 
Miss Cisneros.” As the Journal’s readers saw it, the Cisneros case was one 
of monstrous persecution that any human being would naturally want to 
prevent. To their simple thinking the question of the invasion of Spanish 
jurisdiction did not exist. The diplomatic game has its own set of con- 
ventions; they are not those of plain people. 

That a small local incident became public business was an unplanned 
effect of newspaper competition. Hearst had just bought the New York 
Journal and was trying desperately to seize for it the market of Pulitzer's 
New York World. During the Spanish-American War which soon followed, 
the two papers vied with each other not so much in reporting as in exploiting 


15 O’Brien, F. M., The Story of “The Sun” (New York: Doran, 1918), pp. 324-5. 
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the news as a means to ensnare buyers. The streamer headline came into 
regular use for the first time. Its purpose was to force attention upon the 
inflammatory reports which soon earned them the name, the Yellow Press. 
To Pulitzer the war brought “an opportunity,” as he put it, “to test the 
effect on circulation.”'* To readers of the Yellow Press it appeared as a 
thrilling, but at the same time a simplified affair; complicated issues like the 
sugar market and the location of naval bases were not discussed—no one 
would enjoy reading that. The campaign was made personal and epic. The 
Journal referred to the Spanish commander of Cuba as “Butcher” Weyler. 
A private comment of the Spanish Ambassador was headlined “The Worst 
Insult to the United States in its History.” The next day the withdrawal 
of the Ambassador was announced as “Journal’s Letter Gets De Lome His 
Walking Papers.”** Later came the news: “Spain Refuses to Apologize.” 
This went on for weeks until war was finally declared. 

The diplomatic gestures were, of course, reported in all newspapers, but 
the Yellow Press construed events in terms of the recognizable and informal 
rules of a street fight. They indulged in the habit of making categorical 
moral distinctions and calling names that unsophisticated people—and 
others—fall into in trying to picture the relations between nation and 
nation.** As Godkin of the sober New Yor+ Post complained, they treated 
the war like a prize-fight and begot “in hundreds of thousands of the class 
that enjoys prize-fights an eager desire to read about it.” Famous editorial 
writer that he was, Godkin found it hard to believe that real political 
power—which, as Merriam has recently said, lies in a “definite common 
pattern of impulse”**—is exerted, not by the editorial but by interesting 
news. Whether there is truth or not in the legend that Hearst made it, this 
war at all events was wrested from the hands of diplomats. It became 
popular in the sense that the people entered into it enthusiastically and 
that they identified themselves wholly with it. The Yellow Press, by its 
jingo patriotism and its conversion of the news into dramatic concepts, led 

16 Seitz, D., Joseph Pulitzer: His Life and Letters (New York: Simon and Schuster, 


1924), p. 238. 

17 February 9, 1898. 

18“In sophisticated people participation (in a drama) may not be in the fate of the 
hero, but in the fate of the whole idea to which hero and villain are essential. . . . In 
popular representation the handles for identification are almost always marked. You 
know who the hero is at once. And no work promises to be easily popular where the 
marking is not definite and the choice clear, . . . a fact which bears heavily on the 
character of news.” —Lippmann, W., Public Opinion (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1922), 
pp. 162-3. 

Merriam, C. E., Political Power: Its Composition and Incidence (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1935), p. 7. 
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the attention of the demos from the local scene to the world of international 
relations. It also created national heroes and villains. 

The popular newspaper continued the informal education of the demos 
into the formidable fields of business and science. Here again the familiar 
gave the entrée to the unknown and, because the commonest object of spon- 
taneous interest is man himself, all copy tended to take the form of personal 
stories. Business news appeared in the guise of success stories. As expounded 
to him by politicians and soapbox haranguers, men of power and property 
are likely to strike the common man as predatory monsters called “The 
Milk Trust” or “The Traction Interests,” and so, among the masses who 
have no business affairs of their own and no interest in the routine news 
of business and finance, any understanding there is of the difficulties, the 
temptations, and the triumphs of merchants and financiers will come from 
the reading of a personal revelation. For there the man is recognized and 
perhaps forgiven; the magnate is feared and hated, envied, or simply dis- 
regarded.”° 

One of the best instances of a concentration of general attention on a 
technical matter occurred when the New York Sun put human interest into 
a report of the convention of the Sanitary Conference of American Repub- 
lics. The news that Dr. C. W. Stiles had identified the hookworm as the 
mysterious destroyer of southern “white trash” was facetiously headed 


“Germ of Laziness Found?”** The account below it was sober enough, but 


the reference to a universal human failing caught immediate attention 
and gave rise to innumerable jokes and cartoons. Yet the effect of the 
hubbub was, as Mark Sullivan put it, “to make Stiles the target for news- 
paper and stage humorists the world over; next, the object of scorn and 
vituperation in all the region south of the Potomac River and east of the 
Mississippi; and finally, years later, one of the heroes of medical science 


in his generation.”** 

20 Perceiving this, J. P. Morgan's advisers permitted wide circulation of a photograph, 
taken during the Senate hearing on munitions, that showed him talking with a circus 
midget who had climbed into his lap. The Senators wanted the picture destroyed.—Vide 
Walker, op. cit., p. 106. 

When the steel magnates of the country had a banquet years ago, a reporter put 
human interest into the news by reciting the menu of extravagant foreign dishes, fol- 
lowed by what each actually ate. One had a little gruel; another had prunes and milk; 
in short, all were elderly sick men, denied the plain man’s luxury of enjoying a full meal. 

21 December 5, 1902. 

22 Our Times: Pre-War America (New York: Scribner's, 1930), Vol. Ill, p. 293. 
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MORAL WORLD OF THE DEMOS 

All this time newspapermen were making the more obviously personal 
crises—elopements, murders, bereavements—the occasion for laying bare 
some obscure individual’s inmost thoughts. The popular press enlivened 
everything. As its scope enlarged,** it led the demos through the human 
interest in a personal story toward an acquaintanceship with a simplified 
and trivialized, but none the less a wider world. The newspaper implemented 
this knowledge in perhaps the only possible way. Just what is the effect 
of this expansion of understanding which the newspaper expedites is a 
question newspapermen never ask, because it is beyond them. And social 
philosophers do not ask it because it is beneath them. 

It is a matter of common observation that a “big story” in the news- 
papers becomes, as Northcliffe put it, the talking-point for the day. The 
Leopold-Loeb trial, one suspects, brought homosexuality into common 
conversation; the romance of King Edward and Mrs. Simpson animated 
the subject of morganatic marriage. And, as Merz said of murder, it gives 
the nation a set of facts on which to test its moral values.** Letters like these 


_ below are a symptom of general speculation: 


Brooklyn: If any person went through a Hell on earth, that person was Mary 
Nolan. She has been treated cruelly and needs a helping hand. May she be successful 
in staging her comeback. She deserves all the success in the world.—Well Wisher. 


Bronx: I have read with interest the story of Mary Nolan's life. From my ex- 
perience as a social worker I have concluded that she is more sinned against than 
sinning. Why is it always made so difficult for a woman to stage a comeback? 
This “Mr. X” is probably living in security and respectability. Mary Nolan's only 
chance is to take the public into her confidence. When will the double standard 
of morality give the woman a fair chance? Through Mary Nolan's story, the 
Mirror has given society a great indictment.—Helen E. Martin, President Bronx 
Civic Study Club.?5 
Moral speculations are not evoked by news of court procedure; they take 
form on the reading of an intimate story that shows what the impact of law 
and convention means as a private experience. A popular literature of true 
stories, by making the local and the remote world human, may be a 
substitute on an extended scale for those intimate encounters of direct per- 
28 This is reflected in a growth in staff. The first penny papers had an editor, police 
reporter, and local news collector. But the present Hearst papers nearly equal the coverage 
of standard dailies, using press franchises and a variety of reporters, correspondents, 
department editors, and columnists. 
*4 The Great American Bandwagon (New York: John Day, 1928), p. 71. 


_ ®® These appeared, following a completely commonplace and unexceptional news story, 
in Hearst's New York Mirror (a tabloid), November 25, 1933. 
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ception which are the basis of any understanding men have of each other. 
But this, in the end, puts the reader in the position of a confidant. The 
difference that intimacy makes in passing judgment is expressed in the 
aphorism: What's the Constitution between friends? It seems to be always 
the difference between impersonal news of the external facts and this popular 
literature that reveals the inner experience, that the mews raises practical 
questions of ways and means with the appropriate code taken for granted, 
but Uiterature, like all art, exhibits the inhumanity of doctrine, law, and 
custom. For literature does more than provoke a plea for exceptional treat- 
ment. It induces reverie about oneself and the remote, rather than the 
immediate objectives of one’s own career, and it questions the traditional 
premises of social life.** And since the readers read the news as a pastime 
and rarely feel called upon to intervene, reverie is free to venture beyond 
the mores. 

Such painful cogitation is the particular burden of uprooted people. 
Greenhorn immigrants, women entering a freer life, and recent arrivals 
from the country,”’ in becoming incorporated with the life that extends 
beyond the local community, are confronted with conflicting patterns of 
behavior and suffer miseries and uncertainties that are new and, it may seem, 
incurable. They experience cultural divergencies internally as private moral 
dilemmas. Indeed, in periods of rapid change, like the present, doubts 
assail all classes of people and become epidemic. “It is a chief use of social 
institutions,” writes Cooley, “to make up our minds for us, and when in 
time of confusion they fail to do this, there is more mind-work than most 
of us are capable of.”** True and contemporary analogues in the news are 
at once a comfort and a definition, for human interest stories dramatize for 
them the opposition between the “right,” the legitimate, and the doc- 
trinaire on the one hand, and the “human” on the other.** Their protests 
against the mores may be restated as an aspect of social change of which 

26 Blumer, H., op. cit., pp. 115-27. Blumer holds the movies invoke reverie that is an 
attack on the mores, since it reaffirms the basic human values in a novel (“newsy”’) setting. 
This could be well taken to describe the human interest story. 

27 True Story promotion material, picturing the reader as a lonely newcomer to the 
city continues: “Do you wonder that these people turn to True Story Magazine for paral- 
lels of their own experience? For some yardstick to measure by in this changing order 
of a world that is never at rest?”—Advertisement in Chicago Tribune, April 22, 1930. 
The Voice of Experience, a radio counsellor on “Your Personal Problems,” reports that 
the most popular of his ten-cent booklets is the one on the inferiority complex. 

28 Life and the Student (New York: Knopf, 1927), p. 219. 

29 The attitude of the tabloid New York Daily News, when a Democratic boss made his 


son a State Supreme Court Justice was: “What could be more natural than for a 
father to give his son the break?""—Walker, op. cit., p. 70. 
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their own mobility is an expression. The vogue of confessional literature 
among the demos and of biography among sophisticates may signalize the 
dissolution of local culture and the emergence of a more inclusive con- 
sciousness. 

One wonders whether a popular literature of true stories is not perhaps 
a phenomenon of change in a free society. The democratic state, as Hob- 
house noted, rests more and more on the personality of its citizens. But 
under an oppressive and autocratic rule, like the totalitarian state, the 
citizen may not be his own moral judge. Nor is the press free to be interesting 
when dedicated to the service of the state. Dictators strive to make discipline 
absolute by contracting the sympathies and they are suspicious of human 
interest in newspapers because they fear the unconstrained speculation to 
which it gives rise. 
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TECHNICAL RESEARCH 


HADLEY CANTRIL, Editor 


This section is devoted to a survey of current research in the field of 
public opinion. Studies in the formation, analysis, and measurement 
of public opinion will be included. Material is to be drawn from a wide 
variety of fields such as economics, history, sociology, politics, social 
psychology, journalism, advertising, market research, and radio broad- 


casting. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND 
THE STUDY OF HISTORY 


Students of American history 
have long been aware of the impor- 
tance of propaganda as a factor in 
causation. Yet the emerging concern 
of social scientists with the whole 
field of public opinion and promo- 
tional activities has stimulated histo- 
rians to undertake new investigations, 
a few of which may be selected for 
comment. The studies herein cited 
have been chosen partly because of 
the methods exemplified and the re- 
sults achieved, and partly because 
they are fairly representative of the 
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type of work which historians are 
undertaking in this field. 
Colonizing the New World. 
The most important investigation in 
Anglo-American colonial history is 
without doubt that of Dr. Fulmer 
Mood. As a Guggenheim Fellow and 
a Fellow at the Huntington Library, 
Dr. Mood is making an exhaustive 
examination of the promotional lit- 
erature of seventeenth century Eng- 
land, especially in relation to colo 
nizing the New World. Dr. Mood 
demonstrates the importance of re- 
lating propaganda, for the invest- 
ment of capital and for planting emi- 
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grants, to conflicting party and re- 
ligious interests in the mother coun- 
try, and, particularly, to domestic 
crises. The originality of Dr. Mood’s 
method has, to take one example, 
compelled us to look at the founding 
of Pennsylvania in an entirely new 
light. Dr. Mood’s book will be the 
first complete study of the migration 
of cultural patterns, as well as cap- 
ital and colonists, from the Old 
World to the New. 

The American Revolution. Stu- 
dents of public opinion will also be 
much interested in the researches of 
Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger in 
the pre-Revolutionary period. In an 
illuminating paper Professor Schles- 
inger demonstrates that newspapers 
played a larger part in exciting re- 
sistance to the Stamp Act than 
is generally supposed.? Students of 
propaganda will be especially im- 
pressed by the way in which Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger shows that we 
must correlate the activities of the 
pre-Revolutionary press with finan- 
cial interests, popular discontent, 
group cleavages, imperial policies, 
and events in other provinces.* 

Students of the pre-Revolution- 
ary period will also find new and im- 
portant material in John C. Miller’s 
Sam Adams, Pioneer in Propaganda 
(Boston, 1936). This study (reviewed 
by Professor Schlesinger, Pustic 
Optnion QuarTERLy, January 1937, 
Pp. 154-5), shows that propaganda 
was of basic importance in bring- 
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ing matters to a crisis which could 
be solved only by revolution. Dr. 
Miller’s material is also notable for 
its correlation of propaganda activ- 
ities with personal psychological fac- 
tors. 

Andrew Jackson. Another inter- 
esting study in the field of political 
propaganda is that of Professor E. M. 
Eriksson of the University of South- 
ern California. In a paper read be- 
fore the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association at 
its last meeting, Dr. Eriksson sum- 
marized the results of his research 
on President Jackson’s propaganda 
agencies. Mr. Eriksson traced the 
rise of the “official” party paper and 
the “administration organ,” and 
demonstrated the importance of the 
Telegraph and the Globe in the par- 
ty battles of a hundred years ago. 
The decline of the “administration 
organ” is explained by the transfor- 
mations in journalism that resulted 
from the invention of the telegraph 
and the rise of the penny newspaper 
carrying general as well as political 
news. The establishment of the gov- 
ernment printing office also helps to 
explain the decline of the “admin- 
istration organ.” 

A forthcoming book of Professor 
Paul Buck of Harvard University 


1“William Penn and English Politics, 
1680-81,” Journal of the Friends’ Historical 
Society, 32:3-21 (1936). 

2 New England Quarterly, 8:63-83 (1935). 

3 Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 60:309-322 (1936). 








on the reconciliation of North and 
South during the years between 1865 
and 1898 will indicate the important 
réle of propaganda emanating from 
religious, educational, literary, and 
business groups in counteracting 
hatreds aroused by civil conflict and 
Reconstruction, and in promoting 
the growth of nationalism in the 
South. Professor Buck has made use 
of newspapers, autobiographies, pro- 
ceedings of a wide variety of organi- 
zations, and a wealth of manuscript 
and fugitive materials. 

Noah Webster. Much work has 
appeared, or is under way in the 
field of social and cultural history. 
Professor Warfel’s recent |.ography 
of Noah Webster shows the impor- 
tance of the dictionaries, “spellers,” 
and other textbooks of this forceful 
pioneer in arousing and developing 
the sentiment of nationality in the 
minds of the American people. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Barnes, in The Anti- 
Slavery Impulse, compels us to re- 
vise well established ideas regarding 
the importance of New England 
and of humanitarianism in the aboli- 
tion movement. Dr. Barnes has 
shown that Garrison and his fellow- 
New Englanders were far less im- 
portant than a group of men oper- 
ating in the West, of whom Theo- 
dore Weld was the most important. 
It is also clear, as a result of this 
monograph, that humanitarianism 
was a less important force than 
evangelical religion in determining 
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what was done in the war against 
slavery. The description of the anti- 
slavery lobby in Washington and of 
its propaganda technique is one of 
the best examples of recent historical 
research in the field of promotional 
activities. 

Peace or War. In my _ book 
Peace or War: the American Strug- 
gle, 1636-1936, I have traced the his- 
tory of the conflicts of thought, feel- 
ing, and resulting activity in a chal- 
lenging field of social endeavor. The 
propaganda activities of pacifists and 
internationalists are related to such 
forces as religion, humanitarianism, 
the theory of evolution, nationalism 
and imperialism, and a competitive 
economic system. At the Huntington 
Library I have been engaged in 
studying hundreds of what may be 
called academic addresses, such as 
those delivered before alumni at com- 
mencement, at the meetings of Phi 
Beta Kappa and other literary socie- 
ties, and at lyceums and mechanics’ 
institutes. It appears that the “aca- 
demic interest” used the addresses 
as promotion tracts in an effort to 
break down the anti-intellectual 
prejudices of the masses against col- 
leges, as well as to enlist positive 
support from capitalists, philanthro- 
pists, churches, and state legislatures. 
This out-of-the-way material supple- 
ments the documentary sources 
which students of intellectual history 
have chiefly used. It also throws new 
light on the causes for the vitality of 
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others. 

In the field of educational his- 
tory and propaganda Professor 
Howard Beale’s recently published 
volume on the freedom of teaching 
(Scribner’s, 1936) contains a mine of 
valuable data. Attention should also 
be called to the Seventh Yearbook 
of the National Council of Social 
Studies, edited by Professor Elmer 
Ellis. The title, Education Against 
Propaganda: Developing Skill in the 
Use of the Sources of Information 
About Public Affairs, indicates the 
scope of the volume. 

Inspection of the new biblio- 
graphical guide to American diplo- 
matic history prepared by Samuel 
Flagg Bemis and Grace Griffin will 
indicate many studies of the réle of 
propaganda in specific diplomatic 
situations. Attention should be called 
especially to Albert K. Weinberg’s 
Manifest Destiny, a Study in Amer- 
ican Expansionism (Baltimore, 
1935) and Joseph Ezra Wisan’s The 
Cuban Crisis as Reflected in the New 
York Press (New York, 1934). 

Economic History. In the field 
of economic history the pioneer 
studies of James B. Hedges set a high 
standard. Professor Hedges demon- 
strates the importance of the propa- 
ganda activities of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad in its efforts to attract 
European settlers. Professor Elmer 
Ellis, of the University of Missouri, 
has recently shown the important 
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certain ideas and the waning of 





réle of propaganda in the battle over 
the income tax (1860-1900). The in- 
vestigations of Professor Rezneck* 
suggest that we need to know more 
about the place of propaganda in at- 
titudes toward depressions and “hard 
times.” 

Historians probably feel that as 
yet there is insufficient evidence to 
warrant any very wide generaliza- 
tions regarding the relative impor- 
tance in historical causation of di- 
rected propaganda and promotional 
activities on the one hand, and such 
factors as economic patterns and 
“cultural lag” on the other. But it 
seems clear from what has been done 
that the most promising approach 
is that of studying propaganda in 
relation to specific dynamic “inter- 
ests” and of viewing promotional 
activities in association with concrete, 
conflicting conceptions of advantage. 

Merce Curt 
Huntington Library 


RESEARCH TRENDS IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The latest volume of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Review reports 
a conference held under the auspices 
of the American Political Science 
Association’s Sub-Committee on Re- 
search. For three days the conference 
members were concerned with “the 
basic emerging problems of research 
in the field of government and poli- 


* American Historical Review, 39:28-43 
(1933); 40:662-687 (1935). 














tics.” According to the report, “It 
would be too much to claim that any 
definite agreement as to what these 
emerging problems were came out 
of this conference. Very broad ‘and 
deep differences of opinion were 
developed among those present.”® 
This comment is fundamental to 
any understanding of recent tenden- 
cies in political scientists’ study of 
public opinion and related phenom- 
ena. 

Apparently the political scien- 
tists have reached a period such as 
the psychologists encountered several 
decades ago. Psychologists with vary- 
ing types of curiosity developed 
many differing ways of work. The 
result is that today one needs to 
employ some distinguishing adjec- 
tive to designate a psychologist ac- 
curately. This is not deplorable. In- 
deed it evidences a vitality in psy- 
chological research. Similarly, po- 
litical scientists are now coming to 
recognize that their number includes 
those who differ not only as to direc- 
tion of interest but as to ways of 
work. It is to be hoped that no po- 
litical scientist, mistaking an admin- 
istrative urge for scientific endeavor, 
will attempt to reform these differ- 
ing researchers into some old or new 
regimentation. 

This specialization among po- 
litical scientists makes it difficult to 
record their research even in some 
one field of inquiry such as public 
opinion. A few of the more notice- 
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able tendencies bearing on the study 
of public opinion may be listed. 
Some of these relate primarily to 
substance of interest, others more 
particularly to workways of inquiry. 

1. Dramatic Focal Points of 
Curiosity. Public opinion and such 
phenomena as propaganda are vitally 
involved in the processes of govern- 
ing and being governed. The terms 
refer, however, to activities which 
are more informal than those which 
the political scientist is wont to stress. 
The tradition of interest in informal 
governance goes back to Aristotle 
and Machiavelli. But in more recent 
years that interest has carried the 
political scientist through a succes- 
sion of focal points of curiosity, par- 
ticularly as drama has served to point 
them out. Thus he has interested 
himself in the drama of political 
parties, political movements and 
crises, political leaders, bosses, dicta- 
tors and other important personali- 
ties, elections, propaganda, pressure 
politics, and public opinion. The 
curricula as well as the research of 
political science departments reflect 
this tendency. It is evidenced also in 
the programs of meetings where 
political scientists are assembled. 
During the past year, political scien- 
tists continued to be interested in 
the dramatic. But careful perusal 
of the thirtieth volume of the Amer- 


ican Political Science Review will 


5 Volume 30:146-147 (1936). 
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indicate that “public opinion” did 
not receive much attention as one of 
these focal points of curiosity.® 

The continued interest in the 
unique and the dramatic tends to 
preclude accretion of analyses and 
findings. The commonplaces of in- 
formal behavior and attitude in gov- 
ernment are exceedingly important 
and need to be more systematically 
charted. There is no need for so 
many “unexpected” reactions to offi- 
cial action and governmental policy. 

2. Interest in the Influencing of 
Attitudes. Political scientists, recent- 
ly, appear to have been more in- 
terested in influencing attitudes than 
in assessing and analyzing them. The 
New Deal has come as a long-await- 
ed opportunity to do something 
about government. Similar interest 
is reflected in the reports of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Policy.’ 

It is interesting to note that 
many practitioners, such as adver- 
tisers and managers of the radio and 
moving picture industries have be- 
come greatly interested in the assess- 
ment of attitudes as a vital part of 
their main task, that of capturing 
public interest. And it is interesting 
to note, also, that improvements in 
opinion assessment have come pri- 
marily from practical fields where 
the practitioner has been able to co- 
operate with academic researchers 
who have developed explicit and pre- 
cise workways. Thus in advertising, 
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much has been done in the testing 
of attitudes, thanks to the fruitful 
cooperation of the psychologist or 
economist. But in the assessment of 
political opinion, belated improve- 
ments in straw polls, for example, 
have come from those experienced 
in advertising rather than from po- 
litical scientists. 

3. New Pedagogical “Baili- 
wicks.” The political scientist has 
tended to be interested in research 
which would culminate in textbooks 
covering some new “bailiwick.” 
Thus his research, predominantly, 
has been of the survey type. Recent- 


6 This is clearly evidenced by the leading 
articles, the departmentalized accounts of 
current developments, the notes, and the 
book reviews presented during the past year 
in the official organ of the political scien- 
tists. Also, note such recent publications as 
the following: Arnold, T. W., The Symbols 
of Government (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1935). Childs, H. L., (ed.), Prop- 
aganda and Dictatorship (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1935). Gosnell, H. F., 
Negro Politicians: The Rise of Negro Poli- 
tics in Chicago (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935). Herring, E. P., Public 
Administration and the Public Interest (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936). 
Johnson, C. O., Borah of Idaho (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1936). 
Kurtzman, D. H., Methods of Controlling 
Votes in Philadelphia (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1935). Lass- 
well, H. D., Politics: Who Gets What, When, 
How (New York: Whittlesey House, 1936). 
Peel, R. V., The Political Clubs of New York 
City (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 
1935). Salter, J. T., Boss Rule: Portraits in 
City Politics (New York: Whittlesey House, 
1935). Titus, C. H., Voting Behavior in the 
United States (Berkeley: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1935). 

7 American Political Science Review, 30: 
142-160 (1936). 














ly, though, he has been concerned 
with exploration of phenomena ly- 
ing on the borderlines between pre- 
viously accepted bailiwicks. This 
trend offers considerable promise 
for the extension of attitudinal in- 
quiry into many phases of informal 
governance now untouched by stu- 
dents of public opinion. A notable 
recent production of this sort is 
Professor E. P. Herring’s Public Ad- 
ministration and the Public Interest. 
In that study the concern was devel- 
opment of relationships between 
pressure politics and administration. 

4. Attitudes in Particular Situa- 
tions. The bibliographer, watching 
for broad phrases in the titles of 
articles would find very little in the 
latest volume of the American Po- 
litical Science Review* which could 
be catalogued under the head of 
“Public Opinion.” But closer inspec- 
tion would indicate a number of 
studies of partisan attitudes.’ The 
inquirers are evidently coming to 
concentrate on public opinion in par- 
ticular situations, and they are tend- 
ing to designate their interest by 
characterizations of particular atti- 
tudes. This is a most promising ten- 
dency. 

When the political scientist is 
most realistic and practical, he is 
concerned with the activities of cit- 
izens and officers in particular situa- 
tions. For him, “attitude” is a more 
useful concept than the vague term 
“public opinion.” It enables the 
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psychologist and political scientist 
to parallel and interweave their find- 
ings. “Dispositions to act in particu- 
lar kinds of situations” invite descrip- 
tion and analysis which readily re- 
late to the patterns of multiple-indi- 
vidual behavior in governance which 
the political scientist finds so in- 
triguing. 

5. Institutional Attitudes. Stu- 
dents of public opinion could extend 
their attention to institutional atti- 
tudes with considerable profit. The 
contributors to the latest volume of 
the American Political Science Re- 
view gave some force to this com- 
ment by their frequent reference to 
important institutional attitudes in- 
volved in government. Some articles 
were wholly concerned with atti- 
tudes toward governmental institu- 
tions. The reported presidential ad- 
dress delivered before the American 
Political Science Association is clear- 
ly in point.’® Professor Francis W. 
Coker would doubtless characterize 
his address on “American Traditions 
Concerning Property and Liberty” 
as a study in political philosophy. 
But it does suggest attitudinal in- 
quiry which could make use of the 
most elaborate techniques which 
students of public opinion have 
been able to develop. This may be 

8 Ibid. 

* Ibid., pp. 549-556, for example. See 
also, the list of doctoral dissertations in polit- 
ical science in preparation at American Uni- 


versities, ihid., 30:811-825. 
10 [bid., 30:1-23. 
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the route which political scientists 
will find easiest to travel in charting 
the important commonplaces as well 
as the dramatic features of informal 
government. 

6. Prudential Analysis. As 
might be expected, the political scien- 
tists have relied very largely upon 
the workways of prudent analysis. 
One fails to find in the American 
Political Science Review many sug- 
gestions of new techniques to en- 
hance the explicitness and precision 
of attitudinal inquiry. The em- 
phasis is upon qualitative descrip- 
tion and conclusions prudently de- 
rived. 

Much as the political scientist 
may react to the term “behavior” as 
a symbol eliciting a most unfavor- 
able stereotype, he has, indeed, been 
a behaviorist of a sort. This is to 
use the term in the sense that all 
science, chemistry as well as psy- 
chology, is behavioristic—dealing 
with phenomena which exist and 
move in time and space. The current 
stress upon “law in action” and “par- 
ticipation in and observation of ac- 
tual conduct of government” is in 
point. For the most part, however, 
the political scientist has been con- 
cerned with formal behavior—pre- 
scribed behavior of officials to be 
discovered in formal official records 
and documents of many kinds. He 
has also been interested in many in- 
formal behaviors and informal pat- 
terns of behavior which round out 
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and give vitality to formal aspects of 
government. He has found, however, 
that the orthodox workways—legal- 
istic, historical, analytical—which 
are so effective in treating formal 
behavior leave much to be desired 
when applied to the more compli- 
cated variations of informal activity 
in the processes of governing and 
being governed. Some have attempt- 
ed to develop new workways for de- 
scription and analysis of informal 
governance. Others have been con- 
tent with such adaptation of the 
older ways as is possible. 

7. New Techniques for Meas- 
urement. The political _ statistics 
which can deal fruitfully with for- 
mal and informal activity in govern- 
ment will need to be more than an 
adaptation of ways of treating data. 
New techniques for measuring such 
data must be devised. And these new 
measuring techniques will require a 
prior reanalysis of behavior in gov- 
ernment. Some political scientists are 
at work on this fundamental task. 
Professor Rodney L. Mott’s article" 
is the only attempt of this sort, how- 
ever, reported in the latest volume of 
the American Political Science Re- 
view. This study involved an adapta- 
tion of psychophysical methods of 
measurement to the study of atti- 
tudes toward the judiciary. 

11 Jbid., 30:295-315. See also, Beyle, 
H. C., “Checking Response to Municipal 


Publicity,” Public Management, 18:163-166 
(June 1936). 
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8. Use of Proportions in Treat- 
ing Statistical Tabulations. There are 
a few statistical studies of attitude 
in the latest volume of the official 
organ of the political scientists.’ 
With the one exception noted above, 
however, they follow the lines of 
statistical treatment suggested by 
Professor Stuart A. Rice in his Quan- 
titative Methods in Politics. Thus 
the major reliance is upon use of 
proportions to secure some particu- 
lar meaning from official tabulations 
previously collected for some non- 
research purpose. Indeed it is the 
simplest of the techniques suggested 
by Professor Rice which are largely 
employed. 

9. Treatment of Data to Dis- 
cover Relationships. A few intrepid 
political scientists have ventured to 
adopt the most elaborate techniques 
devised by technicians in other fields. 
Thus Professor Harold F. Gosnell 
has utilized Professor L. L. Thur- 
stone’s multiple-factor analysis to 
stidy partisan attitudes.’* Some of 
these studies point the warning that 
refinement of discovery will need 
to turn as much upon refinement of 
original data as upon elaboration of 
their treatment. Even so, this trend 
deserves every encouragement. 

10. The Term “Public Opinion.” 
In popular discussion the political 
scientist makes frequent mention of 
“public opinion.” He tends to avoid 
it, though, in his more careful 
analyses. Indeed cerms such as “Full 
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Dinner Pail,” “New Deal,” “Public 
Opinion,” and “Grape Nuts” may 
serve much the same purpose— 
manipulation rather than analysis of 
attitudes. One cannot analyze 
“grapes” and “nuts,” and then hope 
to learn much about “Grape Nuts” 
by merely combining the analyses. 
The political scientist has had con- 
siderable trouble with both the terms 
“public” and “opinion.” New analy- 
ses are needed, and will come grad- 
ually. 

Herman C. Beye 
Syracuse University 


MEASURING 
RADIO AUDIENCES 


During the past ten years Amer- 
ican broadcasting has developed 
faster and extended further than that 
of any other nation. Considerable 
research has been conducted and 
much has been learned about the 
dimensions of radio broadcasting 
and the nature and extent of the 
listening audience. 

Field surveys employing sam- 
pling techniques have provided anal- 
yses of twenty-three million radio 
families by geographical divisions, 
by economic classes, and by popula- 
tion groups. Such investigations have 
also revealed useful data on the 

12 [bid., pp. 111-121, for example. 

18 Gosnell, H. F., and Schmidt, M. J., 
“Factorial and Correlational Analysis of the 
1934 Vote in Chicago,” Journal of the 


American Statistical Association, 31:507-518 
(September 1936). 
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listening habits of set owners such 
as: the percentage of sets in working 
order; the average length of the daily 
listening period; the percentage of 
sets in use by half-hour periods of 
the day and night, by days of the 
week, and by seasons of the year. 
These studies, as well as investi- 
gations of the audience listening to 
specific programs, frequently pro- 
duce data of interest to the student 
of public opinion. The two basic 
techniques now in use for measuring 
the audience of individual programs 
are: 
1. Telephone Surveys 
a. Coincidental** 
b. Unaided Recall'® 
2. Personal Interview Surveys*® 
a. Unaided Recall 
b. Aided Recall (printed 
roster ) 
In addition to the above there is the 
automatic recording device, which 
can be attached directly to the 
radio set. Since this technique is 
now in the experimental stage’’ 
only a preliminary evaluation will 
be attempted. 


TELEPHONE SURVEYS 


The advantages of the technique 
in which all interviewing is done 
by telephone are: 


a. It is less costly than the personal 
interview in densely populated areas. 
b. The results can be obtained in a 
comparatively short time. 


c. 95.6 per cent of all telephone homes 
have radios, and a call by phone is an 
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almost certain way to reach a radio 
home. 


d. With the interviewers operating in 
one place, it is easy, by constant check- 
ing, to keep the questions and data 
standardized. 


Criticism results largely because: 


a. Roughly only 43 per cent of all 
American homes, in towns over 2,500, 
have telephones. Audience figures 
based on interviews within this group 
alone cannot be regarded as typical of 
the total audience, unless further 
checks are made. 


b. Not practical in small towns or 
rural areas. Aside from a low per- 
centage of radio ownership in rural 
areas, higher phone rates in some 
places further accentuate the cost of 
this method. 


c. Income groups cannot be distin- 
guished easily in the sample except in 





14 This technique has been used exten- 
sively by the Market Research Corporation 
of America, Clark-Hooper, Inc., and other 
commercial research organizations. 

15 This is the method now used by Cross- 
ley, Inc., in conducting the Cooperative 
Analysis of Broadcasting. 

16 The personal interview type of survey 
(principally “aided. recall") in radio re- 
search has been used by Dr. Daniel Starch 
and staff, the Market-Surveys Department 
of Booz, Fry, Allen and Hamilton, and ex- 
perimentally by Dr. Frank Stanton. (See 
“Checking the Checkers,” Advertising & 
Selling, December 19, 1935.) 

17 The “Audimeter” has been developed 
by Professors R. F. Elder and L. F. Wood- 
ruff of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. For details of his experimental 
study in Boston see Broadcasting, 9:9 (De- 
cember 1, 1935); 10:2 (January 15, 1936); 
10:5 (March 1, 1936); and The Ameri- 
can Marketing Journal, 3:1 (January 1, 
1936). Another instrument for automati- 
cally recording radio operation was designed 
by John Potter of New York City and pre- 
liminary experimental work has been con- 
ducted by Clark-Hooper, Inc., New York 
City. 
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so far as telephone ownership reflects 

higher income brackets. 

The telephone techniques now in 
wide use are the “Coincidental 
Method” and the “Unaided Recall” 
(C.A.B.). 

Coincidental Telephone. Ques- 
tions are usually restricted to radio 
listening at the time of the call. An 
example of the question asked of 
each person answering the telephone 
is: “This is the Radio Research 
Bureau calling. I wonder if you 
would be good enough to tell which 
station or program your radio is 
turned to at the present time.” The 
main contribution of this technique 
is its elimination of the memory 
hazard by confining the respondent’s 
report to his immediate activity with 
reference to radio listening. The 
principal criticisms of the coinciden- 
tal method are: 

a. Since each call is representative 

only of the period during which it is 

made, the sample must be exhaustive 


in order to give adequate representa- 
tion for a whole day—or a whole 


program. 
b. There is always the danger of 
antagonizing set owners by calling 
them too early or late in the day, 
thereby limiting the number of pro- 
grams that may be studied. 
“Unaided Recall” Telephone. 
The technique here described is that 
of the Cooperative Analysis of Broad- 
casting, perhaps the best known user 
of this type of survey. The procedure 
is to ask the listener to report the 
periods the radio was in operation 
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and the programs heard during a cer- 
tain period. In an effort to shorten 
the lapse of time between exposure 
and report, and thereby eliminate 
some of the memory loss, interview- 
ers call four times a day. While this 
is an improvement from the memory 
standpoint, the following difficulties 
are peculiar to the technique: 
a. If the day is broken into four di- 
visions, it requires four times as many 
calls to maintain the same size sam- 
ple as used for the once-a-day calls 


(since each person reports on only 
one-quarter of his listening time). 

b. Interviewers, pressed to make a 
“deadline” are prone to inject a note 
of haste in an interview which, for 
efficiency, should give the respondent 
ample time for orientation and 
thought. 

c. Programs immediately preceding 
the time of an interview are unduly 
favored. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEW 

Turning now to the personal 
interview technique, we find that 
this method requires a trained staff 
of interviewers to call directly on 
selected listeners. The chief advan- 
tages of the personal interview tech- 
nique are: 


a. The “sample” can be carefully 
controlled. Adequate numbers of each 
economic, geographic, and city-size 
group may be selected, thus insuring 
results representative of the listening 
audience as a whole. 

b. A large amount of information 
may be obtained, e.g., size of cumula- 
tive listening audience reached by 
specific programs. 
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c. Specific reactions to different phases 

of the program can be obtained readily. 

d. Information on radio ownership, 

radios in working order, two-set 

homes, and general listening habits 
may also be obtained as by-products 
of the study. 
The “limiting” reason for the use of 
this method is the cost in salaries 
and travelling expenses for inter- 
viewers. 

Personal interviews may be used 
to obtain “unaided” and/or “aided” 
recall data on program-listening, as 
follows: 

Personal Interview by“Unaided” 
Recall. In this type of interview, the 
listener is left entirely to his own re- 
sources when asked (for example): 
“What radio programs did you listen 
to today?” The weaknesses of this 
method, in obtaining complete data, 
result from: 

a. The memory factor involved. The 

report on actual listening depends on 


the listeners’ varying ability te remem- 
ber their experiences. 


b. “Big name” programs are more 
easily remembered than others. Simi- 
larly, mew programs of which the 
audience is not yet “name conscious” 
are apt to be slighted. 


c. The factor of recency of exposure 
to a program is an issue. Answers to 
the questions above, for example, 
would unduly favor programs imme- 
diately preceding the interview. 
An attempt has been made to meas- 
ure the “memory loss” of the un- 
aided recall interview by checking 
the results against an automatic rec- 
ord of actual set operation. It was 
found that the average person was 
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able to report correctly the names of 
only 31 per cent of the programs to 
which he listened on a previous day. 
Nevertheless personal interviews on 
“unaided recall” are better than tele- 
phone interviews on “unaided re- 
call” because of the greater coopera- 
tion obtained once the interview is 
begun. 

Personal Interview by “Aided 
Recall.” More properly labeled 
“Aided Recall or Recognition,” this 
method uses two printed lists: 

a. A listing of broadcast periods by 

fifteen-minute intervals. 

b. A complete list of the programs of 

each station offering “primary cover- 

age” in the areas under consideration. 
Each program is further identified 
by talent, broadcast time, and (for 
commercial programs) sponsor and 
product. The person interviewed is 
asked to check the periods during 
which he listened on Schedule No. 1 
and then check the programs to 
which he listened on Schedule No. 
z. The first, or “recall” results, are 
then reconciled with the second, or 
“recognition” findings. The chief 
factors to be considered are: 

a. The recall survey tends to produce 

some errors of omission due to mem- 

ory loss. 


b. The recognition method facilitates 
errors of commission due to checking 


full programs that are only partially 
heard. 


c. Reconciliation of these two divisions 
tends to eliminate the errors of each. 

d. Concrete aid in the hands of the 
respondent effects greater cooperation. 














The automatic record referred to 
above indicated that persons inter- 
viewed with the recognition sheets 
remembered 59 per cent of their 
listening experience. This represents 
a gain in efficiency of almost 100 
per cent over the 31 per cent figure 
obtained by straight recall. 


AUTOMATIC RECORDER 


Electrical recording devices 
which can be directly attached to 
radio receiving sets are now being 
developed and used experimentally. 
When the radio is turned on, a tape 
is placed in motion upon which rests 
a stylus that receives its lateral posi- 
tion through a connection with the 
tuning dial. The period of operation 
(accurate to within 30 seconds) is 
determined by measuring the stylus 
line longitudinally. Station selections 
are determined by the lateral position 
of the line. A few of the numerous 
advantages of this device are: 

a. Similar to personal interview, sam- 


pling may follow any prescribed 
course. 


b. The failings of human memory are 
eliminated. 


c. Records of set operation may be 
had, not only for an instantaneous 
period, as in the coincidental tele- 
phone technique, but for consecutive 
periods as well. 


d. Reliability of results is insured by 
having comparable data for a long 
period of time in each home. 


e. As a corollary to the above, specific 
portions of a program can now be 
measured. 


f. New avenues of information are 
opening up. Already, for example, it 
has been demonstrated that a program 
broadcast five times a week, with an 
average daily audience of but 3.0 per 
cent of the available radio families, 
actually reaches 12.8 per cent of the 
listeners sometime during the five 
periods on the air, showing for the 
first time the exact turnover in this 
audience from day to day. 
For places where alternating current 
is unavailable, as in automobiles and 
unwired homes, clock-work record- 
ers are being developed. Among the 
difficulties yet to be overcome in deal- 
ing with either electrical or clock- 
work recorders is the fact that the 
apparatus is too costly to make wide 
distribution possible in the near 
future. 

Only a few years ago radio was 
considered by many to be unmeasur- 
able and was frequently referred to 
as an “intangible medium.” This 
brief analysis of survey techniques 
will at least indicate that radio broad- 
casting does lend itself to factual 
measurement. Continued research in 
this field will undoubtedly produce 
improvements in survey techniques 
—improvements which will increase 
the accuracy of our knowledge con- 
cerning the listening audience and 
at the same time aid investigators 
interested in other measurements of 
public opinion. 

Joun J. Karot 
Director of Market Research, 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
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GOVERNMENT 





HAROLD D. LASSWELL, Editor 


This department deals with the informational, publicity, and public- 
relations activities of government, local, regional, and national; domestic 
and foreign. Included will be news of recent trends, summaries of 
research, critical comment, discussion of sources. Research reports will 
appraise the effect on attitudes resulting from the manipulation of 
symbols, styles, channels, and forms of organization. 


TVA ENLISTS 
LOCAL COOPERATION 


Public relations in the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority assume a dual 
aspect. Although TVA is a public 
corporation, yet it is still dependent 
on national appropriations for sup- 
port. And because the benefits from 
its operations come immediately to 
the Tennessee Valley region, it is 
necessary for TVA to create through 
an information program a realiza- 
tion in the nation as a whole that 
TVA is deserving of national sup- 
port through the national treasury. 
The second aspect of public relations 
concerns itself with the people of the 
Tennessee Valley region. In order to 
influence by persuasive methods the 
course of thought and action of the 
people of the region, TVA must be- 
come responsive to a multitude of 
indigenous factors. Obviously, too, 
such responsiveness is made neces- 
sary by the desire of TVA to suc- 
ceed non-coercively in effecting its 
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program by bringing the best re- 
sources of the region to bear on its 
problems. 

With the national aspect of 
TVA’s public relations the following 
discussion is not concerned. Publicity 
through press, radio, and reports con- 
stitute the basis of TVA’s effort to 
create favorable national sentiment 
for its undertakings.’ Publicity also 
plays a not insignificant réle in the 
Valley. In addition, in its reports and 
bulletins TVA demonstrates a con- 
sciousness of the possible usefulness 
of these materials when they are 
aptly prepared. However, it is only 
the personal public relations methods 
of TVA in the region, its dealings 
with groups and individuals, its ef- 
forts by persuasive means to secure 
cooperation in the interests of its pro- 

1 TVA is not as prolific in the production 
of handouts as some agencies reputedly are. 
During seven months of 1933 about 125 
releases were distributed; during 1934 that 
number decreased so that only about 100 
releases appeared during the whole year; 


and during 1935 that number was further 
reduced to 25. 





grams, which are to be considered 
in part here.* 

State Agencies Take the Lead. 
In order to avoid duplication and in 
order to make its program as much 
a part of the Valley as possible, TVA 
enters into formal and informal 
working relations with state and 
local agencies. Then too such rela- 
tions are made necessary by TVA’s 
limited legal powers. In the field of 
planning, for example, there has 
been close contact with local agencies 
in such matters as highway location, 
water supply, public building con- 
struction, and education. In dealing 
with these agencies TVA attempts 
to make them feel that they are not 
only contributing to the solution of 
planning problems, but that they are 
in fact taking the lead in perfecting 
plans and in developing methods 
for executing thern. Even when it is 
obvious that the local agency can con- 
tribute only slightly, this approach 
is nevertheless followed. 

Local planners might, for in- 
stance, feel that the development of 
airport facilities is altogether de- 
sirable, while in the broader view 
such a step might be foolish. TVA 
seeks in such a case to give the local 
plans such a cast that they will fit 
into larger, regional plans. But the 
local planners are not made to feel 
that their suggestions have been ruth- 
lessly discarded. Therefore, TVA 
usually holds local meetings and, 
wherever possible, urges that mem- 


bers of the staff of the local college 
be made research consultants, even 
though the college research facilities 
are quite inadequate. Further meet- 
ings of the local group and TVA are 
held in the offices of TVA. Local 
suggestions and studies are taken 
into account, but meanwhile TVA 
staffs work on the problems in- 
volved. Again, as the study reaches 
completion, the college staff is made 
to feel, through consultation, that it 
is closely identified with the resulting 
study. And finally, so that the local 
planners also may share in the com- 
pleted plans, they are again consulted 
and their suggestions taken into ac- 
count. 

Federal-State Activities Integrat- 
ed. In the interest both of the use of 
electric power and of the better ad- 
justment of agricultural economy 
through more rational land use, 
TVA has concerned itself with the 
possible development of agricultural 
industries, utilizing to best advan- 
tage the resources of the region. An 
example of such development is 
found in the production of quick- 
frozen strawberries for general con- 
sumption and for canning. Original- 
ly TVA undertook the conduct of 
the necessary studies in this field, but 
because of the existence of valuable 
knowledge in regard to these prob- 


2 The study in Washington and Knox- 
ville, on which this article is based, was 
made possible through a fellowship grant 
during 1935-36 from the Social Science 
Research Council. 
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lems in Valley institutions, and be- 
cause TVA wished to avoid the im- 

ion that it was entering a mar- 
keting field through promotional 
work, TVA offered to aid the ex- 
periment station of a state agricul- 
tural college in this study. 

Here arose a problem i. public 
relations. The state agency tended 
toward indifference, an attitude in- 
duced by wariness. The fact that 
TVA is engaged in an attack on 
electric power interests arouses sus- 
picion in a state agency, for too fre- 
quently the state has come off second 
best in its encounters with these 
groups. Then, too, an administrative 


agency in the state must constantly 


avoid undertakings which may affect 
unfavorably some vested interest in 
the state. Since the legislature is 
delicately responsive to protests from 
such interests, no matter how small, 
the life of an administrative agency 
comes to depend to a distressing de- 
gree on its ability to avoid such con- 
flicts. Moreover, the first reaction to 
any overtures from TVA is con- 
ditioned by the fact that it is a Fed- 
eral agency. The experiment station, 
although in a certain sense itself a 
Federal agency, from earlier ex- 
perience had come to resent an un- 
justified attitude of superiority in 
some Federal agencies dealing with 
local problems. To meet these diff- 
culties was TVA’s problem. 
Financial Inducements Offered. 
By explaining the nature of the ex- 
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periments it could be made clear 
that legislative reaction would, if 
anything, be favorable. But then to 
overcome the diffidence toward a 
Federal agency, TVA has had to 
point out constantly that the relations 
between it and the state agency are 
not the relations of superior to in- 
ferior. And by its actions TVA has 
had to demonstrate that it does not 
consider itself a higher organization, 
although its field of operations is 
distinct from that of the state. The 
importance of state functions is em- 
phasized. In addition, however, 
TVA could offer financial induce- 
ment to the state agency to under- 
take studies which had already been 
contemplated but for which no 
means existed. And as TVA’s mo- 
tives became plain, the state agency 
grew more willing to cooperate. The 
ultimate arrangements were em- 
bodied in a contract, although the 
personal dealings preceding and fol- 
lowing the formal contract were 
more important in securing coopera- 
tion, and thus in achieving the ob- 
jectives of TVA. 


COERCION AVOIDED 

Most striking in TVA’s public 
relations are its efforts to inculcate 
knowledge concerning new agricul- 
tural practices. Coercion or superim- 
posed regimentation of the agricul- 
tural groups of the region does not 
exist. Although TVA aided in the 
original organization of the county 











Soil Conservation Associations 
through which it now works, yet 
TVA exercises no direct control over 
their activities. In fact the only con- 
tact of TVA with the associations is 
through an assistant county agent, 
an official of the Extension Service, 
appointed with the approval of 
TVA. In inaugurating the program 
a meeting of farmers of a county is 
held for the purposes of gaining an 
understanding of TVA’s objectives 
and of selecting certain farmers in 
the county to act as demonstrators. 
In this selection the group acts inde- 
pendently, making its choice on the 
basis of the typical nature of the 
farms, their accessibility, and the 
farmers’ standing in the community. 
The demonstrators then work out an 
analysis of their farms and draw up 
cropping plans embodying the prin- 
ciples of soil conservation. TVA’s 
object is to secure thoughtful con- 
sideration of the problems of soil 
erosion, and therefore it is only after 
a farmer has thought through his 
own problems that the agent at- 
tempts to give him advice or correct 
his errors. These demonstration farms 
are frankly experimental, differing 
in that fact from the usual extension 
service demonstration. 

Obviously, the idea of active 
participation in the program of TVA 
is thus emphasized. In order that the 
results of the experiment may be of 
value to the whole community, the 
demonstrator obligates himself to 


keep records of the whole develop. 
ment. He signs an agreement with 
his neighbors in the Soil Conserva- 
tion Association (not with TVA), 
in which his plans and duties are 
outlined. The Association furnishes 
needed fertilizer, obtained from 
TVA upon payment of shipping 
costs, as compensation for the dem- 
onstration service. It should be em- 
phasized that providing fertilizer 
does not operate as a bribe to obtain 
cooperation. In fact, the idea of 
“free” fertilizer was definitely te- 
sented by many farmers in the re- 
gion, for they suspected that in the 
gift lay some hidden means by 
which the Federal government 
hoped to gain control of their farms. 
TVA has, therefore, found it neces- 
sary to make clear that in return for 
the fertilizer the individual farmer 
renders a very valuable service to his 
community, that in fact he thereby 
pays for it. Cooperation is thus 
neither bought nor obtained through 
coercive pressure. Significant 
throughout is the fact that these 
farmers are learning for themselves 
the possibilities of better methods 
without the direct intervention of 
TVA as a teacher. 

In the personal public relations 
methods of TVA appear such a con- 
sciousness of legal and Constitution- 
al limitations, such a desire of inte- 
grating in non-coercive fashion the 
objectives of TVA with the life and 
experience of the Valley, that they 
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seem likely to achieve democratically 
that which dictatorial methods 
would fail of attaimiag, namely, 
active consent and participation in a 
program of economic reconstruction. 

E. S. WENGcERT 
University of Wisconsin 


CENTRALIZING PRESS 
RELEASES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


As the function of government 
changes and grows more compli- 
cated, government public relations 
work must of necessity follow suit. 
Perhaps a better name for it is 
publicity. In any event, the task of 
keeping the public informed of what 
the government is doing has become 
immeasurably larger since the advent 
of the New Deal. Not only have the 
regular activities been thrown into 
higher gear but all kinds of new 
things are being done; new func- 
tions that are much more intimately 
associated with the daily lives of the 
people. 

It is important to realize the 
significance of this change. It is more 
than a physical change. It is a chem- 
ical change. Formerly, the principal 
news in Washington was political 
news, and only when Congress came 
on the scene did things quicken up 
very much. Under such conditions 
publicity work did not need to con- 
cern itself with much more than 
glorifying a few departments and 
incidentally a few department chiefs. 
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But now that the government is 
building housing projects, renovating 
valleys, and doing all kinds of things 
of economic and social importance, 
publicity must be more enlightening. 
People must be informed of the aims 
under this new concept whether 
they agree with it or not. Naturally, 
publicity under this new setup starts 
out with the advantage that popular 
appetite for government news is 
whetted. The construction of projects 
in home communities and the exten- 
sion of insurance programs provid- 
ing protection against unemploy- 
ment and payments to the aged are 
obviously bound to quicken the pub- 
lic pulse more than distant affairs of 
state. 

Thus it is natural for govern- 
ment publicity to become more 
highly integrated. The program as 
a whole is more important than any 
single phase of it. Bureaus come and 
go and departments change, but the 
program continues along its broad 
economic front. There is no longer 
any time for the glorification of any 
particular agency; for putting the 
spotlight on the machinery itself. The 
inevitable result is that there is more 
cohesion and unity in the publicity 
efforts of the bureaus. There has to 
be. As the evolutionary process goes 
on, the need for a certain amount of 
centralized effort has made itself 
felt in the creation of a cross-cutting, 
horizontal organization. 





Decentralization Begets Central- 
ization. It is a vast mistake, however, 
to think of the thing in terms of a 
large central press bureau. Such a 
monstrosity will never be born amid 
democratic institutions and a free 
press. In fact, as paradoxical as it 
may seem, the first need for more 
centralized effort grew out of a neces- 
sity for decentralizing publicity ef- 
forts. A large part of the work of 
the new agencics is done in the field. 
Thus it soon became necessary to set 
up field offices. Painful experience 
demonstrated, however, that these 
field offices were too much concerned 
with the work in hand to undertake 
the additional responsibility of giv- 
ing out information. 

Initial attempts at field publicity 
resulted in all kinds of garbled sto- 
ries; in unintentional, but neverthe- 
less embarrassing conflicts between 
bureaus. To develop a more orderly 
procedure, the National Emergency 
Council began using its State 
Directors as central informational 
sources. In no sense did these men 
become super press men. They did 
not create publicity or endeavor to 
manufacture it from thin scraps of 
official news. They simply consti- 
tuted themselves as clearing houses 
for factual information passed on to 
thei from the parent bureaus of the 
agencies doing the work—informa- 
tion such as how many mortgages 
were insured in a particular county, 
and the highway allocations a state 
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received from the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

To a lesser extent, the same 
thing has been going on in Wash- 
ington. A certain bureau finds that 
its publicity force is fully occupied 
with its primary and most impor- 
tant work of providing contacts for 
newspapermen seeking specific in- 
formation; of turning out special 
feature stories that have been re- 
quested. It does not have the time 
to get around to the relatively less 
important task of turning out infor- 
mational press releases. Of course, 
if it were one of the really large 
agencies, its daily press release needs 
would be so great that it would have 
its own force for this sort of thing. 

Extent of Centralization De- 
fined. But the bureau we are fixing 
our minds on is a somewhat smaller 
bureau charged with a very special- 
ized function that does not call for a 
great number of general press re- 
leases. Such a bureau can very profit- 
ably avail itself of the services of a 
central establishment that can take its 
raw facts and weave them into a press 
release. The National Emergency 
Council has performed such a ser- 
vice at the request of the various 
agencies and is doing this sort of 
thing to a greater extent as time goes 
on. In any event, this is as far as 
centralization may be expected to go. 

The primary work of bureau 
publicity men in arranging a meet- 
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ing place for the press and important 
bureau chiefs can never be dele- 
gated to a central bureau without 
destroying the value of the whole 
thing. But the mechanical work of 
issuing factual news releases can 
be delegated. Moreover, this delega- 
tion tends to remove the color that 
may creep into the facts when the 
bureau issues its own releases. Even 
the most conscientious bureau pub- 
licity man finds it hard sometimes 
to resist the pressure of promotional- 
minded bureau chiefs. A_ release 
writer in a central agency is under 
no such pressure. 

And then, of course, mechanical 
improvements have placed new 
weapons in the hands of government 
publicity men. Radio transcription 
records are being used to an increas- 
ing extent. The WPA and the FHA 
(Federal Housing Administration) 
have developed dramatic scripts that 
are well received. Local radio sta- 
tions have found this sort of news 
on government highly popular. They 
look on it more as education than as 
propaganda. Moving picture films 
are also being used to an increasing 
extent. At one recent exhibition it is 
estimated that 76,000 persons saw 
government films in nine days. 

Ricnarp E, Saunpers 
Washington Correspondent 
Omaha Bee News 
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THE “FRANK CASE”: 
WHEN AND HOW 
TO REMOVE 


The recent dismissal of the Pres- 
ident of the University of Wisconsin 
by the Board of Regents furnished 
students of public opinion fascinating 
material well worth discussion in this 
journal. Not the least interesting 
was the raising of the issue of aca- 
demic freedom by editorial writers 
sympathetic to the President. A stu- 
dent of public administration is per- 
plexed to see how this issue could be 
relevant. Mr. Frank’s views and his 
expression of those views were not 
questioned by the Regents, so far as 
an outsider can judge from the pub- 
lished statements; the President was 
charged with ineffectiveness as an 
administrative officer. President Co- 
nant of Harvard, in declining to head 
a board of inquiry, properly pointed 
out to Governor LaFollette that 
while a verdict on Mr. Frank’s 
scholarship might well have been 
rendered by a jury of his peers, only 
the Regents, who were in intimate 
and continuous relations with the 
President, could judge his compe- 
tence as an administrator. This dis- 
tinction seems to have escaped the 
observer for the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors. 

I respect President Conant’s dic- 
tum, and venture no judgment upon 
the merits of the controversy. But 
one aspect of /’affaire Frank I have 
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seen nowhere mentioned, and I ven- 
ture to put it before the readers of 
this journal. 

It has been said that the Re- 
gents handled their public relations 
badly. The formal charges upon 
which the hearing was based seemed 
comparatively insignificant. Some, 
indeed, relating to domestic expen- 
ditures, read much like those lev- 
elled against a “liberal” college presi- 
dent by a “conservative” board of 
trustees not so many years ago. This 
coincidence suggests that we may 
have here a general problem in the 
public relations of government. 

That problem I would state 
thus: what are a governing body or 
chief executive to do when they feel 
that an administrative officer, while 
not corrupt or grossly incompetent, 
is simply misplaced? He may indeed 
have superior accomplishments, and 
yet not have the confidence of his 
subordinates—a_ situation which, 
personnel students feel, makes ef- 
fective administration impossible. In 
fact, one of the complaints of pro- 
gressive administrators against the 
familiar civil service protections is 
that they not only protect the service 
against the entrance of the dishonest, 
but protect the merely not-so-good 
from removal. 

But even where there is the 
clear legal right to remove, how can 
the action of the governing body be 
made to appear reasonable? If the 
administrator is in the public eye, it 


does not help the board to wait till 
his term expires, and then merely 
fail to renew his contract. The pub- 
lic will still demand an explanation. 
It is possible, of course, quietly to 
invite a resignation; but this course 
may prove a boomerang if the offi- 
cial rejects the proposal and prefers 
to seek justification in the court of 
public opinion. 

Even Presidents of the United 
States have had to wrestle with this 
problem: a careful study of it would 
be a distinct contribution to the 
public relations of government. 

Cuartes S. AscHEr 
Committee on Public Administration, 
Social Science Research Council 


VERMONT LEADS MAINE 
—AND THE NATION 


Staged through the setting up 
of state-wide and interstate compe- 
titions, made effective by elaborate 
educational campaigns and by the 
institution of “Consv!tant Editors,” 
a movement for modernized public 
reports published annually by all the 
governmental units in a state has 
passed the experimental period in 
Vermont and has been taken up by 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey. 

In June 1933 the Vermont State 
Chamber of Commerce voted to 
sponsor a Town Report Competition 
and to award Diplomas of Supreme 
Merit and of Superior Merit to those 
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towns in several population classes 
which approached nearest to the 
ideals of modernized reporting as 
defined by the points of award. The 
judges were the Governor, the 
Comptroller, and the members of 
the State Tax Commission of the 
State of New Hampshire. After a 
study of the Vermont competitions 
for the years 1934 and 1935 the 
Maine Municipal Officers and Asses- 
sors Association on November 1, 
1935, set up a competition along sim- 
ilar lines, inviting the Governor and 
the State Tax Commissioner of the 
State of Connecticut to serve on the 
board of judges. In January 1936 the 
Massachusetts Selectmen’s Associa- 
tion followed suit. 

The first state outside of New 
England to adopt the idea is New 
Jersey. The New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association announced on July 20, 
1936, that they would sponsor such 
a competition among the munici- 
palities of New Jersey, following the 
general plan outlined by the Ver- 
mont experiment. 

Thus is being justified the 
prophetic comment of the Boston 
Herald on the setting up of the Ver- 
mont competition in 1933. The 
writer closed his editorial with the 
remark, “Why is this not a good 
thing for other states to do? The 
average town report is no more at- 
tractive for the average person than 
a cuneiform tablet. Other states 
should watch the outcome of this 
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experiment with a view to its adop- 
tion.” 

The Vermont experiment dur- 
ing the last three years has tested 
out the value of dramatizing the 
movement for modernized reports 
by staging state-wide and interstate 
competitions, pitting the Town of 
Topsham against the Town of 
Peacham, pitting the City of St. 
Albans against the City of Barre, 
pitting the winning towns of Maine 
against the winning towns of Ver- 
mont, all in a good-natured but 
genuine spirit of rivalry shared by 
officials and citizens alike. This 
dramatization puts the whole affair 
on a comparative and sporting basis. 
Mass play is developed within states 
and between states, capitalizing local 
and state pride. Best of all, local and 
state reports leap out of the ruts of 
commonplace routine and become 
news. 

The strategy of the competition 
is that the sponsoring organization 
is inevitably in a position to define 
year after year progressively higher 
and higher standards of excellence 
as the basis of the ratings which de- 
termine the award of diplomas. The 
happiest and the most needed fea- 
ture is the ceremonial of giving pub- 
lic honor for work conspicuously 
well done by public officials and 
their citizen advisers and helpers. 

The new phase of the Vermont 
competition in 1936 was the grant- 
ing of diplomas for “Greatest Im- 
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provement” and “Great Improve- 
ment” to towns in every county. 
This captured the interest of towns 
which up to date had done little or 
no “modernizing.” Here was an op- 
portunity to win recognition and 
honor for having taken the longest 
steps forward. Many towns took ad- 
vantage of the situation, thus speed- 
ing that mobilization of all the 
towns, which is the object of the 
campaign. The new phase of the 
Vermont competition for 1937 will 
be the “duel” with the towns of 
Maine, an interstate competition be- 
ing arranged by the committees in 
charge of the Maine campaign and 
of the Vermont campaign. There 
seems to be no good reason why 
ultimately all the states of the Union 
may not be paired off in such 
“duels.” 

It is the competition which puts 
an edge on the interest of Vermont 
town officials in the educational fea- 
tures of the campaign, its bulletins 
and circulars, its county meetings 
and its town conferences worked out 
in cooperation with County Farm 
Bureaus and local Chambers of Com- 
merce. A stream of literature, year 
after year, describing the Why and 
the What and the How of moderniz- 
ing public reports from the 2x3 
tiny model Midget Town Report of 
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1933 to the 9x12 Apologies of the 
Present Day Publican—Modernized 
Public Reports of 1936, from the 
1933 Slogan “Women and Children 
First” to the 1935 Slogan “Civic 
Bibles—Staged Like Ads” and the 
1936 “Individinition to Make De- 
mocracy Democ.” 

Annual series of county meet- 
ings and town conferences from the 
1933 and 1934 County Meetings of 
Town Officials on “Budgets and 
Reports” to the system now being 
worked out, a system of County 
“Town Problems” Conferences of 
all classes of local officials—General 
Public Administration Conferences 
—followed immediately by meetings 
of Town Officials, town by town, to 
digest and apply in administration 
and in reports the ideas and plans 
developed in the county conferences. 

It is the stress of competition 
which inclines officials to invite and 
welcome the cooperative advice and 
help of citizens who represent the 
techniques of finance and journal- 
ism and advertising and public re- 
lations so necessary in painting the 
picture of a modernized public re- 
port. “Consultant Editors” are be- 
coming institutions. 

James P. Taytor 
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bate and action. Hence it is now, 
tardily, becoming recognized that fu- 
ture developments in this industry 
will deper.d only in part on the skill 
of its engineers and operating execu- 
tives. Trade practices, pricing poli- 
cies, and labor relations, now subject 
to public scrutiny, may be circum- 
scribed by legislation with unpre- 
dictable effects on the industry’s eco- 
nomic development. It is not ger- 
mane to discuss here the advisability 
or need for such laws. It is pertinent, 
however, to point out the importance 
to the industry of the creation of an 
informed public opinion on such 
matters if unsound and uneconomic 
legislation is to be prevented. It is 
the purpose of this article briefly to 
describe the manner in which the 
industry is meeting this problem. 
American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. Organized in 1908, the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute succeed- 
ed an earlier association of iron and 
steel producers and became the lead- 
ing trade association of the industry. 
Prior to the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act the Institute 
was primarily engaged in the collec- 
tion and dissemination of produc- 
tion and capacity data. Publications 
were confined to an Annual Statis- 
tical Report, a Directory of Iron and 
Steel Plants brought out at irregular 
intervals, and a Year Book which 
contained a report of the proceed- 
ings and papers presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the Institute. In ad- 


dition, each week estimates of the 
rate of production and each month 
the total ingot ouput for the industry 
were released to the press. These 
publications and releases remain to- 
day an important part of the Insti- 
tute’s activities. Upon the establish- 
ment of the iron and steel code the 
directors of the Institute were made 
the code authority for the industry. 
During the period of code formula- 
tion and operation the steel industry 
was subjected to the close scrutiny 
of politicians, economists, labor lead- 
ers, and news reporters. Wages, 
hours, price policies, and trade prac- 
tices were openly discussed in code 
negotiations, and finally, provisions 
covering their regulation were in- 
corporated in the published code. 
Public attention had, of course, 
been focused on the iron and steel 
industry in earlier periods. The in- 
termittent pools formed in the nine- 
teenth century, the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation, pro- 
posed mergers, the basing-point sys- 
tem of pricing, and the strike of 
1919, all had stimulated public in- 
terest in the questions involved. In 
these situations, however, it was not 
the industry as a whole but rather 
the activities of individual corpora- 
tions which were attacked and de- 
fended. Code formulation, on the 
other hand, gave emphasis to the 
industry as a unit. Producers became 
more keenly aware that the solution 


of their problems could be effected 
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only by cooperation, and the public 
sensed that if the industry were to 
present a united front it must be 
watchful of possible abuses. Under 
these conditions, partial truths or 
unsound interpretation of published 
statistical information could easily 
be made the basis for political attacks 
on the industry. 


NEW PUBLIC RELATIONS 
POLICY 

It was, perhaps, the recognition 
of this threat to the economic stabili- 
ty of their industry which made the 
directors of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute conscious of the need 
for organized public relations. In 
any event, shortly after the adoption 
of the iron and steel code a division 
of public relations was established 
at the Institute. A survey of the work 
of this division reveals two principal 
objectives—to make ultimate con- 
sumers and users of steel aware of 
the importance of steel products to 
their living standards; to supply the 
public with pertinent facts and statis- 
tics relating to the economics of steel 
production and distribution. 

To an impartial observer the 
first named objective seems only in 
part an attempt to increase the con- 
sumption of steel products. Of more 
importance, perhaps, is the desire 
of the Institute to make the public 
aware that steel products impinge 
directly on consumer welfare, and 
hence that the sound functioning of 
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the industry is a matter of vital pub- 
lic concern; that, in consequence, the 
activities of politicians, labor leaders, 
or any group which presses its own 
special interests to the detriment of 
the economic soundness of the in- 
dustry as a whole, should not be 
regarded with complete public in- 
difference. The second objective com- 
plements the first. Only by furnish- 
ing the public with factual informa- 
tion can the harmfulness of the prop- 
agation of misleading half-truths be 
minimized. 

Steel Facts. The activities of the 
public relations section of the Insti- 
tute give no evidence of an attempt 
to devise separate techniques for ac- 
complishing these two objectives. In- 
deed it must be emphasized that this 
statement of objectives was formu- 
lated by the writer, long a student 
of the economics of this industry and 
not by the executives of the Institute. 
The statistical information formerly 
prepared and released by the Insti- 
tute has been supplemented by the 
publication at irregular intervals of 
data on wages and hours, and finan- 
cial data showing the percentage re- 
turn on invested capital. Other re- 
leases have presented facts pertain- 
ing to the basing-point system of 
pricing, the location of steel pro- 
ducing capacity, the proportion of 
total income of the industry con- 
sumed by wages and taxes, and to 
other purely economic topics. In- 
formation of this sort has been pub- 
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lished in an eight-page pamphlet 
titled Steel Facts, of which 16 issues 
have appeared since its inception in 
October 1934. But along with these 
brief presentations of economic facts 
_ there have appeared articles describ- 
ing manufacturing processes and still 
others describing various uses of steel 
and technological improvements in 
certain products. 

Steel Facts is mailed to news- 
papers throughout the country, to 
many colleges and schools, and to an 
increasing list of individuals who 
have asked to receive it. Quotations 
from the items published frequently 
appear in newspapers, and the pic- 
torial matter presented in the pam- 
phlet is also made available for pub- 
lication. From time to time the In- 
stitute circulates tracts containing ad- 
dresses or statements of steel corpora- 
tion executives on matters affecting 
the interests of the industry and the 
public. Perhaps the most ambitious 
of its miscellaneous publications was 
one titled Men Who Make Steel, pub- 
lished early in 1936. This illustrated 
booklet contained an exposition of 
the development of employee repre- 
sentation plans and dealt primarily 
with the labor relations policies of 
the industry. Approximately 300,000 
copies were printed for distribution. 
More recently the Institute has added 
the motion picture as a medium for 
creating a friendly public interest. 

Dramatizing the Industry. In 
1936, the Institute cooperated with 


Audio Productions, Inc., in the pro- 
duction of a movie short, entitled 
Steel. This picture has been produced 
in two versions,—a one-reel film and 
a two-reel film. The one-reel film was 
designed for use in commercial thea- 
ters and it depicts dramatic scenes in 
the production of steel from the ore 
mines to the rolling of the finished 
product. It is accompanied by a 
specially composed symphonic score. 
The film has been shown in about 
one thousand theaters throughout the 
United States before approximately 
three million people. The two-reel 
version of the film, in addition to 
musical accompaniment, has a de- 
scriptive narrative, and is designed 
for use before clubs, schools, and 
various private groups. Because of 
the dramatic nature of the industry, 
its mammoth machinery and the 
spectacular nature of hot metal, the 
films have proved popular with the 
audiences which have seen them. By 
the circulation of these motion pic- 
tures the Institute apparently hopes 
not only to give the public a better 
understanding of steel manufactur- 
ing processes, but also, by depicting 
conditions as they exist in the mills, 
to correct many exaggerated allega- 
tions as to the nature of the tasks 
performed by steel mill employees 
and the risks of injury which accom- 
pany these occupations. 

Research Activities. The pub- 
licity division of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute also tends to create 
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by other less direct methods a better 
understanding of the industry and 
amore intimate relationship between 
the public and the corporations 
which comprise its membership. For 
example, individuals engaged in re- 
search or writers of newspaper or 
magazine articles can, through this 
division, ascertain the nature and 
availability of statistical data on the 


_ industry. The Institute cannot, of 


course, express the viewpoints or 
policies of the approximately 300 
companies which make up the in- 
dustry, nor can it give out data re- 
lating to an individual corporation. 
The establishment ef a publicity di- 
vision has, however, resulted in 
making the statistical facilities of 
the Institute more readily available, 
and will undoubtedly tend to in- 
fluence the nature of the statistical 
compilations which will be made 
public. 

Employer and Employee Rela- 
tions. This description of the public 
relations activities of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute would be 
incomplete without mention of the 
one instance in which the Institute 
became the mouthpiece of the in- 
dustry. In the summer of 1936, a 
full-page statement was published in 
sores of newspapers over the signa- 
ture of the Institute. This “advertise- 
ment” appeared at the beginning of 
the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization’s drive to unionize the steel 
industry. In effect it stated that the 
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steel industry would “oppose any 
attempt to compel its employees to 
join a union or to pay tribute for 
the right to work.” 

Whether er not this particular 
piece of publicity improved or im- 
paired relations between the industry 
and the public need not be discussed 
here. The fact that it was subject 
to criticism by editorial writers of 
certain important newspapers does, 
however, point to the need for a 
careful appraisal of publicity tech- 
niques in relation to the aims of a 
public relations program. The writer 
can make no claims to knowledge of 
such techniques but, as a student of 
the industry, is aware of the need for 
more friendly, intimate relations be- 
tween the large steel corporations 
and the public. The steel industry, as 
is true of other industries, has 
already progressed far in the direc- 
tion of proper recognition of the 
“public interest.” It is now initiating 
a program of public relations which 
should do much to eliminate the 
unfavorable by-products of bigness 
and secretiveness. An unprejudiced 
and informed public opinion, based 
on a better understanding of the 
nature of the steel industry, its prob- 
lems and business practices, should 
result if the present program is 
soundly planned and executed. 

Samugx S. StratTTon 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
mimistration, Harvard University 











ORGANIZING AMERICAN 
PUBLIC OPINION 
FOR PEACE 


Fifty national patriotic organi- 
zations, twenty-seven national peace 
organizations, forty-three national 
organizations with active peace com- 
mittees, forty-three organizations 
whose activities interna- 
tional understanding, and countless 
local patriotic and peace committees 
are endeavoring in one way or an- 
other to influence American public 
opinion in behalf of peace. The man 
on the street must be confused, to 
say the least, at the number of these 
groups striving to win his support. 
At a second glance, however, this 
mass of activity is not so confusing 
as it may at first seem, for it can 
be separated into five general groups 
of thought which are emphasized 
as the most effective methods of pre- 
serving peace: 


imcrease 


Group A, which emphasizes complete 
military and naval preparedness on 
the part of the United States. 

Group B, which emphasizes strength- 
ening the League of Nations to prevent 
war through organized collective action 
and sanctions. 

Group C, which urges the adoption of 
a strict program of “neutrality” (more 
accurately called “embargo legisla- 
tion”) to keep the United States out 
of war. This group includes both (a) 
those who believe *~ a policy of isola- 
tion for the Unite. States, and (b) 
those who believe that the greatest 
contribution the United States can 
make toward peace is to refuse to be- 
come a base of war supplies for any 
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wars. The latter believe that an em- 
bargo on munitions, loans and credits, 
and essential war materials agains 
all belligerents would, if announced jp 
advance, influence the more forw- 
nately situated nations to avoid con. 
flict and to make concessions to pre- 
serve peace. They feel that war can. 
not be prevented by threats of force 
(sanctions), but only by concessions 
and peaceful change. 

Group D, which emphasizes absolut 


= 





pacifism and the refusal to partic | 


pate in any war. 
Group E, which emphasizes replacing 
the capitalist system with a socialist 
system of production for use instead of 
for profit. 


Although there is much overlapping 


between these groups, particularly } 


between Groups B, C, and D, and 
although there are additional views 
held by each one, these five distin 
guishing trends are apparent. 
American public opinion is therefore 
being mobilized and at the same 
time divided into one or more of 
these several groups. 


PEACE BY PREPAREDNESS 
In Group A, one finds veterans 
and patriotic organizations the mos 
active supporters of the program for 
military and naval preparedness. A 
consideration of seven of these or 
ganizations will serve to illustrat 
the methods used by this group t 
arouse public opinion: the Amer 
ican Legion, the Veterans of For 
eign Wars, the Daughters of th 
American Revolution, the United 
Spanish War Veterans, the Disabled 
American Veterans of the Worl 
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War, the Navy League of the United 
States, and the American Coalition 
of Patriotic, Civic and Fraternal 
Societies. 

The ‘ocal chapters of these or- 
ganizations are urged to observe 
patriotic holidays (¢.g. Washington's 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Indepen- 
dence Day) with community mass 
meetings, appropriate newspaper 
publicity, and essay contests in the 
public schools. The principles of 
“Americanism” are to be stressed 
on all such occasions. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, for example, re- 
cently had seven hundred volunteer 
speakers available in various com- 
munities throughout the country to 
stress these principles in schools and 
at public meetings. The local chap- 
ters of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution conduct study pro- 
grams on national defense, subver- 
sive activities and patriotism. They 
encourage similar study in schools 
and colleges and promote “Good Cit- 
izenship” contests in grammar and 
junior high schools.. During the year 
April 1935 to April 1936, three thou- 
sand Good Citizenship Medals were 
distributed. At its annual convention 
in September 1936, the American 
Legion recommended that a pro- 
gram of Americanism in the schools 
and colleges of the United States be 
reported for final action to the 1937 
convention. 

The Navy League has sponsored 
Navy Day each year since 1922 on 
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October 27, the birthday of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The purpose of this 
is to pay tribute to the sea heroes 
of the nation, to recall the historical 
réle played by the Navy, and par- 
ticularly to inform public opinion on 
the “condition and needs of the 
Navy.” In this, the Navy League has 
the close cooperation of the Navy 
Department itself, and the assistance 
of the American Legion, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and other 
patriotic organizations. 

Monthly magazines or bulletins 
are distributed by most of these or- 
ganizations to keep their members 
aware of what activities should be 
stressed. 

The local chapters of the patri- 
otic organizations bring pressure to 
bear upon their respective Congress- 
men when particular legislation is 
desired or opposed. These local ef- 
forts are then supplemented by the 
Washington offices which bring 
direct influence to bear upon the 
members of Congress. The United 
Spanish War Veterans, for example, 
has a legislative committee consist- 
ing of many influential men, prom- 

1 A definition of “Americanism,” adopted 
in 1927 by the commanders of five veterans’ 
organizations, reads as follows: “American- 
ism is an unfailing love of country; loyalty 
to its institutions and ideals; eagerness to 
defend it against all enemies; undivided 
allegiance to the flag; and a desire to secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
posterity.” This definition is quoted from 
The Patriotic Instructor, January 1934, is- 
sued by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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inent in public life throughout the 
country, who volunteer their services 
when needed. Although only inci- 
dental to this study, the passage by 
the 74th Congress of the so-called 
Veterans Bonus Bill, over the veto 
of President Roosevelt, indicated the 
tremendous power of the veterans’ 
lobby at Washington and through- 
out the country. 


NATIONAL PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


Virtually all of the national 
peace organizations are found in 
Groups B, C, D, and E. Without at- 
tempting to separate them into their 
respective groups, a well-nigh im- 
possible task because they overlap so 
much, one might cite the League of 
Nations Association as representa- 
tive of Group B, the National Coun- 
cil for Prevention of War and the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom as representa- 
tives of Group C, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and the War Resisters 
League as representatives of Group 
D, and the League for Industrial 
Democracy as_ representative of 
Group E. 

Despite differences in policy, 
considerable unity has of late been 
developed among the peace organi- 
zations through the machinery of 
the National Conference 
which in February 1937 represented 
sixteen of the most active national 


Peace 


ace organizations® and twenty-one 
g y 
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national organizations with active 
peace committees.* Several broad 
lines of policy were approved by the 
member organizations as a common 
basis for action in the 1936 election 
campaign. This unity was very evi- 
dent in June 1936, when representa- 
tives of the National Peace Confer. 
ence appeared in behalf of these 
policies before the platform com- 
mittees of the Republican and Demo- 


2 Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace; Catholic Association for International 
Peace (consultative); Church Peace Union; 
Committee on Militarism in Education; 
Emergency Peace Campaign; Fellowship of 
Reconciliation; Foreign Policy Association 
(consultative); Institute of International 
Education; League of Nations Association; 
National Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War; National Council for Prevention of 
War; Public Action Committee; Women's 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom; World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches; World 
Peace Foundation; and World Peaceways. 

8 American Association of University 
Women; American Friends Service Com- 
mittee; American Unitarian Association; 
Central Conference of American Rabbis; 
Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches; Council of 
Women for Home Missions; Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill of the 
Federal Council of Churches; Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference; General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; International Society of 
Christian Endeavor; National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A.; National Council of the Y.M.C.A.; 
National Council of Federated Church 
Women; National Council of Jewish Wo- 
men; National Executive Board of the 
Woman's Auxiliary, Episcopal Church; 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs; National Fed- 
eration of Temple Sisterhoods; National 
Student Federation (now includes the Inter- 
collegiate Council); United Synagogue of 
America; Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union; and the World Peace Commission 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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cratic National Conventions. This 
marked a tremendous advance over 
the situation in 1928 when only two 
or three representatives of any peace 
organization had appeared before 
the party conventions, and in 19332, 
when there had been a split between 
the various organizations represented 
and two peace platforms had been 
presented to the convention com- 
mittees. 

The large number of techniques 
used by these organizations in arous- 
ing American public opinion might 
be classified as follows: 


1. Educational Programs: (a) Publi- 
cation and distribution of books, 
magazines, articles, and information 
on all phases of international relations 
and peace. (b) Promotion of study 
groups, institutes, student, civic, and 
church forums in local communities. 
(c) Mass education through peace 
advertisements, newspaper publicity, 
and motion picture films. 

2. Legislative Programs to Influence 
the Foreign Policy of the United 
States: (a) Encouraging voters to 
secure the nomination and election 
of Congressional candidates with 
views favorable to the National Peace 
Conference platform. (b) Encourag- 
ing voters to influence Congressmen 
after they have been elected. (c) 
Bringing direct pressure to bear upon 
Congress in Washington to support or 
oppose particular legislation. 

3. General Campaigns: nationwide 
petitions, mass meetings and spectacu- 
lar demonstrations to focus public at- 
tention on particular issues. 


In all of these activities, the various 
agents of publicity, the radio, the 
newspaper, and the motion picture 
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are utilized to different degrees. 
Space does not permit an extensive 
illustration of these methods, and it 
is therefore necessary to be content 
with some of the more conspicuous 
ones. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
In the field of education, the 


Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace not only publishes books 
and articles in international law, re- 
lations, and history, but distributes 
its publications free of charge to 836 
libraries throughout the United 
States and foreign countries. It like- 
wise distributes study material to 
International Relations Clubs in col- 
leges. 

The Foreign Policy Association, 
well known for its scholarly fort- 
nightly reports on international prob- 
lems, is now endeavoring, through 
its Department of Popular Educa- 
tion, to promote a wider study of 
international affairs by local com- 
munity groups. The series of “Head- 
line Books,” issued by this depart- 
ment, consist of brief articles in pop- 
ular style, discussing outstanding 
questions relating to peace. More 
than twenty Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion Affiliates, in addition to seven- 
teen regular branches, have been 
active in this program of public 
education. 

The League of Nations Associa- 
tion, through the distribution of 
study material, the holding of stu- 
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dent essay contests, the sponsoring of 
radio broadcasts, and the promotion 
of Model League of Nations Assem- 
blies among colleges, seeks to cul- 
tivate public opinion in favor of 
greater cooperation by the United 
States with the League of Nations 
and ultimate membership in it. Fol- 
lowing the defeat of the World 
Court treaty by the Senate of the 
United States in January 1935, the 
Association sponsored a radio cam- 
paign of several weeks during which 
the arguments which had beef ad- 
vanced by the opponents of the Court 
were explained and answered. 

Each summer since 1930, the 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee has sponsored a series of insti- 
tutes at which professors and other 
authoritative speakers have given 
courses on various phases of inter- 
national relations designed to help 
group leaders, teachers, pastors, and 
any who were responsible for con- 
ducting peace programs in their re- 
spective organizations. Nine such in- 
stitutes were held in June and July, 
1936, in different sections of the 
United States, the total attendance 
being 1,425 persons from forty-five 
states. 

The Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign, as a part of its program to 
mobilize the peace sentiment in the 
United States into a force powerful 
enough to keep the United States 
from being swept into war, trained 
225 volunteer workers during the 
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early summer of 1936 and afterwards 
sent them into twenty-three states 
and more than fifty Congressional 
districts to carry on peace education 
for eight weeks. 

The National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War sponsors 
each year the formation of discussion 
groups known as Marathon Round 
Tables in which the problems of 
American foreign policy are studied. 
In January 1937, 602 of these groups 
were registered. 

The Catholic Association for 
International Peace encourages the 
formation of study groups in the 
Catholic colleges and universities of 
the United States and distributes 
study outlines regularly to 176 of 
these institutions. Approximately five 
regional student conferences are held 
each year. In May 1936, a Catholic 
Student Peace Federation was or- 
ganized to facilitate the arrangement 
of more extensive student confer- 
ences and programs. 

The National Student Federa 
tion of America, through its connec- 
tion with the National Peace Con- 
ference and the United Student 
Committee for Peace, aids college 
groups in arranging campus discus- 
sions, deputation teams and conven- 
tions. 

Every peace organization dis- 
tributes educational and informative 
material in one way or another. The 
National Council for Prevention of 
War, for example, between October 
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1935 and October 1936, supplied 
requests for information from 75 
government officials and agencies (in- 
cluding Congressmen and Senators), 
316 colleges and professional schools, 
509 churches, 133 Sunday Schools, 
3,976 high schools and grade schools, 
and 700 miscellaneous groups pro- 
moting world peace. 

The National Council for Pre- 
vention of War and the Emergency 
Peace Campaign have special divi- 
sions which devote their full atten- 
tion to encouraging peace action 
among labor organizations. The for- 
mer has likewise a special depart- 
ment which concentrates its activi- 
ties on farm and rural groups. The 
American League against War and 
Fascism also does considerable work 
among labor organizations and trade 
unions. 

The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, an organization symbolizing a 
Christian protest against war and 
the use of armed violence in inter- 
national, inter-racial, and inter-class 
disputes, strives to organize local 
Fellowship groups to study the meth- 
ods of pacifism and non-violence. 
In January 1936, there were sixty- 
three of these groups. 

The Committee on Militarism 
in Education points its activities 
toward the elimination of military 
training from educational institu- 
tions. In cases where this issue has 
developed into an agitated condition, 
the Committee has endeavored to 
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organize a state or local group to 
deal with the situation. During 1934, 
local campaigns were promoted in 
ten states. 

Peace education in the churches 
is encouraged by the Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, and by the 
World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the churches. 
The latter arranges an International 
Pulpit Exchange between the 
churches of the United States and 
Canada in November of each year. In 
1935, 250 such exchanges were made. 

In the field of mass education, a 
unique program is conducted by 
World Peaceways. Full-page adver- 
tisements, graphically portraying the 
consequences of war, are published 
in several national magazines and 
newspapers. During 1935, sixty-four 
such advertisements appeared in pub- 
lications with a total circulation of 
15,941,332. Through the coopera- 
tion of an agency that supplies gift 
envelopes to members of churches, 
12,000,000 small reprints of four of 
its advertisements were distributed. 
As another effort in mass education, 
a thirteen-weeks radio program, “To 
Arms for Peace,” featuring promi- 
nent statesmen, educators, writers, 
musical and theatrical stars, was 
presented over fifty-one stations of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany during the fall of 1935 and 
spring of 1936. The most recent de- 
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velopment on the part of World 
Peaceways is its Department of 
Youth Education, the purpose of 
which is to reach parents and teach- 
ers to discourage the use of war toys 
in the nursery and to oppose the por- 
trayal of gangsters and racketeers in 
motion picture films and cartoons. 

In the field of motion pictures, 
the Motion Picture Department of 
the National Council for Prevention 
of War analyzes current films and 
newsreels to discover the emphasis 
placed upon military idealism. It 
then recommends to movie-goers 
that they protest to the producers 
when their films are unduly “mili- 
taristic,” and commend them when 
their films are of peace-education 
value. 

Newspaper publicity is being 
given increasing emphasis as a means 
of influencing mass public opinion. 
The Press Relations Department of 
the National Council for Prevention 
of War, for example, issues spot news 
releases to Washington correspon- 
dents and forty news services. Its 
weckly press information releases are 
distributed to the editors of 254 
weekly papers, 195 labor papers, 53 
farm papers, 28 religious papers, 20 
college papers and to four radio 
commentators. The American 
League against War and Fascism 
sends a week-end release to 800 
weekly newspapers throughout the 
country, including farm, labor, and 
Negro publications. 


The Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign, between April 1936 and Jan- 
uary 1937, had “news stories” in ap- 
proximately 1,000 different papers, 
totaling 65,000 inches and including 
several hundred pictures. These 
reached a total paid circulation of 
45,830,185. 

The above cases are examples 
of some of the educational methods 
used by the peace organizations. 
They are by no means exhaustive. 
Considerable educational work is 
also done through the forty-three 
national organizations with active in- 
ternational relations committees (e.g. 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women and the League of Wo- 
men Voters), and the forty-three na- 
tional organizations whose activities 
increase international understanding 
(e.g. the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Foreign Affairs Fo- 
rum). It is probably fair to say that 
a majority of the peace action being 
done at present is of an educational 
nature although the emphasis upon 
legislative activity is increasing. 


LEGISLATIVE LOBBYING 

In the field of legislative action, 
the National Council for Prevention 
of War and the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Free- 
dom are conspicuous. In addition to 
its educational program, the Na- 
tional Council has for some time 
been encouraging voters in local 
areas to organize themselves on a 
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non-partisan basis with a view 
toward securing the nomination and 
election of Congressmen who will 
support policies consistent with those 
of the National Peace Conference. 
An example of this activity may be 
seen in the twelfth Congressional 
district of Missouri (St. Louis), 
where a local peace-action committee 
conducted during 1936 an intensive 
door-to-door campaign against its 
Congressman whose peace record 
was deemed unsatisfactory. This 
man, who four years ago was elected 
Congressman-at-large from his state 
with more than one million votes, 
ran fourth in his own local Demo- 
cratic primary election in August 
1936. Although unable to determine 
the number of votes cast against him 
because of his attitude on peace ques- 
tions, the local committee felt that 
its campaigning during the previous 
months had had an effect on his 
showing. Furthermore, the attitude 
of the man who did win the nomina- 
tion was considered more favorable 
than that of the incumbent who had 
been defeated. 

In August 1935, the efforts of 
the National Council for Prevention 
of War were conspicuous in helping 
to secure passage of a temporary arms 
embargo (“neutrality”) act by Con- 
gress after the question had reached 
a deadlock between the House and 
the Senate. During the sessions of 
Congress, the National Council also 
sponsors a series of weekly radio 
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broadcasts, “Congress Today,” fea- 
turing members of Congress as 
speakers. 

The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom has 
been likewise endeavoring to focus 
public opinion upon the peace rec- 
ords of candidates for Congression- 
al election. In cooperation with the 
National Council for Prevention of 
War, sheets containing the record 
votes of United States Representa- 
tives and Senators from each state 
on peace issues before the 74th Con- 
gress were published and distributed 
during the 1936 election campaign. 
A questionnaire on peace issues, pre- 
pared by the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign and intended to be submitted 
to all Congressional candidates, was 
likewise widely circulated. Between 
August 15 and October 15, 1936, 
more than 30,000 sets of the record- 
vote sheet and the questionnaire 
were distributed. Replies were re- 
ceived from 130 Congressional can- 
didates. Two examples ef the effect 
of this campaign on public opinion 
may be cited as illustrative: (1) A 
Congressional candidate for reelec- 
tion from Kansas requested 10,000 
record-vote sheets to distribute in his 
district to win the support of the 
“peace voters”; (2) A candidate for 
Congress from Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, felt sufficiently aware of the 
“peace” interest in his district to 
call a public meeting to explain his 
views on the question. 
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A large number of peace or- 
ganizations urge their members to 
communicate with their respective 
Congressmen in support of the de- 
sired legislation. For example, the 
Public Action Committee on Legis- 
lation Affecting International Peace 
undertakes to inform its 19,000 
members when it believes concerted 
action in behalf of particular legis- 
lation will be effective. It recom- 
mends that messages be sent to the 
appropriate representatives in Wash- 
ington and suggests the type of mes- 
sage to be sent. 


GENERAL CAMPAIGNS 


The Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign referred to above, is endeavor- 
ing to mobilize American public 
opinion against participation in war. 
During April and May 1936, ap- 
proximately 1,000 separate mass 
meetings were held in 278 cities 
throughout the country, addressed by 
prominent civic, religious, and edu- 
cational leaders. Similar meetings 
were held in 500 cities in the fall 
of 1936. On January 7, 1937, a 
third nationwide series of mass meet- 
ings was inaugurated to arouse pub- 
lic support for “strong neutrality 
legislation.” Following this, a “No 
Foreign War Crusade,” under the 
honorary chairmanship of Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd is scheduled to be- 
gin on April 6, 1937, the twentieth 
anniversary of the United States’ 
entry into the World Var. 


The Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom has 
since September 1935 been conduct- 
ing a campaign in the United States 
and foreign countries entitled “The 
People’s Mandate to Governments,” 
the purpose of which is to enroll 
citizens in every country to demand 
that their governments cease all in- 
creases in armaments, use the exist- 
ing machinery for peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, and adopt interna- 
tional agreements to “end the eco- 
nomic anarchy which breeds war.” 
A million and a half signatures from 
the countries in the western hemi- 
sphere were obtained by December 
1936, and were presented to the 
Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace which met in 
Buenos Aires that month. 

During 1934 and the spring of 
1935, half a million signatures were 
obtained by the League of Nations 
Association to a petition urging the 
United States Government to state 
the terms under which it would 
accept full membership in the League 
of Nations. World Peaceways, in 
connection with its radio program, 
“To Arms for Peace,” secured 750, 
000 signatures to a petition which 
had been distributed with the co- 
operation of E. R. Squibb Company, 
to all drug stores carrying Squibb 
products. 

The War Resisters League, which 
concentrates on the enrollment of 
individuals who have determined to 
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refuse to support all war, had 12,813 
individuals listed in February 1937. 

The American League against 
War and Fascism, through its ten 
affliated organizations representing 
approximately 3,750,000 __ persons, 
conducts an active campaign against 
fascist tendencies in the United 
States. It relies considerably upon 
mass demonstrations, strikes, and 
picketing to attract public attention. 
In April 1936, it cooperated with the 
American Student Union in promot- 
ing a nationwide student strike 
against war and the militarization of 
youth. More than 500,000 high 
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school and college students partici- 
pated in this demonstration. 

Thus, in conclusion, one finds 
American public opinion being ap- 
pealed to by a wide variety of patri- 
otic and peace organizations through 
a multitude of different techniques. 
It is again well to remember that the 
activities cited above are only exam- 
ples of some of the more conspicuous 
techniques. The survey does not pre- 
tend to be exhaustive, but it may 
prove to be suggestive. 


Eton ATWATER 
American University Graduate 
School, Washington 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


O. W. RIEGEL, Editor 


This department is concerned with current developments in the field of 
communications as they affect public attitudes and public opinion man- 
agement. While the department has no policies to advocate, and is 
interested solely in fact-finding, the controversial character of many of 
the basic problems of communications frequently makes unavoidable an 
evaluation, either directly or by implication, of the merits of the issues 
involved. An effort will be made in this and in subsequent issues of the 
QUARTERLY to give an audience to a variety of informed interpretations, 


THE PRESS AND THE 
ELECTION 


The outcome of the 
Presidential election was widely con- 
strued as a repudiation of the Amer- 
ican press, largely because of the fre- 
quently-published statement that Mr. 
Roosevelt won his stunning victory 
in the face of opposition from 80 to 
85 per cent of the nation’s daily 
newspapers. Was the press as over- 
whelmingly opposed to him as this? 

Not if the South is included in 
the calculation. Bruce Bliven, editor 
of the New Republic, a journal 
which is frequently critical of the 
attitudes and practices of our dailies, 
places the pro-Landon press at 60 
per cent of the whole, and while 
space does not permit a detailed 


recent 


examination of his estimate, it seems 
reasonably accurate. However, the 
customary solidity of the South seems 
to me to rob the pro-Roosevelt at- 
titude of its papers of any particular 
significance. No Southern daily of 


importance supported Mr. Landon, 
so that the papers and the populace 
there were in substantial agreement. 
If one eliminates Dixie from the 
picture, and confines oneself to an 
examination of the political predilec- 
tions of the remainder of the press, 
it becomes apparent that the esti- 
mate of from 80 to 85 per cent is 
not far wrong. Except in New York 
City, where Mr. Roosevelt had a 
slight margin in newspaper backing, 
I know of no large city outside the 
South whose dailies were predom- 
inantly for him. On the contrary, the 
preponderance was strongly in the 
other direction almost everywhere. 
' — Owing to the presence of the 
Hearst chain in the Landon camp, 
it can be said with assurance that 
there was more one-sided reporting 
and below-the-belt editorializing in 
that camp than in the other. But the 
pro-Roosevelt press was not guilt- 
less. The Chicago Tribune's classic 
headline concerning a vice exposé in 
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Superior and Hurley, Wisconsin, 
ROOSEVELT AREA IN WISCONSIN IS HOT- 
BED OF VICE, can be matched with the 
New York Post’s pro-HITLER STAFF 
AT HEADQUARTERS OF REPUBLICANS. 
Professor Barlow of the University 
of Illinois School of Journalism has 
shown that a Landon paper which 
published 74 per cent pro-Landon 
news and 14 per cent pro-Roosevelt 
news, can be placed opposite a Roose- 
velt organ which gave its candidate 
81 per cent and his opponent 7 per 
cent. On the other hand, Mr. Barlow 
showed that of twenty-seven large 
dailies analyzed, nineteen printed 
more pro-Landon than pro-Roosevelt 
news. 

It seems obvious, then, that Mr. 
Landon was, in general, the favorite 
of the press. Since he carried only 
two States, the implications as to 
newspaper influence can hardly be 
encouraging to journalistic practi- 
tioners. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 

It is a trite statement that the 
large newspaper of today is imbued 
with many of the attributes of big 
business, but this is a fact germane 
to any current appraisal of the press 
and its influence, or lack of it. Every- 
one admits that the overwhelming 
victory of President Roosevelt was 
a defeat for big business. Since the 
Newspaper is an integral and im- 
portant part of big business, it nat- 
urally shared in that defeat. It would 
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have been amazing, indeed, if the 
newspapers, in the face of the tidal 
wave of enthusiasm for Mr. Roose- 
velt, could have turned that tide 
toward Mr. Landon. Of course, this 
was impossible, since so many papers 
were themselves under suspicion of 
having axes of their own to grind. 

Is it surprising that this suspi- 
cion existed? I do not think so. With 
notable exceptions, American pub- 
lishers are chiefly concerned with 
profits. They regard newspapers as 
“properties” rather than as instru- 
ments for the performance of public 
service. The American press is easily 
the freest in the world, but it is not 
free enough. It ought to be freed 
from the dominance of men con- 
cerned primarily with finances rather 
than ideas. 

In saying this, I do not mean to 
imply that newspaper owners are 
different in these respects from other 
business men. Now that journalism 
has been so largely transformed, in 
the words of Mr. William Allen 
White, from a noble profession into 
a 6 per cent investment, there is no 
reason for surprise when publishers 
are found to be interested primarily 
in the returns on that investment. 
In this respect, they are no better 
and no worse than other business 
men. But they should not be aston- 
ished if their readers recognize them 
as business men, rather than as pub- 
lic servants, and act accordingly. 
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ORGANIZED ACTIVITY 


The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association is the central 
body through which the organized 
press of the country seeks to func- 
tion. My candid opinion is that its 
record in recent years has gone far 
to arouse the public against the news- 
papers. One does not have to go all 
the way with the Christian Century 
in its celebrated post-election blast 
against the American  press—in 
which it charged that press with 
arrogance, tyranny, greed, and scorn 
of fair play—to feel that the dailies 
of this nation are under strong sus- 
picion, and that their influence, in 
consequence, is on the wane. This, 
I believe, is due as much to the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association as to the activities of 
individual papers. 

The publishers’ association has 
indulged in an unabashed campaign 
of self-laudation; it has over-empha- 
sized the “freedom of the press” to 
a ludicrous extent, thereby incurring 
the suspicion that it is using this 
shibboleth as a red herring; and its 
members have banded together to 
defeat legislation, such as the Child 
Labor Amendment, and have there- 
by created the impression in many 
minds, whether justly or not, that 
they put their own private profit 
above the general good. 

What this country needs is a 
press which puts the general good 
first. It needs more papers like the 


New York World, whose proprietor, 
Joseph Pulitzer, made his editor, 
Frank Cobb, promise that if the 
paper’s duty to its readers ever con- 
flicted with Pulitzer’s extensive in- 
vestments, he would disregard the 
investments. It needs papers like the 
Manchester Guardian, whose editor, 
C. P. Scott, conceived of his paper 
as a “Public organ serving the com- 
munity as directly as a department 
of the Civil Service, and under a 
sense of responsibility equally as 
strong.” Scott arranged for members 
of his family working on the staff to 
control the paper, so as to guard 
against its falling into the hands of 
persons with a less lofty idea of their 
obligation to the public. And again, 
this country needs papers like 
Charles A. Dana’s New York Sun, 
whose editor wrote one of his asso- 
ciates on the staff: “Your articles have 
stirred up the animals, which you as 
well as I recognize as one of the 
great ends of life.” It needs papers 
like the Corriere deila Sera of Italy 
and the Frankfurter Zeitung of Ger- 
many, lately reduced to the status 
of handbills by Mussolini and Hitler, 
respectively, but formerly the most 
enlightened newspapers on the Euro- 
pean continent. 

Why are dailies of this type 
so rare? Certainly not because they 
are unprofitable. The great organs 
of opinion mentioned in the fore- 
going paragraph were all reasonably 
remunerative to their owners during 
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their respective heydays—some of 
them were extremely so—and the 
Manchester Guardian, still one of the 
most influential journals in the 
world, is apparently doing as well as 
ever financially. 


BASES OF INFLUENCE 


The reason why newspapers of 
independence, forthrightness, and 
courage are such comparative rari- 
ties nowadays is, I believe, largely 
due to the shortcomings of the aver- 
age newspaper proprietor. He is an 
honest enough individual, but with 
obvious exceptions, he is apt to be 
conservative and unimaginative, and 
to believe that the way to build a 
great newspaper is to avoid contro- 
versy, never to offend anyone, and 
to be as dull as possible, particularly 
on the editorial page. With such a 
formula for molding public opinion, 
is there any wonder that opinion re- 
fuses to be molded? 

American journalism needs, 
above all, vigor, intelligence, and the 
inquiring spirit in its editorial col- 
umns. Soporific disquisitions having 
to do with the state of the weather 
or bird life in the Rockies are not 
calculated to raise anybody’s tem- 
perature or to enlist anybody’s inter- 
est. The paper which never offends 
is the paper without influence. Sim- 
ilarly, the paper which is vigorous 
only when serving its own selfish 
purposes has no hold on its readers, 
and deserves none. 
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It is because there are so many 
such papers that the influence of the 
American press is on the decline. 
Unless the generality of newspaper 
proprietors have the vision to trans- 
form their journals into organs dedi- 
cated altruistically to the public weal, 
they may find themselves visited ere 
long with an even more resounding 
repudiation than was vouchsafed 
them in the recent presidential 
election. 

Vircinius DaBney 
Editor, Richmond (Va.) 

Times Dispatch 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 


The first National Conference 
on Educational Broadcasting, held in 
Washington, D.C., December 10-12, 
was sponsored by eighteen national 
organizations for the primary pur- 
pose of giving an overview of cur- 
rent practice in the use of radio for 
educational purposes. Outstanding 
leaders in various aspects of broad- 
casting were invited to discuss the 
problems with which they were par- 
ticularly concerned. 

The conference was divided into 
two parts: general sessions at which 
everyone was expected to be present, 
and conference sections at which 
specific problems were discussed for 
the benefit of those especially inter- 
ested. The general sessions consisted 
of set speeches with no opportunity 
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for comment or questions from the 
floor. 

Among the conference sections, 
of which some twenty were crowded 
into a single morning and two after- 
noons, was one dealing directly with 
the subject, “Radio and Propagan- 
da.” This discussion was not as fruit- 
ful as it should have been because 
limitations of time prevented the 
participants from coming to grips 
with basic problems. At the outset 
there were many questions about 
the definition of what was education 
and what was propaganda. From 
that point the discussion progressed 
to a recognition that there can be no 
complete freedom of the air so long 
as radio stations have to be licensed 
and that inevitably certain individu- 
als must exercise control as to what 
is or is not to be allowed on the air. 
It was asked who should exercise 
this control and on what basis. Be- 
fore possible answers could be ex- 
plored the audience began deserting 
the conference room to listen to the 
abdication speech of King Edward 
VIII and the meeting had to be ad- 
journed. 


COOPERATION WITH CHAINS 

What may prove to be the most 
widely used piece of propaganda of 
the entire conference was injected 
so inconspicuously that its signifi- 
cance was not recognized at the time. 
In the section on “Talks Programs,” 


Dr. Thomas H. Reed, chairman of 
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the Committee of Civic Education by 
Radio of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education and 


the American Political Science Asso- 


ciation, introduced by title a report, 
Four Years of Network Broadcast. 
ing, which was too long to be read, 
but which was made available in 
printed form. That report tells the 
story of the efforts of Dr. Reed's 
committee to cooperate with com- 
mercial broadcasters in putting on 
network educational programs. The 
two passages which probably will be 
most widely quoted and which will 
have most bearing on the future of 
educational broadcasting are as fol- 
lows: 


Nevertheless, the relations of the com- 
mittee with the NBC have not been 
entirely satisfactory, and we are about 
to recite them in some detail because 
to do so will shed considerable light 
on the whole relation of educational 
broadcasting and the radio industry. 
Our experience has demonstrated a 
conflict between the commercial inter- 
ests of the broadcasting company and 
the educational uses of radio which 
threatens to become almost fatal to 
the latter. Educational broadcasting 
has become the poor relation of com- 
mercial broadcasting, and the pauper- 
ization of the latter has increased in 
direct proportion to the growing af- 
fluence of the former. . . 


It is our contention, therefore. that the 
NBC had neither the will nor the 
power to provide the “You and Your 
Government” thirteenth series with a 
satisfactory network. Nor did it seem 
able to tell us just what network it 


had provided so that we might adjust | 
our merchandising to it. In the case of | 


‘ 
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an educational program of long dura- 
tion it is not so important to have a 
long list of stations as it is to have an 
accurate and permanent list. Twenty 
stations, if you knew what they were 
and could rely on them, might prove 
as profitable a field for promotional 
activity as forty shifting and uncertain 
stations. Imagine the devastating effect 
on the usefulness of radio in education 
when classes which have begun listen- 
ing to a series in good faith are cut off 
because the time is sold. 

The sincerity of Dr. Reed’s com- 
mittee in its effort to cooperate has 
never been questioned by the com- 
mercial broadcasters. Its testimony 
therefore constitutes a criticism of 
great significance. It may even com- 
pel a re-evaluation of some of the 
conclusions about education which 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission wrote into the report submit- 
ted to Congress recommending that 
no fixed percentage of radio facilities 
be given to education because the 
commercial broadcasters were ready 
to donate more free time than the 
educators were in a position to use 
effectively. 


IMPROVED TECHNIQUES 


Several other conference sections 
are worthy of comment as they indi- 
cate relationships of radio to public 
opinion. The section “Broadcasting 
as a Community Enterprise” was 
concerned largely with techniques 
by which a local broadcasting sta- 
tion could make itself more a part 
of its community. A representative 
of a local commercial radio station 
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in Peoria, Illinois, outlined what is 
perhaps the outstanding example of 
successful technique for this purpose. 
In Peoria several years ago the local 
station found itself with a very small 
listening audience and with little ac- 
ceptance as a community institution. 
Its managers decided to make the 
station a champion of certain local 
reforms, being careful to avoid con- 
troversial questions around which 
prejudices had become established 
and to select problems having a 
rather obvious solution. They began 
to editorialize on the air. In a sur- 
prisingly short time they had made 
their station a vital force in their 
community and had won a growing 
public support which, incidentally, 
meant an audience highly salable to 
advertisers. 

Another device of the same sta- 
tion was to have its news commenta- 
tor break into any program which 
might be on the air whenever he 
received news of particular interest 
the listeners. The result has 
been that people leave their radio 
sets tuned to that particular station 
lest they miss some especially in- 
teresting item of local news. Since 
no other station is in a position to 
supply the same kind of information, 
the local station in Peoria has a 
definite advantage over its most 
severe competitors, the chain broad- 
casting stations. 

By applying these techniques 
this particular station has convinced 


to 
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its listeners that it is operating in 
their public interest. It no longer has 
to court the favor of public officials 
or to beg for the support of educators 
and other leaders whose names will 
make a “front” for the renewal of 
its license. It has made a place for 
itself not only in its community, but 
also in the broadcasting spectrum. 


MEASURING RESULTS 


Persons particularly interested in 
psychological measurement and eval- 
uation will be interested in a report 
made by I. Keith Tyler of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, at the section on 
“Classroom Broadcasting.” Dr. Tyler 
emphasized that classroom broad- 
casting needed to be more carefully 
controlled and more exactly evalu- 
ated. He suggested that techniques 
for this purpose involved three 
things: a more thoughtful formula- 
tion of objectives, a more precise 
measurement of changes induced in 
pupils by the broadcasts, and a more 
scientific evaluation of the results 
achieved in terms of the accepted 
objectives. 

In contrast to these detailed and 
technical discussions which consti- 
tuted the special sections, the general 
sessions of the conference dealt with 
the broad background of information 
and understanding of radio. Speeches 
ran the gamut from involved ex- 
planations of the engineering aspects 
of radio transmission, through schol- 


arly analyses of some of its social 
values and inspirational addresses on 
its international possibilities, to de- 
scriptions of control procedures and a 
defense of the broadcasting industry, 

The amount of propaganda in 
these speeches bore no particular re- 
lationship to the scholarship which 
they represented. For instance, the 
speeches dealing with the highly 
technical aspects of radio transmis- 
sion served a definitely propagandis- 
tic purpose. They confused the lay 
audience. In the past this kind of 
confusion has been used on Con- 
gressmen and other governmental 
officials to make them believe that 
they do not, and by implication can- 
not, understand the engineering facts 
about radio and therefore to convince 
them that they are not competent to 
determine how it should be used. 
Without implying that confusion 
was intentionally created at the con- 
ference, it can be said that the en- 
gineering speeches contributed more 
to confusion than clarification. 

The net result of the conference 
as a whole was without doubt to 
increase the general awareness of the 
importance of radio, to stimulate in- 
terest in the use of broadcasting facil- 
ities for educational purposes, to 
indicate some of the specific tech- 
niques through which the effective- 
ness of educational programs can 
be increased, and to emphasize cer- 
tain social values which will be in- 
creasingly recognized as radio is 
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more widely used. The conference 
in itself was propaganda toward 
these ends. 
S. Howarp Evans 
Secretary, National Committee 
on Education by Radio 


PUBLIC OPINION AND 
THE MOTION PICTURE 


During recent years there has 
been an increasing interplay—inten- 
sifying in degree and extending in 
scope—between the motion picture 
and public opinion. 

In the early days of the industry 
the motion picture was influenced 
only slightly by the opinion of the 
public. In fact, the public which the 
motion picture first served through 
the tawdry nickelodeons in con- 
gested districts of industrial centers 
was articulate only on the point 
that it found in the universal lan- 
guage of the silent films a diverting 
form of amusement which required 
virtually no mental effort. It was a 
form of story-telling free from lan- 
guage handicaps. 

The motion picture won first 
acceptance from those near the bot- 
tom of the social and economic scale. 
It was forced to follow a route the 
reverse of that followed by the print- 
ed word. Films gradually climbed 
the social scale from what was ini- 
tially the meanest acceptance; where- 
as printing, first accepted high in the 
lofty reaches of society, came step by 
step through the centuries to pene- 
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trate downward until only in recent 
years, with the cheapening of the 
process of printing, and the cheap- 
ening of the subject matter for which 
it is used, has the printed word 
become familiar to the masses. 

Until very recent years many 
persons professed themselves to be 
shocked by the sensationalism and 
the cheapness of the film. Those per- 
sons were shocked, however, not so 
much by the film itself as by what 
the film showed them regarding the 
tastes, desires, and susceptibilities of 
a mass audience. 

The public was being served and 
served effectively by men who knew 
their business, perhaps in many in- 
stances more through instinct than 
reason. But they knew it, and they 
knew the public. The public got 
what it wanted. The motion picture 
at this point told much more about 
the public than it told to the public. 

The early patrons entertained no 
attitude toward the screen other than 
that of wishing to be entertained. 
Their only analysis or criticism was 
involved in giving or withholding 
patronage. Except in terms of con- 
sumer patronage the motion picture 
at this point was unaffected by pub- 
lic opinion. With the coming of 
larger audiences as the motion pic- 
tures began to attract patronage 
above the levels of the original de- 
votees, with technical and dramatic 
improvement, with the increase in 


the numbers of halls employed for 
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the exhibition and with their pene- 
tration into better types of commu- 
nities, a public opinion formed 
which, eventually, was to exert a 
great influence. 

To those who think the motion 
picture was or appeared to be im- 
pervious to public opinion, it may be 
explained that while the industry 
may have been lacking at times in a 
desirable degree of alertness, there 
was but little offered in the way of 
practicable guidance. The motion 
picture has long been damned with 
too much attention from the dilet- 
tante and too little from the well- 
informed and the experienced. The 
screen attracted the attentions of 
many persons who wished to see it 
improved culturally and morally, 
but few of these had knowledge of 
the essential problems involved; con- 
sequently they were ineffective in 
devising ways to accomplish their 
objectives. 

The introduction of sound and 
dialogue in motion pictures ren- 
dered more acute certain conspicu- 
ous maladjustments between the mo- 
tion picture and responsible opinion. 
The talking pictures widened the 
field of source material and at times 
led producers into conflict with es- 
tablished ideas on traditional moral- 
ity and good taste. This develop- 
ment, proceeding with a growing 
criticism, eventually brought about a 
situation which focused emphatic at- 
tention upon the necessity of a bet- 


ter adjustment between motion pic- 
tures and American customs and 
moralities. 

Various efforts to meet this ne- 
cessity were made. Each undoubtedly 
contributed toward organizing pub- 
lic opinion for what proved in 1934 
the sharpest and most effective im- 
pingement of public opinion upon 
the motion picture. This appeared in 
the form of an organization under 
the direction of the Catholic Bishops 
of the United States, and known as 
the Legion of Decency. 

This movement brought to the in- 
dustry its most severe reaction on the 
part of public opinion and led quick- 
ly to the adoption of certain self- 
regulatory measures which have had 
far-reaching effect upon the moral 
and social significance of the motion 
pictures and have brought them into 
closer relationship with the stand- 
ards and tastes of the mass audience 
which the film serves. That this re- 
adjustment to public opinion has 
been thorough and effective is at- 
tested to variously, particularly by 
the fact that since the change the 
American public’s patronage of the 
motion pictures has registered a new 
high mark. 

Thus far in these notes we have 
observed the impingement of public 
opinion upon the motion picture. 
The converse process—the influence 
of motion pictures upon public opin- 
ion—involves an operation of far- 
reaching consequences, and one that 
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seems destined to proceed in extent 
and in effectiveness. There is, for in- 
stance, the observation of Maxim 
Litvinoff that “the cinema represents 
the most desirable and the most 
effective means of promoting the 
Revolution.” 

That the motion picture has had 
a profound effect on world opinion 
as well as upon the public opinion 
of this nation is a fact of general ac- 
ceptance. It may be disputed wheth- 
er the effect has been great in the 
most important affairs of the day or 
upon the thought of genuine leaders, 
but it may not be successfully denied 
that the millions of the public whose 
attention is held hour after hour by 
the characters depicted and by the 
stories told upon the screen are given 
impressions which influence their 
thought and their action. 

Although the theatrical motion 
picture is dedicated only to the pur- 
poses of entertainment, and does not 
seek to affect the thoughts or con- 
duct of its patrons, it is probably fore- 
most among the means of infiuenc- 
ing the millions who are its regular 
patrons. 

The avidity of merchandisers 
in seeking to associate their products 
with motion pictures and motion- 
picture personalities is an indication 
of the film’s influence. There is no 
means so effective as the motion pic- 
ture in introducing and popularizing 
articles of ordinary use and con- 
sumption. A new style in headdress 
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offered in a popular picture by a 
celebrated performer almost imme- 
diately makes that style the standard 
for a great number of young women 
everywhere from the metropolitan 
cities to the most distant hamlets. 
The motion picture has been the 
means of creating a demand in far- 
distant hill towns of India for arti- 
cles of American manufacture. Vari- 
ous foreign governments have taken 
serious note of a tendency of the 
American motion picture to “Amer- 
icanize” their peoples. The dictum, 
“trade follows the flag,” has been re- 
vised to read “trade follows the 
film.” 

In these and in many other mat- 
ters it is not merely that the film is 
capable of conveying a thought, but 
that its resources are such as to en- 
able it to present it with extraordi- 
nary effectiveness to an audience 
held in concentrated, automatic at- 
tention within the walls of a dark- 
ened auditorium. To the magic of 
the pictures in motion there is added 
the persuasiveness of the spoken 
word and the charm of music. Hence 
arises the widespread and intense 
apprehensiveness over the moral con- 
sequences of the motion picture. 
Hence also arises the question of 
what the motion picture would be 
capable of doing should it address 
itself to the end of promoting social, 
political, and economic ideas. 

Thus far, the motion picture has 
been almost exclusively confined to 
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theatrical purposes. There is no rea- 
son, outside of the cost of the process 
and the lack of a more general ex- 
perience in its use, why this should 
be so. That day when the film will 
be widely employed for instructional 
and educational purposes has long 
been awaited, but it has not yet ar- 
rived and there seems to be no early 
prospect of its realization. 

The theatrical film has thus far 
scrupulously avoided promotion and 
propaganda. How long it will be 
permitted to persevere in this policy 
remains for future determination. 
Upon the outcome grave conse- 
quences depend. 

The organized motion-picture in- 
dustry in the United States as it is 
now constituted is not likely to en- 
ter voluntarily upon any altered 
course. It believes that its function is 
to provide, at a low cost to a vast 
audience, the best in entertainment 
that the medium and its custodians 
are able to achieve. It is not only 
content that its function shall re- 
main that of a purveyor of entertain- 
ment but it is and it is likely to re- 
main adamant against any and all 
overtures that the medium in its the- 
atrical use be employed for other 
than amusement purposes. 

But there are strong and deter- 
mined agencies which insist that the 
theatrical motion picture shall be 
turned to their service in a campaign 
of special pleading. The assaults thus 
far upon what the screen regards as 
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the integrity of its policies and pur- 
poses have gained no appreciable 
ground. But the eventual decision 
rests not with the organized industry 
but rather with public opinion. 

Control of the motion picture 
and its subversion to the purposes 
and causes of political and economic 
propaganda is likely to be a sharp 
and unmistakable turning point 
from the present social, political, and 
economic order to something alien 
and hostile to American institutions. 
That such control and subversion 
will be opposed from within is an 
assured fact. Whether this opposition 
succeeds will depend upon the qual- 
ity and the extent of the support it 
receives. 

Under the totalitarian states in 
Europe, production is not merely 
colored by propaganda; it is per- 
vaded with it. Under the Soviets the 
primary and plainly identified mo- 
tive is the advancement of the state’s 
political and economic tenets. The 
Russian exports to the American 
market fall into the category not of 
amusement but rather that of politi- 
cal propaganda. Of a different char- 
acter, because of the different aims 
of the states, the Italian and Ger- 
man films also are propagandist in 
character. 

Generally in the world market 
the American film continues to hold 
a strong position. Even in England 
where domestic production has been 
making rapid strides, it is only the 
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exceptional British film that will at- 
tract patronage equal to that given 
to the best American pictures. On 
a free competitive entertainment 
basis the American film would easily 
dominate the world markets, but 
state anxiety for revenue, together 
with nationalistic sentiments, are 
hedging in and handicapping Amer- 
ican activities to an extent that 
threatens the future of the Ameri- 
can film abroad. 

The American film has by no 
means invariably flattered the Amer- 
ican people, their institutions, and 
their customs in depicting the Amer- 
ican scene for exhibition abroad. But 
in the over-all effect the American 
film has accomplished much that has 
been constructive and desirable in 
its effect upon world opinion. It has 
made the United States and its peo- 
ple better known to virtually all of 
the peoples of the world than would 
be conceivable of achievement by 
any other means. It has done much 
toward disseminating that kind of 
knowledge and understanding of a 
people, its humanities, its customs, 
and its way of living which arrests 
and dispels enmity. 

Martin QUIGLEY 
Editor, Motion Picture Herald 
and Motion Picture Daily 


HISPANIC-AMERICAN 
PRESS CONGRESS 


Organized by the Circulo de la 
Prensa (“Publishers Social Circle”) of 
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Valparaiso, under the auspices of the 
National Journalists Association of 
Chile, the “First Hispanic-American 
Press Congress” was held at Val- 
paraiso, Chile, from January 8 to 15, 
1937. Journalists from Spain and all 
countries on the American continent 
were invited to the conference for 
the announced purposes of pro- 
moting international good-will and 
trade as well as the interests of news- 
papers and journalists. The Congress 
was held in connection with the 
commemoration of the Fourth Cen- 
tennial of the founding of Valpara- 
iso, and delegates were offered sub- 
stantial reductions in transportation 
and housing costs as special induce- 
ments to attend. 

Delegates either represented 
publications or assisted in their pri- 
vate character as journalists. They 
were grouped according to nationali- 
ty, with one vote allowed to each 
country represented. The conference 
adopted fifty-three resolutions. Ac- 
cording to John W. White, who rep- 
resented the New York Times, the 
resolutions concerned the following 
five lines of policy: 

(1) Improvement of the status of 

journalism as a profession in Latin- 

American countries; (2) liberty of 

the press; (3) the manner in which 

Newspapers can improve inter-Amer- 

ican relations as a safeguard against 

war; (4) closer cooperation of news- 
papers in the solution of the social, 
cultural and economic problems of 
their own country; (5) a closer inter- 

American relationship among newspa- 

pers and newspaper men themselves. 
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The Congress resembles several 
previous convocations which have 
attempted to organize journalists of 
the western hemisphere for mutual 
assistance and public service, and 
there is a question as to whether the 
title, “First Hispanic-American Press 
Congress,” is entirely accurate. The 
“First Pan-American Congress of 
Journalists” was held at Washington, 
D.C., in April 1926, under the aus- 
pices of the Pan-American Union, 
and “The Press Federation of Amer- 
ica” was organized at Mexico City 
in August 1931, in connection with 
the Fourth Press Congress of the 
World. Both of these efforts were 
abortive in the sense that they failed 
to achieve a permanent organization 
of journalists in the western hemi- 
sphere, and brought about no tan- 
gible improvement in the status of 
journalists or in the freedom and 
security of journalistic enterprise. 
Political questions remain the chief 
obstacles in the path of international 
organization in America as well as 
in Europe. The International Fed- 
eration of Journalists, for instance, 
the most effective of the international 
organizations by virtue of its affilia- 
tion with a number of national asso- 
ciations of journalists, mainly Euro- 
pean, is at present debating the ques- 
tion of whether journalists in coun- 
tries where little press freedom exists 
shall be tolerated as members, and 
Germany has recently issued a de- 
cree forbidding German journalists 


from afhliating with organizations 
of this type. The Press Congress of 
the World, a voluntary association 
of journalists, has not convened since 
the politically stormy sessions at 
Mexico City in 1931. 

The Valparaiso Congress dif- 
fered from previous conferences of 
the same type chiefly in respect to 
passage of an unusually large num- 
ber of resolutions of a progressive 
or idealistic character. A disadvan- 
tage of the Congress was the fact 
that delegates were not authorized 
to speak either for governments or 
for newspaper proprietors, whose in- 
terests will continue to exercise a pre- 
dominant influence on journalism in 
the western hemisphere. Moreover, 
no sooner had the conference con- 
vened than the American Newspaper 
Guild cabled the president of the 
Congress that the American dele- 
gates were not representatives of 
American journalists and had no 
right to speak for them. 

In spite of the unimpressive 
history of organizational efforts in 
the past, the somewhat dubious cre- 
dentials of the participating mem- 
bers, and the lack of authority of the 
Congress to put its resolutions into 
effect, a “permanent” Inter-Amer- 
ican Press Conference was estab 
lished, and a resolution passed to 
hold the next conference at Bogota, 
Colombia, in 1938. 

O. W.R. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


HARWOOD L. CHILDS, Editor 


This department will report on activities, developments, and trends in 
the fields of advertising, public relations and fund-raising. In response 
to the current need for more effective opinion leadership there now 
exist professional groups of specialists, skilled in the art of opinion 
management. Special attention will be given to reports and studies of 
their techniques, and to their own exposition of public opinion trends 


and problems. 


RECENT TRENDS IN 
ADVERTISING 


In recent years the advertising 
practitioner has increasingly faced 
this problem: Here is a cigarette, 
tire, toothpaste, soap, face cream, 
breakfast food, or motor oil which 
is, for al! practical purposes, identi- 
cal with its competing products. 
How can he give it distinction, pref- 
erence, or enhancement in the con- 
sumer’s mind? 

It is not clear what the causes 
are for the manufacturing sterility 
which appears to have posed this ad- 
vertising problem. It may be that 
the prosperous ‘twenties dulled the 
spurs of manufacturing progress. It 
may be that there are obscure lim- 
iting factors in mass production, in 
corporate financial control, and in 
patent pools which tend to halt the 
progress of manufacturing technolo- 
gy. Certainly the depression years 
discouraged the assumption of risks 
in new-product marketing, so that 
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for at least seven years the crop of 
such products has been sub-normal. 

Be the causes what they may, 
the fact remains that the advertising 
man has had an increasing percen- 
tage of cases where he has found 
himself faced with competing prod- 
ucts more alike than two peas in a 
pod. And many of the recent trends 
in advertising can be traced to his 
efforts to make one such product 
appear unlike every other pea in the 
pod. These efforts are reflected both 
in trends or changes in the adver- 
tising message and in advertising 
media. 

Discovery of Subjective Values. 
In seeking to understand the trends 
in advertising “copy” it is well to 
recall the uses which may be made of 
advertising. Briefly, there are five 
principal uses: 

1. To spread news of new and im- 


proved products. A current example 
is the advertising of the Shick Razor. 


2. To reiterate a name until mere fa- 
miliarity and association-recall estab- 
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lish a preference for one brand over 
others; e.g. Campbell's Soup. 

3. As a timely reminder; e.g. “Say it 
with Flowers.” 


4. To fan fears or ambitions. Thus a 
correspondence school ‘says, “How do 
you know you can’t write?” 


5. To add a value not in the product, 

usually a subjective value; e.g. “Ca- 

may—The Soap of Beautiful Women.” 
These are the methods, used singly 
or in combination, upon which the 
advertiser principally relies, so far 
as the advertising message is con- 
cerned. All of them can be seen in 
advertising from earliest times. But 
the outstanding trend during recent 
years has undoubtedly been an in- 
creased reliance on the fifth method, 
that of adding a value not in the 
product. The Census Bureau records 
“value added by manufacture.” But 
today enormous quantities of con- 
sumers’ goods are being sold not so 
much on these  census-recorded 
values, as on the values added by 
the manufacture of advertising ideas 
—manufactured mostly in advertis- 
ing agencies. 

The distinguishing characteris- 
tic of this type of advertising is that 
the principal selling appeal is based 
on an idea which could be attached, 
with equal pertinence, to any one of 
several competing products. In such 
cases the product is not designed by 
the manufacturer to make this ap- 
peal. Rather, the appeal is chosen 
and then, if necessary, the product 
is shaped to it. 


Thus, an old and well-estab. 
lished household antiseptic has had 
attached to it the idea that bad breath 
is a cause of social failures,—a dis- 
ease to which Lord Lister doubtless 
never gave a thought. But the value 
added to this old and reliable prod- 
uct by this advertising invention 
multiplied its sales several times. A 
face cream has had attached to it the 
endorsements of socially prominent 
persons, thereby offering its users 
the added subjective satisfaction of 
“I’m as good as she is.” A cigarette 
offers to give “a lift” as well as a 
good smoke. And so on, far into the 
back of the magazine. 

In short, the advertising prac- 
titioner, faced with the problem of 
making news where none existed in 
the product, rediscovered the field 
of subjective values. He found that 
a soap used by Marlene Dietrich had 
a value over and above its ounces of 
saponified materials. By various tech- 
niques he learned to attach these 
subjective values to the objective 
ones in the product, and market the 
combination to advantage. 

Radio Entertainment Adds 
“Value.” In advertising media the 
changes of importance in recent 
years have been two: radio broad- 
casting’s development into a medium 
of major rank in terms of dollars 
spent for its use; and the rise of a 
new class of publications, tenderly 
called “the Cheapies.” 
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Many factors and influences 
have contributed to radio’s outstand- 
ing success as an advertising me- 
dium. Not the least among these is 
the newly realized fact that large 
numbers of people in this country 
have congenital difficulty in acquir- 
ing information from print. If, as 
President Hutchins estimates, the 
number is as high as one-third of 
the population, this fact alone would 
make a substantial field for radio. 

But radio has also lent itself to 
a solution of the same basic problem 
dealt with under “copy” trends, and 
by the same principle of adding a 
value not in the product. Implied 
or even stated in many radio pro- 
grams is the notion that the enter- 
tainment furnished by the adver- 
tiser entitles him to the listener’s 
buying preference. Radio developed 
at a time when the underlying 
pressure on the advertising man to 
“add a value” was greatest. Being 
the only medium where the adver- 
tiser got credit for the service or 
entertainment offered the “reader,” 
radio fitted peculiarly into the imme- 
diate pattern of many advertisers’ 
needs. 


REACHING “THE 
FORGOTTEN MAN” 

The rise of the so-called “Cheap- 
ies” is another sort of story. These 
are publications devoted largely to 
the movies, sex, and sobs. They dish 


up large gobs of glamour, romance, 
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and personal confessions, heavily 
interlarded with pictures. In pub- 
lishing they have a 5-and-1o-cent 
store connotation. Their circulation 
rise is probably connected with such 
little-understood social phenomena as 
city loneliness, industrially mechan- 
ized lives, and marital dissatisfac- 
tions. From the advertising point of 
view, they are represented as reach- 
ing a more or less new market of 
lower middle class, urban popula- 
tion. Such a market has had an 
appeal in tempo with the period. It 
smacks of “The Forgotten Man.” 
Also, it is a less sophisticated market, 
and perhaps, for that reason, pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the appeal to 
subjective values. 


CRITICISM INCREASES 

Several interesting collateral re- 
sults may be traced to the increased 
use of subjective values in adver- 
tising. One, inevitably, is a sort of 
advertising “strain.” In the hands of 
inept practitioners this sort of adver- 
tising sometimes takes on fantastic 
features, which strain credulity, of- 
fend good taste, and run counter to 
mores. As a result, advertising has 
found itself faced with increasing 
criticism and a demand for govern- 
ment regulation. 

Related to this trend also is the 
criticism arising from organizations 
attempting to appraise product values 
as a guide to consumer buying. Such 
appraisals, as a rule, deal wholly with 
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objective values--so many ounces 
of soap for so many cents. The satis- 
faction to be secured from using the 
soap Marlene Dietrich uses eludes 
the scales and test tubes of the exam- 
iners. Hence the implication by all 
such organizations that advertising 
promotes only fictitious values. 

A. serious result, for a period, 
was a tendency to shift the manu- 
facturer’s thinking from how to 
make a better product to how to get 
a better advertising idea. When a 
few conspicuous cases indicated that, 
with the right subjective value 
added, a product could have a nota- 
ble sales success without notable ob- 
jective values, the manufacturer 
sometimes tended to transfer his 
sales burden entirely to advertising 
shoulders. There has now appeared 
a reversal of this trend, with a re- 
newed emphasis on product research 
and improvement. 


QUALITY SUCCUMBS 
TO ADVERTISING IDEA 
Perhaps the most serious result 
of all has been an increased inse- 
curity for the entrenched brands. 
The biggest asset behind the earning 
power of many important producers 
of consumers’ goods is and has been 
the goodwill established by adver- 
tising. In an earlier day this goodwill 
was established largely by consistent- 
ly spreading news of the product’s 
merits and by reiterating the name. 
Once established, it was usually hard 


for competitors to unsettle such good- 
will without a better product, time, 
and a long advertising investment. 
Today no such security exists 
for the established brand. The tooth- 
paste, which for long years was the 
leading seller, has been displaced by 
one with a better advertising idea. 
The soap, which was a household 
word with our mothers, has yielded 
place to several wrapped with sub- 
jective values—in spite of the fact 
that the older soap still rates as the 
best soap-ounces value of all well 
known brands. The realization that 
markets may be won by using ad- 
vertising to add a value not in the 
product has made available a new, 
powerful, and quick-acting competi- 
tive weapon. 
James W. Youne 
University of Chicago 


PUBLIC RELATICNS 
IN THE 
PHILANTHROPIC FIELD 


There are no more noteworthy 
pages in American history than those 
which chronicle the service of that 
distinguished company of churches, 
universities, colleges, schools, hos- 
pitals, and welfare agencies which 
have operated under private man- 
agement and been financed by pri- 
vate funds. They have led the way 
in fostering the spiritual, cultural, 
and physical growth of our country. 
However, today as never before, 
these “institutions of public service 
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in the field of liberty,” as Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler calls them, are 
being called upon to prove the case 
for their existence before the bar of 
public opinion. 

The unprecedented extension of 
government activity in the fields of 
welfare and education, accompanied 
by heavily increased taxation, has 
raised questions in the minds of 
many as to how far our privately 
supported philanthropies will be able 
to continue their historic rdle during 
the span of the coming generation. 
People know that in the uncritical 
days of the 1920’s there was over- 


- expansion in educational and welfare 


work as well as in the business 
world. Moreover, new conceptions of 
service in the fields of education and 
welfare are abroad today. There is 
a disposition to take nothing for 
granted about an institution, even 
one which is old, respected, and be- 
loved. People are inclined to demand 
chapter and verse as to present ef- 
fectiveness and to ask such questions 
as: What distinctive, characteristic 
service have you to offer? How do 
you as an individual philanthropy 
gear into the social structure as a 
whole? In short, what is your 
philosophy and what is your pro- 
gram for putting that philosophy 
into effect? 

Under these circumstances I 
believe that the welfare of American 
philanthropy depends above all else 


on the cultivation of an informed 





and intelligent public opinion. This 
must be planned and worked for. It 
will come only through the adoption 
by individual philanthropies, as a 
regular part of their life and work, 
of public relations programs which 
are as intelligently and ably planned 
and conducted as any other phase 
of their service. How should one go 
about setting up such a program? 

Survey of Public Attitudes Need- 
ed. First of all by trying to get as 
much information as possible about 
the state of mind of the constituency 
whose goodwill is sought. It is an 
astonishing fact that many educa- 
tional institutions have never taken 
the trouble to inquire what the reac- 
tions of their alumni are to their 
activities, and many hospitals have 
no adequate knowledge of what their 
patients think and say about them. 
And yet what people say about an 
institution is an all-important form 
of publicity. Publicity is often looked 
upon narrowly as merely that which 
appears in the press, whereas in reali- 
ty it consists of all forms of dissem- 
ination of information and impres- 
sions. Human nature being what it 
is, the critics are likely to be most 
vociferous, and, lacking any offsetting 
constructive information, their atti- 
tude will go a long way to shape 
public opinion about an institution. 

A recent study of the public 
relations of a university revealed the 
fact that with the exception of an an- 
nual appeal for money, less than one- 














fifth of the alumni ever received any 
publication telling of the university’s 
life and work. In commenting on 
this the dean of one of the colleges 
said in effect, “What difference does 
it make if this 80 per cent of our 
alumni don’t know what we are 
doing? Only a small percentage of 
any alumni body ever does anything 
for its university anyway. Let’s con- 
centrate on the 20 per cent from 
whom we have reason to expect real 
support, and save the money it would 
cost us to send information to the 
others.” 

That dean assumed that he knew 
the state of mind of 80 per cent of 
the alumni body and that they 
couldn’t be interested in the uni- 
versity. But was he right? I venture 
to suggest that a survey of a cross- 
section of that constituency might 
reveal a surprisingly different state 
of mind. Alumni are often indiffer- 
ent because they feel their college 
hasn’t any real interest in them. How 
often have we heard college alumni 
say, “I never hear from that place 
except when they want to get money 
out of me.” Who knows what the 
attitude of this particular group of 
university alumni might become if 
for years they should receive interest- 
ing information about the really sig- 
nificant activities of their alma mater 
totally dissociated from any appeal 
for funds? Who knows, moreover, 
what powers of leadership may be 
developed among them, wha: for- 


tunes acquired in later life? In short, 
can any philanthropy afford to ig- 
nore the creative possibilities of in- 
terest and support which lie within 
its entire natural constituency? 

Some time ago a large hospital 
set out to raise a fund of several 
hundred thousand dollars. A small 
committee went to call on the most 
likely prospect for the first gift, 
which they hoped would be no less 
than $25,000. To the committee’s 
astonishment, the prospective donor, 
though a generous as well as a 
wealthy man, refused to give a cent. 

Inquiry revealed the fact that 
the prospect’s gardener had recently 
been a ward patient at the hospital 
and had received discourteous and 
unsympathetic treatment—until it 
was discovered one day whose gar- 
dener he was, when there was a 
magical change. Further inquiry dis- 
closed widespread criticism by ward 
patients of the hospital’s service— 
criticism directed not at the medical 
care, which was admitted to be ex- 
cellent, but at a general coldness, 
officialism, and lack of genuine con- 
sideration on the part of the staff. 
This attitude had created an un- 
friendly feeling in the community 
toward the hospital which came as 
a most unpleasant surprise to the 
board of directors and very seriously 
handicapped the campaign. 

Had a competent survey been 
made some years before it would 
have brought the existing unfriend- 
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liness to light in short order and 
would unquestionably have resulted 
in steps to correct the situation. 
Whether or not a survey results in 
recommendations for changes in pol- 
icy, it is always invaluable in pro- 
viding accurate data covering the 
ideas and opinions of those whose 
goodwill is sought. Only on the basis 
of such information can an effective 
public relations program be planned. 


POLICY IMPORTANT 
AS PUBLICITY 

Before the hospital mentioned 
could hope to attain a more favor- 
able public opinion it needed to set 
its own house in order. A change in 
policy was more important than the 
issuance of publicity material. This 
sory illustrates the fact that a public 
relations program is a very much 
broader thing than a publicity pro- 
gram or a money raising program. A 
good public relations program estab- 
lishes a rapport with the constitu- 
ency, invites intelligent criticism in 
order to remove its causes, and by 
combining this process with dissem- 
ination of constructive information 
makes an institution bette: and more 
favorably known. 

The headmaster of a fine pre- 
paratory school said to me recently: 
“We have never taken any steps to 
make our work more widely known. 
We have believed it sufficient to do 
the finest job we knew how and let 
wr work speak for itself.” While 
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respecting this attitude, my own feel- 
ing was that that school was failing 
to do itself full justice. It offered a 
service not duplicated elsewhere—a 
service vitally needed by many boys 
whose families did not even know of 
its existence. To broaden the school’s 
constituency by acquainting a wider 
circle more fully with its work in- 
volved no boasting, no unworthy 
self-advertisement. It simply meant 
taking reasonable steps to bring two 
groups that needed each other to- 
gether. 

One of the most valuable by- 
products of a good public relations 
program:is often the effect on the 
board of directors. I have seen direc- 
tors who for years might as well have 
been in Timbuctoo, for all the good 
they did on a philanthropic board, 
life simply 
through being enlisted in a process 
of reshaping policy. I have seen 
intelligent public relations programs 
enlist and 
bers on boards and committees, tre- 
mendously enhance alumni coopera- 


come vigorously to 


strong active mem- 


tion, attract desirable students to 
schoois, secure large, unsolicited gifts 
of money, and in many other ways 
build up the influence and prestige 
of institutions. 

When to Begin. Yet some insti- 
tutions are shortsighted enough to 
refuse to consider a public relations 
program except in connection with 
raising money. Any program which 
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cannot produce immediate cash re- 
sults seems to them a waste. As a 
matter of fact the ideal time to in- 
augurate a public relations program 
for a philanthropy is when it is 
farthest away from making an appeal 
for money. Good public relations 
programs render it unnecessary to 
rely wholly on intensive financial 
campaigns as a method of financing 
and lay foundations which render 
such efforts, when they are held, 
much more successful. 

In short, any philanthropy 
which is doing fine work and sup- 
plementing it with a statesmanlike 
public relations program has a tre- 
mendous advantage over a philan- 
thropy whose work is equally good 
but which neglects its public rela- 
tions, or over a philanthropy whose 
public relations program is equally 
skilful but whose work does not 
fully measure up. 

To enlarge upon the various 
media which may be involved in the 
conduct of a public relations pro- 
gram—the press, the radio, the mo- 
vies, publications and printed mat- 
ter, meetings, committees—is beyond 
the scope of this article. Suffice it to 
say a few words about two factors 
which underly them all—determina- 
tion of a policy and formulation of 
the basic case. 

Before a philanthropy can de- 
velop a public relations program of 
any value at all, it must first clearly 
define its own policy and plan of 


action. This is valuable not only in 
enabling the philanthropy to obtain 
the support that it needs but in en- 
abling it at the same time to preserve 
that measure of independence on 
which the excellence of its work de- 
pends. In this connection, President 
Robert M. Hutchins of the Univer. 
sity of Chicago had some interesting 
things to say in the November issue 
of Harper’s Magazine, although his 
observations were limited to the edu- 
cational field: 

Dependence on the casual interest of 
donors means that nobody can tell 
from one year to another what a uni- 
versity’s policy is. It will become next 
year whatever somebody is willing tw 
pay to make it. I do not mean, of 
course, that universities do not need 
money and that they should not try 
to get it. 1 mean only that they should 
have an educational policy and then 
try to finance it instead of letting fi- 
nancial accidents determine their edw- 
cational policy. 

Our colonial forefathers, in 
framing the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, took the stand that “a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind” 
required them to state the reasons 
for their momentous decision. They 
thereby set a valuable precedent. | 
have yet to find the cause which does 
not benefit by having available a 
case-book in which is presented the 
most effective statement which can 
be framed of its program, policies, 
record, needs, and plans. 

A good case-book is the essen- 
tial foundation of whatever pub 
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licity structure is developed in a 
public relations program. It presents 
between two covers the basic argu- 
ment which can thereafter be drawn 
on for expression in many varieties 
of more popular forms by speakers 
and writers. The value of the case- 
book is not so much in the direct 
influence it exerts on the many as 
in its power to influence the rela- 
tively few who will give the case 
thoughtful consideration, and who, 
being themselves convinced, will in 
their turn set out to influence others. 

In order to achieve the necessary 
power the complete case must be 
presented: force and weight must 
not be sacrificed to the fetish of 
brevity. The cry is constantly raised 
that no business man will pay atten- 
tion to any publicity document 
which takes more than three, or at 
most five minutes to read. In seven- 
teen years of public relations work 
Ihave not found this to be true. 

I could give many instances in 
which case-ooks ranging in length 
from 5,000 to 9,000 words, depend- 
ing on the scope of the work de- 
scribed, have been invaluable. Skill 
is of course required in drafting 
these presentations. The longer a 
case-book is, the more desirable it is 
to provide every possible encourage- 
ment to the busy reader through in- 
troductory summaries and tables of 
contents, through division into short 
sections under challenging headings, 
and through similar devices. The 
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case-book must of course be supple- 
mented by more popular documents 
presenting attractively summaries 
and single aspects of the major case. 

I am for the utmost brevity pos- 
sible without loss of power. But I 
want to throw my weight in the 
scales against the apostles of brevity 
for its own sake, at all costs and at 
all times. I favor the proposition that 
a good cause deserves the best case 
which can be prepared in its behalf 
regardless of length. I believe that 
the maximum degree of success can- 
not be obtained until a case has been 
thus formulated. To sum up, a good 
public relations program includes: 

1. Surveys and studies to discover the 


lay of the land and the mind of the 
constituency. 


2. Willingness to set one’s house in 
order if intelligent criticism reveals 
the necessity. 


3. Development of a definite plan and 

policy. 

4. Formulation of the basic case. 

5. Dissemination of constructive infor- 

mation through use of every legiti- 

mate vehicle including the press, the 
radio, the movies, publications, meet- 
ings, and conferences. 

If American voluntary philan- 
thropies will establish programs 
effectively embodying these features, 
I believe they will continue to secure 
from their constituents the favor and 
support which they require. 

Joun Crossy Brown 
President, Tamblyn and Brown, Inc. 
New York City 
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Lasswett, Harotpv D., Politics— 
Who Gets What, When, How. 
New York: Whittlesey House, 
1936. 264 pp. ($2.50) 

The group collectively known as 
the Chicago school is doing what is 
perhaps the most significant work in 
political theory in the contemporary 
Anglo-Saxon world. Its members 
may not have the elegant wit of 
Russell, the coruscating brilliance 
and aplomb of H. J. Laski, or that 
close-woven erudition which lies be- 
hind even G. D. H. Cole’s most pop- 
ular work. They lack the genius of 
a Freud. I venture to think, however, 
that when the history of the political 
theory of this age is written and the 
long tale added up, the work of this 
school will be found to be the most 
suggestive to students not of the 
“natural philosophy” of politics, but 
of its “natural science.” Most of the 
rest is speculation and passion, nec- 
essary for the pamphleteer, propa- 
gandist, and politician; irrelevant to 





that political science by which alone 
we can control our civilization. If | 
desired to undertake a critique of 
Marxism or its opposite, it is the 
ideas here that I should take as my 
point of departure. Surely the truth 
is that the world today is sick to 
death of the ministrations of politi- 
cal theologians parading as political 
scientists (and mightily encouraged 
therein by Lord and Lady Passfield). 
The writers of the Chicago school 
are trying to act as the Linnaei of a 
new political science, as good human 
botanists classifying all the available 
specimens. And it would be difficult 
to find any work of more substantial 
importance. 

To Professor Lasswell’s World 
Politics and Political Insecurity | 
have referred elsewhere. The present 
volume is of a slighter character. 
There is a detectable and dangerous 
tendency here visible for Professor 
Lasswell to pay himself in words. 
There are disjecta membra of infor- 
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mation lying about into which the 
spirit of organic relevance has not 
quite happily been breathed. The 
book might have gained had the 
word “Why” been added to the 
title: but I appreciate that this 
would have been inconsistent with 
Professor Lasswell’s Humean meth- 
odology. 

In Part I the very title “Elite” 
strikes the keynote of appreciation 
of that problem which has been dis- 
turbing Western civilization since 
Darwin and Bismarck; since so symp- 
tomatic a writer as Wells rediscov- 
ered the Samaurai, and Aldous Hux- 
ley the Alphas; since the resur- 
gence of the aristocratic concept. In 
Part II, methods of protecting and 
demolishing an elite are discussed 
that recall a famous chapter of Aris- 
totle (but why bring in Kautilya, the 
East Indian?—one recalls Bertrand 
Russell’s remark, “I have not read 
nor ever intend to read this author.” ) 
In Part III Professor Lasswell sets 
out to show from the evidence that 
the Russian Revolution is “a second 
Bourgeois Revolution,” i.c., that it 
represents the triumph of an intel- 
lectual aristocracy of skill, an aris- 
tocracy of Kaganovichs and Stakan- 
offs, with thirteen recognized levels 
of distinction: and that an anarcho- 
syndicalist revolt of the manual 
worker, for personal liberty, against 
communal bureaucracy has yet to 
be awaited. 

I am not quite certain that Pro- 
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fessor Lasswell has proved his thesis. 
He refers to the “destiny of the mid- 
dle-income-group” as being “the re- 
moralization of society by changing 
the practices of society in regard to 
reward and sacrifices.” I am confi- 
dent that Professor Lasswell would 
repudiate with horror the suggestion 
that this statement contains any of 
the eschewed implications of “ought- 
ness”—he would save himself (like 
Herren Hegel, Marx, and Spengler) 
by stressing the word “destiny.” But 
the fact remains that all this reads 
uncommonly like Colonel de la 
Rocque. I am sure Professor Lass- 
well does not intend that. Be this as 
it may, it remains true that Professor 
Lasswell’s entire system of treatment 
is extraordinarily stimulating. 
Georce E. G. Catiin 
England 





Mixurn, Saran Gertrupe, General 
Smuts. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Co., 1936. 2 vols. viii, 366; viii, 
460 pp. ($7.00) 

This is an interesting biography, 
well worth reading even if a certain 
affectation in the style grows tire- 
some before the eight hundred pages 
are done. The author has had access 
to new material. She shows herself in 
the main to be clear-sighted and 
incisive. She is a South African and 
the South African parts are better 
than the European; also, naturally, 
she is most successful in the treat- 














ment of earlier times which have 
taken on some historical perspective. 
General Smuts is a fascinating 
and difficult subject. The outer facts 
of his life have been rough-and- 
tumble, brutally palpable; the inner 
factors of his character are delicate 
and elusive—he is “emotional to the 
point of mysticism.” Smuts’s career 
is interesting especially for the stu- 
dent of mass-opinion politics, who 
must examine not only mass opinion 
itself but the traits of leadership 
which can succeed under mass po- 
litical conditions. Obviously the traits 
of successful leadership vary with 
the epoch and the place; the career 
of General Smuts might be made a 
case study of high contemporary sig- 
nificance. Are our neo-democracies 
capable of making full use of leaders 
of such fine and subtle versatility? 
Strong in body, mind, and soul, 
widely and deeply educated in school 
and by events—in actual practice a 
lawyer, politician, diplomatist, sol- 
dier, and scholar—General Smuts 
approaches as nearly as we can often 
hope to come to Plato’s ideal of the 
guardian or statesman. In England 
he has been commensurately hon- 
ored and acclaimed, though how far 
actually followed might not be so 
clear upon analysis. In his own South 
Africa it is natural perhaps that he 
should be reviled as well as praised; 
but a disciple of political democracy 
must feel his faith troubled when 
he sees how little in that democratic 


South African community leadership 
has been gratefully accorded to the 
local paragon. For the most part the 
opportunities which Smuts has had 
to serve his country have been pain- 
fully extracted from an electorate 
prone to resent his very achieve- 
ments; and he has continued to serve 
for many years only because his heart 
has never lost a puritanical deter- 
mination to stick to his own small 
land and people rather than take up 
the scope and flattery of leadership 
in a larger world. 

The study of cases like that of 
General Smuts might help us to 
foresee presently developing dangers. 
Are we, as Thomas F. Woodlock 
suggested in his review of the first 
issue of Tue Pusitic Opinion Quar- 
TERLY, approaching Aristotle’s “ex- 
treme democracy,” where the flat- 
terer is held in honor and demos 
rules despotically over the better 
citizens? 

A grist of material bearing on 
this question is brought to hand by 
the present biography. “That hyp- 
notically reasonable manner of 
Smuts,” Mrs. Millin tells us, “does 
not influence the vulgar. A certain 
quality, a certain standard of mind 
and emotion, is needed in the person 
who yields to Smuts.” And Mrs. 
Millin’s observations are supported 
by many anecdotes which throw 
light upon the question why this 
leader whom Lloyd George thought 
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to be “that fine blend of intellect 
and human sympathy which con- 
stitutes the understanding man” re- 
mains “inexplicable” to many of his 
countrymen and in his own despon- 
dent words “the best-hated man in 
South Africa.” 

It is interesting to note that 
Smuts has always thought Hamilton 
a greater character than Washing- 
ton, and that he has a “spiritual awe” 
for Woodrow Wilson and Mahatma 
Gandhi. “The men I venerate,” he 
has told his biographer, “are not 
those who can rouse a nation’s en- 
thusiasm, but those who can do what 
they think right in the teeth of a 
nation’s opposition.” Smuts is as 
strange to South Africans as was 
Woodrow Wilson to Americans, 
Mrs. Millin writes. The parochial 
many find it hard to forgive him that 
he thinks not about South Africa 
alone but “is concerned about the 
rest of humanity.” A great part of 
Smuts’s energy (his biographer con- 
tinues) is directed to compelling 
“dull, docile, bewildered, or resistant 
men to ways of thinking which can- 
not be theirs and to courses of what- 
ought-to-be which they never follow 
to the goal he sets.” The Americans 
wanted Woodrow Wilson to go 
down, Smuts has told Mrs. Millin— 
“they wanted to evade the duties 
he imposed on them.” 

Smuts was Prime Minister of 


the Union of South Africa from 
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1919 to 1924. As a private Member 
of Parliament from then until 1933, 
he devoted himself not only to poli- 
tics but largely to science and phi- 
losophy. In 1933 he brought about 
a coalition with the Nationalist Par- 
ty and since then has served as 
Deputy Prime Minister under his old 
political enemy, General Hertzog. 
Of the prominent wartime states- 
men only Smuts and Benes of Czech- 
oslovakia continue in high office. 

If feeling for or against such a 
man as Smuts “has compelled South 
African history for thirty years,” as 
Mrs. Millin asserts, that should per- 
haps be enough encouragement for 
the philosophical democrat, even if 
the struggle has cut into Smuts’s 
soul and would have been given up 
long ago by a less self-disciplined 
spirit. It is perhaps enough that so 
harsh a democracy as the South 
African should under any condi- 
tions continue to accept the leader- 
ship of an “emotional, haughty, and 
impatient man,” however intelligent 
and capable. But beyond such easy 
fireside judgments I should like to 
see the case of General Smuts 
studied systematically by some stu- 
dent of political science and social 
psychology who would relate the per- 
sonal traits of the leader to the spe- 
cific milieu in which he has had to 
operate. 

D. C. Poors 
Princeton University 
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ScHNEIDER, Hersert W., The Fascist 
Government of ltaly. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1936. 
172 pp. ($1.25). 

In 153 pages Professor Schneider 
has attempted to tell us all about the 
Fascist government of Italy—its geo- 
graphical and historical bases, its 
economic evolution and character, 
the structure of the state, the corpo- 
rate system, economic policies, for- 
eign and colonial policy, and cul- 
ture. The result is far from satis- 
factory. 

There are many irrelevancies. 
Among many examples, I cite only 
these. Words are wasted on the pe- 
cuniary provision of the King. So 
with the statement that, “Juridically, 
however, the provinces and com- 
munes are autonomous political bod- 
ies (enti autarchi), not organs of 
the state.” (p. 38.) And it is futile 
to say that the Grand Council has 
no budget—it does not need one, 
since its work can be accomplished 
with the assistance of a room, a 
table, a few chairs, pencil and paper. 
These and numerous other details 
are out of place, since they crowd 
out really important things. 

And Professor Schneider crowds 
them out. The moving, kinetic ele- 
ment is the part of a government 
that determines all else. In the Fas- 
cist government of Italy this element 
is discoverable in the dictator’s char- 
acter, the work of the Party, the 
nature of the Party’s propaganda, 
the various economic strangleholds 
which force even the brave to be 
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silent and obedient, the police and 
other repressive agencies. Schneider’s 
book is totally inadequate on these 
themes: he describes the features, 
sometimes down to a wart, but omits 
the heart. He includes the gestures, 
but ignores the mind. I have space 
for only a few examples among very 
many. 

The Fascist Party is endowed 
with a total of five pages. In these no 
attempt is made to inform us about 
the grounds for selecting and reject- 
ing candidates for the Party. Not all 
are accepted. Why not, and how not? 
There is no attempt to analyse the 
class composition of the Party. There 
is no attempt to tell us what are the 
claims to governing positions in the 
party. No attempt is made to esti- 
mate the extent and character of the 
loyalty to Mussolini and the Fascist 
faith, if such a loyalty exists. That 
has its repercussion on another prob- 
lem, the probable duration of Fas- 
cism—about which I speak again 
later. We are told (p. 46) that in 
the winter of 1933-34 over two mil- 
lion needy persons were given as- 
sistance, etc. We are not told, which 
is very important, whether the 
amount per head was substantial. 
Nor is that all. Mussolini recog- 
nize~ that the essential institution of 
the régime is the militia, that is the 
organized fighting force of the Fas- 
cist Party, numbering about 400,000. 
Schneider, who in the pages on the 
Corporations displays whole tables 
of figures like those of the composi- 
tion of the Assembly and of Parlia- 
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ment, which really have small sig- 
nificance, here omits any statistical 
inquiry, and in the half-page which 
he devotes to this force, he does not 
reveal its true nature. Again, the 
Special Tribunal for the Defence of 
the State is passed over as though it 
was not special; while the police are 
not mentioned at all. Schneider says 
that this book is written for young 
students. Soit/ Is it not especially 
important, then, for those who have 
not yet been taught by experience to 
learn the quintessential punitive 
costs of government? How about 
the activities of the 100,000 police 
and more (nearly twice the number 
in England)? Are these not at least 
mentionable things in a description 
of Fascist government? Mussolini 
would laugh at anybody who left 
them out, for he knows that without 
them the Fascist state would cease 
to exist. 

I am bound to say that informa- 


tion is faulty, too. There seems to 


me to be positive error in saying that 
after the Lateran Accords the govern- 
ment “resented” the intervention of 
the Church in politics, and “restrict- 
ed” the rights of the Church. Did 
not the physical “clubbing down” 
give rise to the Papal lament, Non 
Abbiamo Biscgno? How can we 
understand the nature of the gov- 
ernment if we are not told these 
things? And why the tergiversation 
about the violation of the Statuto (p. 
32)? Was it not violated when “per- 
sonal inviolability” was destroyed 
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during the election of 1924, and when 
associations and parties were dis- 
solved in 1925 and 1926? 

To be objective it isnot necessary 
to abdicute judgment. In the matter 
of the dictatorial form of local gov- 
ernment now existing, Professor 
Schneider seems not to have heard of 
the reforms of a couple of years ago 
(although his book is dated Rome, 
January, 1936) which imposed quali- 
fied secretary-generals, examined and 
disciplined by the Minister of the In- 
terior, on the local authorities. Since 
1932 the phrase “without question” 
has been omitted from the Fascist 
oath. In this book it is still included, 
but the why and wherefore of its 
exclusion are important. Why, in es- 
timating the economic good or harm 
that the fascist government has done 
to Italy did not Professor Schneider 
include figures of the per capita con- 
sumption of commodities They are 
accessible. 

The final proof of the inadequacy 
of this volume is Professor Schnei- 
der’s view that though the Fascist 
state is enormously indebted (what 
a phrase!) to Mussolini, “it is no 
longer dependent on him personally; 
it has an organic and corporate exist- 
ence.” (p. 51.) How can he use those 
words, “organic and corporate exist- 
ence,” after his own description of 
the recent rise and general unimpor- 
tance of the Corporations? His view 
shows that he has missed the reason 
why the Fascist state came into exist- 
ence, the motives for the cohesion of 
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the leaders and the ardor of Italian 
youth, and what the books in the 
Bibliography, even if not direct ob- 
servation of the Fascist leaders, in- 
dubitably teach, the vast gulf between 
the corporationists of the Left and 
those of the Right—those who want 
social justice and those who want 
planned production. How long will 
their unity last with Mussolini gone? 
Is it not his personal will and that of 
his ministers and party representa- 
tives that have made the Corpora- 
tions such as they are? 

In the Preface the author has some 
obiter dicta about government and 
professors of political science—noth- 
ing very complimentary about the 
latter. He says, “It is important, 
therefore, to look beyond the artistry 
of the politician’s rhetoric, which 
captivates professors, and to study 
the art by which he persuades his 
fellow citizens to give him on the 
average from 10 to 30 per cent of 
their income.” Well, this book, 
whether in the political or economic 
sections, does not tell the professors 
how this is done in Italy; the secret 
has been well kept. Nor does the 
book, in the midst of its devitalized 
detail, tell young students that the 
issue in government is not merely 
how the politician takes your money, 
but what he does to your soul. 

HerMan Finer 
London School of Economic 
and Political Science 


Kenner, H. J., The Fight for Truth 
in Advertising. Round Table Press, 
1936. xxi, 298 pp. ($2.50) 

To those whose stereotypes re- 
garding advertising have been de- 
rived mainly from the 700,000,000 
Guinea Pigs school of journalism, 
this book should constitute helpful 
mental seasoning. It presents a sound 
factual record of certain aspects of 
the advertisers’ own struggle for 
greater honesty in their profession 
and among those with whom they 
deal in business. 

The book will not be completely 
satisfactory. It falls far short of the 
objective implied in its title. It might 
better have been called “The History 
of the Better Business Bureau Move- 
ment in the United States,” for this 
constitutes its principal subject mat- 
ter. 

The fight for truth in adver- 
tising must be painted on a larger 
canvas. In reality it must be the story 
of the fight for truth in business, 
since advertising is merely the tool 
of business to be used constructively 
or harmfully depending upon busi- 
ness morality. Such a volume should 
deal more thoroughly in the fight 
against adulterated foodstuffs and 
quack medicines at the turn of the 
century. It should include the story 
of the fight for adequate meat in- 
spection. It should describe in detail 
the part played by periodicals such 
as the Ladies Home Journal and Col- 
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lier’s in those battles. It should seek 
to appraise the work done by Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, first with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and later 
with Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
It should attempt to gauge the edu- 
cational force of the editorial depart- 
ments of women’s magazines in 
building up consumer knowledge of 
commodity values. It should explore 
more thoroughly the question of 
censorship now imposed by media 
on advertising copy. It should at- 
tempt to point out in what fields of 
business the battle for truth in ad- 
vertising has been most necessary, 
thus, by implication at least, ex- 
cluding the fields wherein standards 
have been relatively satisfactory. 

Though Mr. Kenner’s volume 
deals with portions of these topics, it 
fails to do so either with thorough- 
ness or perspective. Developments of 
basic importance are treated hurried- 
ly and minor issues considered in 
detail. 

When viewed in its actual scope, 
as a history of the Better Business 
Bureau movement, the volume gains 
considerably in stature. The central 
portions of the book dealing with the 
fight against fraudulent financial ad- 
vertising and against misstatement 
in general advertising are well done. 
They should prove informative to 
the layman unacquainted with the 
excellent work done by these bu- 
reaus throughout the country. 
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The student of public opinion 
will find the volume especially inter- 
esting when comparison is made be- 
tween the time of the rise of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau movement in the 
form of Vigilance Committees and 
the pure food and drug agitation of 
the early twentieth century. The ad- 
vertisers’ Own movement seems to 
have gained significant momentum 
about 1910, several years following 
the passage of the Pure Food Bill 
and the Beveridge amendment pro- 
viding for effective meat inspection. 

He will likewise be interested in 
the emotional attitude exhibited by 
the advertising profession during the 
early days of the movement, which 
at one place the author has character- 
ized as “an old-fashioned camp meet- 
ing spirit.” Typically American, and 
undoubtedly helpful in its own way, 
this spirit seems to have dominated 
the then youthful field of advertis- 
ing, just emerging to professional 
status. It will be interesting to see 
whether the problems now facing 
advertising will bring a recrudescence 
of this spirit, or whether success and 
intervening years have dulled its 
vitality. 

The comprehensive book on 
truth in advertising still remains to 
be written; but the present volume 
will constitute a valuable source for 
at least several of its chapters. 

Herman S. Herrincer 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Last, Haron J., The Rise of Liber- 
alism. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1936. 327 pp. ($2.50) 

The idea of tracing the doctrine 
of liberalism throughout the four 
centuries of its development is in- 
triguing. At best, the writing of a 
history of the rise of liberalism in- 
volves a series of choices among 
alternatives; what one shall omit be- 
comes of equal importance with 
what one shall include. The com- 
bination of ideas which at any given 
time make up the pattern of liberal 
thought will, under the pressure of 
circumstances, dissolve and give 
place to a new pattern in keeping 
with the changed environment. That 
is to say, the doctrine of liberalism 
has a changing content through 
which may be discerned the protec- 
tion of the property right as the 
thread of continuity. If the evolution 
of the doctrine can be sketched to 
the satisfaction of anybody, it is a 
task which demands not only the 
incisive penetration of Professor 
Laski but also his skill in the use of 
words. 

The rise of new groups bent upon 
profit-making, who should seek to 
obtain through the state the safe- 
guards of material prosperity, was 
assured from the moment Columbus 
discovered America. But even in 
the heyday of commercial expansion 
there were gentle souls who thought 
that making money was not the 
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highest end of mankind. These 
thinkers may have been without in- 
fluence upon the dogmas of their 
time, but one might well question 
whether their words fell upon soil 
so barren that Professor Laski can 
afford to omit them altogether. 

Undoubtedly the seventeenth 
century philosophers formulated a lib- 
eral philosophy which was congenial 
to the property-owning class. But the 
pattern of their thought was not in- 
consistent with the extension of the 
property right to every citizen. Har- 
rington regarded the wide distribu- 
tion of property as necessary to the 
stability of government, and Locke's 
labor theory of property gave com- 
fort to the humblest worker. When 
liberalism crossed the Atlantic a 
century later, the ideas of the earlier 
Whigs proved a barrier to exclusive- 
ness on the part of property owners. 
Reactionaries in the Federal Con- 
vention found it impossible to re- 
strict the franchise to freeholders 
when the right to vote in many of 
the states had already been extended 
to holders of personal property or to 
those who merely paid public taxes. 
The triumph of the common man 
was solemnly affirmed by Nathaniel 
Gorham when he declared that “the 
people of America who have been 
accustomed to vote without free- 
holds will not give it up.” 

It was not in America alone that 
the common man benefited by the 
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last will and testament of seven- 
teenth century liberalism. The 
French Revolution by overthrowing 
the feudal régime improved the con- 
dition of the masses. In the pages of 
Barnave, whom Professor Laski has 
quoted, there are to be seen no direct 
benefits to the wage earner from the 
cataclysm of 1789. But somebody 
profits from every political change. 
May it not often happen that the 
chief beneficiaries of a revolution are 
not those into whose hands power 
immediately passes but the more re- 
mote classes who are enabled to 
advance to positions from which 
they can direct telling blows in a 
future encounter? If the owners of 
industrial capital gained the ascen- 
dancy through the French Revolu- 
tion, the spiritual forces which were 
then unleashed have been garnered 
by Marx and Engels for the prole- 
tariat. 

In our own day the philosophy 
which bases the exercise of power 
upon the ownership of property can 
not find domestication within any 
political system. The property-owner 
who hides behind the ramparts of 
Fascism may gain temporary shelter, 
but only through the renunciation of 
his creed. The concept of democracy 
in England and the United States is 
being enlarged and given scope in 
economics as well as in politics. If 
anyone doubts this, let him read 
the election returns. In effect, lib- 
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eralism is dead. As a history of the 
doctrine, Professor Laski’s book 
leaves too much unsaid but as a 

funeral oration it is magni t. 
Wriiuram Sear Carpenter 
Princeton University 





Herrine, E. Penpteton, Public Ad- 
ministration and the Public Interest. 
New York and London: Whittle- 
sey House, 1936. 390 pp- ($3.75) 

Public administration in a de- 
mocracy cannot expect to be concerned 
solely with efficiency. It must not 
lose touch with group interests and 
citizen attitudes and desires. Admin- 
istration does not operate in a vacu- 
um. Twenty or fifty years from now 
America would need to make drastic 
revisions in her administrative 
theory and practice if we were to 
develop public administration in a 
closed compartment from which 
pressures and democratic forces had 
so far as possible been eliminated. 
As Woodrow Wilson remarked fifty 
years ago, we would not want Prus- 
sia’s administrative structure simply 
in order to procure its meticulous 
efficiency. 

Professor Herring has rendered a 
great service to the developing field 
of public administration by showing 
that the same pressures and propul- 
sions which converge upon the legis- 
lature also press on to make their 
influence felt in the offices of bureau 
chiefs, field agents, and regulatory 
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tribunals. Herring makes it obvious 
that pressure groups, like law, func- 
tion throughout the length and 
breadth of government. 

In an exploratory examination 
such as Herring’s, it would have 
been helpful to the reader if the 
fundamental concepts, particularly 
“public administration” and “public 
interest,” had been more clearly de- 
fined. However, if one reads the 
book carefully, the author’s own 
ideas can be pieced together and 
there emergss a rather clear-cut 
philosophy of the state. Some of the 
constituent elements of Herring's 
liberal-pluralist theory are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Under democracy the public in- 
terest is based not upon the welfare 


of one class but upon a compounding 
of many group interests (p. vii). 


2. The government draws its strength 
from the very elements it is supposed 
to regulate (p. viii). 


3. The public interest is the stand- 
ard that guides the administrator in 
executing the law. This is the verbal 
symbol designed to introduce unity, 
order, and objectivity into administra- 
tion (p. 23). 


4. To hold out the public interest 
as a criterion is to offer an imponder- 
able. Its value is psychological and 
does not extend beyond the signifi- 
cance that each responsible civil ser- 
vant must find in the phrase for him- 
self (pp. 23-24). 


Particularly interesting is the follow- 
ing analysis, which gives rise to one 
of the central dilemmas of political 
theory: 
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If the bureaucracy dominates the 
groups, the state ceases to be demo- 
cratic. But if special interests turn 
the bureaucracy to their own selfish 
ends, the purpose of the democratic 
state is denied. This Gordian knot in 
some countries has been cut by the 
sword of dictatorship. It can be un- 
raveled under a democratic régime but 
only at the cost of compromise (p. 8). 

Public Administration and the 
Public Interest is largely a case study 
of typical administrative units of the 
Federal government. The author 
classifies his special studies under 
three headings, “Traditional Func- 
tions,” “Regulatory Agencies,” and 
“Special-Interest Agencies.” 

Under “Traditional Functions” 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
State Department, and the Tariff 
Commission are treated. The first 
has been afflicted with personnel 
problems, and Professor Herring 
considers the solution of these, and 
the institution of an administrative 
structure appropriate to the respon- 
sibilities imposed by Congress, neces- 
sary for promptitude and certainty of 
tax collection. [n discussing the State 
Department he points out the de- 
sirability of coordinating there all the 
activities which touch on foreign 
affairs. This proposal is based partly 
on the contention that, as in other 
agencies, the officials cannot function 
apart from the context of existing 
political conditions. The Tariff Com- 
mission is cited as demonstrating an 
outstanding weakness of the Amer- 
ican administrative structure—the 
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impossibility of ascertaining the pub- 
lic interest when administration is 
forced to deal with an active political 
issue. Herr-ng concludes, along with 
supporters of the Roosevelt Tariff 
Act, that tariff problems are beyond 
the competency of an administrative 
unit until the responsible elected 
officers have developed a principle to 
“enable it to interpret, automatically, 
the concrete in terms of the general.” 
The “Regulatory Agencies” con- 
sidered include the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Federal Power and 
Radio Commissions, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The 
author finds that the plight of the 
Federal Trade Commission, partly 
as a result of adverse court decisions, 
is similar to that of the Tariff Com- 
mission because it has been expected 
to interpret an issue upon which 
there is no general agreement. For 
this reason he concludes that the ap- 
proach to an integrated and respon- 
sible bureaucracy must be through 
Presidential leadership rather than 
through ad hoc regulatory commis- 
sions, particularly when the latter 
are in political “storm centers.” 
Professor Herring ably analyzes 
the record of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in answer to the 
inevitable challenge that it at least 
“has not been gored by either horn 
of the dilemma,” political leadership 
or private-interest domination. He 
points out that in highly technical 
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fields, such as safety regulation, close 
cooperation and satisfactory admin- 
istration have been effected, and he 
further states, quite justifiably, that 
the strength of the Commerce Com- 
mission lies in the recognition by 
both railways and shippers that the 
former must be socially controlled 
by an impartial body. This, he notes, 
has resulted in a “salutary func- 
tionalism.” On the other side, how- 
ever, he indicates the difficulties 
caused by sectional and group de- 
mands and by the lack of a unified 
governmental transportation policy. 

Besides the suggestions referred 
to in the above paragraphs, the 
author offers as a possible further 
aid in shielding regulatory commis- 
sions the extension of their jurisdic- 
tions, in order to produce less una- 
nimity in the “publics” facing them. 
This idea is entirely consistent with 
his thesis of compounding interests, 
as in his commendation of the posi- 
tion of Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion as a device for circumventing 
the Humphrey decision. 

In the third group of special 
studies the author points out how the 
Departments of Agriculture, Labor, 
and Commerce, all “Special-Inter- 
est Agencies,” grew out of strong 
group demands and how they serve 
the interests of these groups. He in- 
sists, however, that if a particular 
class is to be aided, the administra- 
tive structure must reflect the rel- 








ative economic and social signifi- 
cance of the groups that contribute to 
the general welfare. On this basis 
he scores the administration of the 
Labor Department during most of 
the years since the war, arguing that 
it should be a rallying point for labor 
interests, whereas it has been con- 
fined to policing the harassers of 
industry and collecting statistics on 
women and children in industry. 
Similarly, he criticizes the identifica- 
tion of the public interest with busi- 
ness interest during the post-war ex- 
pansion. His strongest point under 
this heading, however, is that in 
order to achieve a positive interpre- 
tation of the public interest via a 
compounding of many group inter- 
ests, the consumer must be taken into 
account, and he considers it well 
within the realm of political possi- 
bility for the Federal government to 
take a much more effective part in 
developing consumer consciousness 
than it has in the past. 

Professor Herring’s study makes 
it clear that the independent regu- 
latory commission is an ineffective 
instrument of social control. It vio- 
lates the administrative principles of 
responsibility, unity of managemerit, 
and clear-cut differentiation between 
staff and line authority. Tribunals 
such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have been expected to 
develop policies. In this they have 
conspicuously failed. “Unless the gov- 


ernment enunciates a clear policy of 
its own,” says the author, “its regu- 
lation will amount to little more than 
throwing its weight to one side 
or the other when a dispute arises.” 
Herring’s findings and recom- 
mendations are particularly valuable 
at the present time, when Federal 
reorganization is being seriously con- 
sidered. As guides for future action, 
the following observations appeal 
particularly to this reviewer: 


1. If the government is properly to 
discharge its responsibilities, it. has 
need of administrative machinery that 
will elevate its officials above the im- 
mediacy of special interests and give 
them a view of the general welfare 
(p. 343)- 

2... . Am important political issue 
can neither be solved nor shelved by 
committing it to a special administra- 
tive agency (p. 105). 

3. The bureaucracy must be respon- 
sive to groups, but it must also be 
responsible to those political leaders 
who are designated to speak for the 
public (p. 43). 

4. Honest, able, and _ conscientious 
people are needed who are motivated 
by a sense of public duty rather than 
aggressive self-seecking. A search for 
such individuals is not chimerical. 
There are hundreds of them in the 
public service today and thousands 
more who might be recruited (p. 63). 


The author concludes that admin- 
istrative reorganization is long over- 
due, but that it is politically impos- 
sible. However, he suggests four 
possible methods of administrative 
improvement, namely, clarification 
(collecting facts, relating them to 
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tasks, and presenting them to the 
public); consultation; cooperation; 
and coordination, through such 
bodies as the National Resources 
Committee, National Emergency 
Council, interdepartmental commit- 
tees, and the like. Further develop- 
ment along these lines he leaves to 
subsequent investigations. 

One cannot ask that the same 
man be both trail-blazer and settler. 
The author himself characterizes this 
study as exploratory rather than ex- 
haustive, and it is enough that Pro- 
fessor Herring has explored this new 
field into which other students may 
follow him. This in itself makes the 
book a singularly significant contri- 
bution. 

Marsuatt E. Dimock 
University of Chicago 
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New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 
1936. 348 pp. ($2.50) 

Titus, Charles Hickman. Voting Be- 
havior in the United States. Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1936. 74 
pp- ($0.75) 

Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. The 
Townsend Crusade. 1936. 93 pp. 

Wells, Evelyn. Fremont Older. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1936. 407 
pp. ($3.00) 

Wright, Milton. The Art of Conver- 
sation. New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1936. ($2.50) 

Wright, Milton. Getting Along with 
People. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1936. 310 pp. ($2.50) 

White, William Allen. What's It All 
About? New York: Macmillan, 


1936. 145 pp. ($1.25) 
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Whiteman, Luther; and Lewis, Sam- 


uel L. Glory Roads: the Psycho- 
logical State of California. New 
York: Crowell, 1936. 278 pp. 
($2.00) 





PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Belden, Clark. Public Relations and 
Association Executives, an address 
before the Boston Trade Associa- 
tion Executives, January 25, 1937. 

Bernays, E. L. Higher Education, a 
Public Relations Problem, an ad- 
dress before the American College 
Publicity Association, June 1936. 

Bernays, E. L. Leadership, an address 
to Philco Distributors and Dealers 
on the 1936 Convention Cruise 
aboard the Monarch of Bermuda. 

Committee on Civic Education by 
Radio of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education and 
the American Political Science As- 
sociation. Four Years of Network 
Broadcasting. 1936. 77 pp. 

Dibrell, E. R. Modern Industrial 
Promotion, an 2ddress before the 
Boston Conference on Distribution, 
September 1936. 

Gott, Philip P. What Trade Associa- 
tions are Thinking, excerpts from 
an address before the Cleveland 
Chapter of American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives, January 1937. 

Hamor, William A. WAither Public 
Relations Work? Pittsburgh: Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, 1935. 24 pp. 

Henry George School of Social Sci- 
ence. Teachers Manual. New 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


York: 3rd edition, 1937. 46 pp. 
($1.00) 

Medical Society of the State of New 
Jersey. Propaganda as a Social 
Force. Bulletin No. 8, Public Rela- 
tions Bureau, February 15, 1937. 

Public Relations—First in the Order 
of Business. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, January 23, 1937. 6 pp. Re- 
printed from Business Week, Jan- 
uary 23, 1937. 

Radio Reports, Inc. Overnight Ser- 
vice, Weekly Digest, and Manu- 
script Service. New York: Febru- 
ary 1937. 

Riis, R. W., and Associates. Sixty 
Questions. New York. 

Russell Sage Foundation. Social 
Work Interpretation. New York: 
No. 140, December 1936. 4 pp. 

Sarnoff, David. Broadcasting in the 
American Democracy, an address 
before the National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting, Wash- 
ington, D.C., December 12, 1936. 

Social Work Publicity Council. 
News Bulletin No. 100, January 
1937. 16 pp. 

State Charities Aid Association. 
S.C.A.A. News. New York: Vol. 
26, No. 4, January 1937. 

Strong, H. F. Public Favor. New 
York: Harold F. Strong Corpora- 
tion, Vol. 1, No. 1, February 1937. 
8 pp. 

Strong, H. F. Roads to Public Favor. 
New York: Harold F. Strong 
Corporation, 1935. 16 pp. 

Welfare Council Housing Section. 
Monthly Housing Letter. New 
York: February 1, 1937. 











BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Compiled by BRUCE LANNES SMITH 
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This is a continuation of an annotated bibliography published in 1935 
in book form (Lasswell, Harold D.; Casey, Ralph D.; and Smith, 
Bruce Lannes. Propaganda and Promotional Activities: An Annotated 
Bibliography. Minneapolis: Published for the Social Science Research 
Council by University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.). To facilitate 
cross-referencing, the subject-matter classification used in that volume 
is employed here. In some sub-classes, the compiler has found no im- 
portant publications during the period covered by this issue of the 


bibliography. 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


A. THEORIES OF 
PROPAGANDA 


Cuitps, Harwoop Lawrence, editor. 
Propaganda and Dictatorship. 
Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1936. 153 pp. 

Essays by George E. G. Catlin, Har- 
wood L. Childs, Oscar J4szi, Harold D. 
Lasswell, Fritz Morstein Marx, Bertram 
W. Maxwell, and Arnold J. Zurcher, 
with an introduction by DeWitt Clinton 
Poole. Bibliographic footnotes. 

Lay, W. A. Experimental Pedagogy, 
translated by Adolf Weil and 
E. K. Schwartz, with an introduc- 
tion by Paul Rankov Radosavlje- 


vich. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1936. 371 pp. 

First English translation of an influen- 
tial treatise, stressing “bio-communal” 
aspects of “world-wide” education 


(Weltpddagogik). The 125-page intro- 
ductory essay evaluates numerous Amer- 
ican, Asiatic, and European contribu- 
tions to experimental pedagogy. 
MANNHEIM, Kart. Ideology and Uto- 
pia: An Introduction to the So- 
ciology of Knowledge, with an 
introduction by Louis Wirth. 
Translated from the German by 
Louis Wirth and Edward Shils. 
(International Library of Psychol- 
ogy, Philosophy, and Scientific 
Method.) New York: Harcourt 


Brace, 1936. 318 pp. 

Influential treatise on the social réle 
of fictions in the organization and dis- 
ruption of Western culture. Revolution- 
ary and counter-revolutionary propa- 
ganda is discussed at length. Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 281-304. 
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B. THEORIES OF CLOSELY 
RELATED METHODS OF 
COLLECTIVE MANAGEMENT 


Liwpe.t Hart, Basit Henry. “The 
Armies of Europe,” Foreign Af- 
fairs, 15: 235-53 (January 1937). 

Appraisal of present status of major 
armies by the Military Correspondent of 
the London Times. Distinguishes be- 
tween “technical quality” and “drilled 
quantity” under current conditions. 


C. THEORIES OF GENERAL 

PATTERNS OF COLLECTIVE 

RESPONSE 

HorkHeEmmer, Max, editor. Autoritat 
und Familie (Research Reports of 
the International Institute of So- 
cial Research, vol. 5). Paris: Alcan, 


1936. 947 pp. 


Max Horkheimer, Erich Fromm, and 
Herbert Marcuse examine Western Euro- 
pean patterns of family and authority in 
sociological, psychoanalytic, and historical 
terms. These three essays are followed 
by data collected from an extensive series 
of questionnaires. Following this are 386 
pages of summaries of monographs by 
other writers on the subject. This is 
capped by abstracts of the entire work in 
French and in English (pp. 861-935). 
There are also many bibliographic foot- 
notes. 


Laprerre, Ricnarp T., and Farns- 
worTH, Paut R. Social Psychol- 
ogy. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1936. 504 pp. 

A standard text. The authors are a 
sociologist and a psychologist, respec- 
tively, at Stanford University. 


PART II. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY THE 
NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 


A. GOVERNMENTS AND 

INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 

1. IN PEACE 

Doyinc, G. E. “New Deal ‘Educa- 
tion’ on the Power Problem, Show- 
ing How Public Ownership Pro- 
ponents Have Adopted Practices 
Which, When Used by Utilities, 
Were Stigmatized as Vicious Prop- 
aganda,” Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly, 18: 638-45 (November 5, 
1936). 

“The Japanese Empire,” Fortune, 
14: no. 3 (September 1936). 

This entire issue of the magazine is 
devoted to Japan. A section on “The 
Science of Thought Control” discusses 
official propaganda and censorship. 

Jen, R. L. “China’s Publicity Prob- 
lem,” China Weekly Review, 76: 
214 (April 11, 1936). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Moravup, M. “La Propagande alle- 
mande contre la France aux Etats- 
Unis,” L’lllustration, 195: 282-3 
(November 7, 1936). 

“WPA Pushing Its Propaganda on 
Vast Scale,” Newsdom, 7: 1 (July 
II, 1936). 

By a New York Sun writer. 

WERTHEIMER, Mivprep Saiz. Nazi 
Pressure in Danzig (Geneva Spe- 
cial Studies, vol. 7, no. 3). Gene- 
va: Geneva Research Center, May 
1936. 16 pp. 


2. IN WAR 

Pzarson, Lioner. “Propaganda in 
the Archidamian War,” Classical 
Philology, 31: 33-52 (January 
1936). 
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B. LOCAL INSTITUTIONS 


“Come See Us!’ Said New York; 
6,000,000 Came,” Publishers Auxil- 
iary, 70: no. 49, p. 1 (December 7, 
1935)- 
Lctivities of New York state publicity 
bureau. 

“Municipal Movies in Winnetka 
Used to Show Citizens Value of 
Municipal Services and to Picture 
the Benefits Produced by Taxes,” 
Illinois Municipal Review, 15: 77- 
81 (March 1936). 

Ripcey, CLarence Eucene. “Annual 
Appraisal of Municipal Reports,” 
National Municipal Review, 24: 
35-8 (January 1935); édid., 25: 26-9 
(January 1936). 

The Speakers’ Club of Los Angeles 
(Public Administration Service 
Publication no. CS4). Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 
1936. 17 pp. 

“An attempt of a public employee 
group to train themselves to educate the 
public on governmental activities.” 

Tomutn, Maurice. Police and Pub- 
lic. London: Longmans, Green, 
1936. 286 pp. 

A study of British policing by a for- 
mer assistant commissioner of the Lon- 
don Metropolitan Police. Stresses atti- 
tudes of police and public toward one 
another. Contains a brief chapter on 
“Police in Fiction.” 

Woovpert, E.ton D. “Annual Mu- 
nicipal Reports—1936 Models,” 
Public Management, 18: 297-300 
(October 1936). 

“City officials are beginning to realize 
that public reporting must be designed 
to appeal to the public, not to the 
archivist.” 
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C. POLITICAL PARTIES 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

Patcn, B. W. “Third Party Move- 
ments in American Politics,” Edi- 
torial Research Reports, pp. 51-68 
(July 22, 1936). 

Pottock, James Kerr. “Campaign 
Funds and their Regulation in 
1936,” American Political Science 
Review, 30: 507-12 (June 1936). 


D. POLITICAL PARTIES 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Eviasperc, Weapimir. “Politische 
Propaganda,” Wiener Wirtschafts- 
Woche, February 12, 1936, pp. 6-7. 

De Wipe, Joun C. “Political Con- 
flict in France,” Foreign Policy 
Reports, 12: 18-28 (April 1936). 


E. PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


Martin, Epwarp M. The Role of the 
Bar in Electing the Bench in Chi- 
cago (Ph.D. thesis). Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1936. 365 pp. 

The Secretary of the Committee on 
Judicial Selection of the National Munic- 
ipal League and the American Judicature 
Society tells the story of the struggle of 
the organized bar “to prevent the deg- 
radation of the Bench” at the hands of 
political bosses. 


F. LABOR GROUPS 


NEUMANN, Franz. European Trade 
Unionism and Politics. New York: 
League for Industrial Democracy, 


1936. 65 pp. 
G. AGRARIAN GROUPS 


Gittette, Joun Morris. Rural So- 
ciology, third edition. New York: 
Macmillan, 1936. 778 pp. 


This veteran sociologist has prac- 
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tically rewritten the third edition of his 
standard treatise. There are sections on 
such channels of opinion as rural schools 
and churches, on communications, on 
attitudes, and on the “mental capacity” 
of rural-urban m‘rants. Many statistics 
are included; bibliography cites 600 
writers. 

Scuarer, JosepH. The Social History 
of American Agriculture. New 
York: Macmillan, 1936. 311 pp. 

Semi-popular in treatment. The 
author is an American historian. 


H. SEX AND AGE GROUPS 


ExviasBerc, Wiapimir. Frau und Pro- 
paganda: Die werbende und die 
umworbene Frau. Vienna: Saturn- 
Verlag, 1936. 

PankuHurst, Esterte Syivia. The 
Life of Emmeline Pankhurst: The 
Suffragette Struggle for Women’s 
Citizenship. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1936. 179 pp. 

Sims, Mary Sopnia Stevens. The 
Natural History of a Social Insti- 
tution: The Young Women’s 
Christian Association. New York: 
Womans Press, 1936. 251 pp. 

Bibliography at ends of chapters. 


I, ECCLESIASTICAL AND 
COUNTER-ECCLESIASTICAL 


Mason, Joun Brown. Hitler’s First 
Foes: A Study in Religion and 
Politics. Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Co., 1936. 118 pp. 

A study of the religious situation in 
Germany, with special reference to con- 
flicts between Catholicism and National 
Socialism. 

K. BUSINESS GROUPS 

2. BUSINESS ASSOCIATIONS 

Nationa AssociaTIonN oF Manv- 
racturERS. How to Conduct Suc- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


cessful and Interesting Meetings 


with Your Employees. New York 
(?), 1936(?). 11 pp. 

“The ‘Business Facts Program’ spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and released through the 
National Industrial Council and its 150 
afhliated organizations brings to your 
employees in graphic form the truth 
about industry and presents invaluable 
data simply and convincingly.” It con- 
sists of five thirty-minute sound movies: 
(1) The Light of a Nation “develops 
the historical background of our indus- 
trial progress and discusses the various 
‘isms’ which threaten the nation”; (2) 
Men and Machines “proving in simple, 
understandable manner that machines 
have actually created more jobs and 
better jobs”; (3) Flood Tide “warns 
against rising costs of government”; 
(4) The Constitution “points out what 
this remarkable document means to us 
and how it preserves our individual 
freedom”; (5) American Standards of 
Living “forcibly portrays what the Amer- 
ican working man enjoys as the fruit 
of his labor under the American sys- 
tem as compared with the economic 
systems of other countries.” 


3. ADVERTISING METHODS 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

Litriz, A. H. “Industry Speaks: 
Across the Land It Finds Its Voice 
to Tell Its Story, But the Telling 
Has Just Begun,” Printers Ink, 
Ostobder 8, 1936, pp. 6-8. 

“Tying Campaigns in With News,” 
Advertising Agency, 1: 44-5 (Sep- 
tember 1936). 

News as a copy element, “the greatest 
of all attention-getters.” 

4. ADVERTISING METHODS ABROAD 

Armstrone, D. L. “Public Relations 
and Advertising Campaigns,” Jn- 
dustry Illustrated (London), Sep- 
tember 1936, pp. 11-12. 
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Exiasperc, Wiapimir. Reklamewis- 
senschaften: Ein Lehrbuch auf so- 
ziologischer, volkswirtschaftlicher 
und psychologischer Grundlage. 


Vienna: Rohrer, 1936. 
Scientific advertising, its sociological, 
economic, and psychological foundations. 


Repuicu, Frirz. “German Adver- 
tising and Its Regulation During 
the Last Three Years,” Harvard 
Business Review, 15: 95-104 (Au- 
tumn 1936). 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY THE 
RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


A. RESPONSE TOWARD 

SYMBOLS OF PERSONS 

AND GROUPS 

BAnrens, Kurt. Die flimische Be- 
wegung: Europiisches Problem 
oder innerbelgische Frage? (Volk 
und Reich, Jahrgang 11, Beiheft 
3). Berlin: Volk und Reich Ver- 
lag, 1935. 136 pp. 

A heavily documented study, con- 
cluding that the international importance 
of the Flemish nationalist movement 
has been exaggerated by propagandists. 
Bibliography, pp. 125-8. 

CauwELarErT, K. van. “Le Mouve- 
ment flamand devant |’opinion alle- 
mande: En marge du livre de Kurt 
Bahrens Die flimische Bewe- 
gung,” Revue générale (Brussels), 
1936. pp. 95-105. 

B. RESPONSE TOWARD 

SYMBOLS OF POLICY 


2. HUMANITARIAN AND 
WELFARE POLICY 


Kenyon, Dorotny. “Technique of 
Utilizing American Political Ma- 
chinery to Secure Social Action,” 
Proceedings of National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, 1936, pp. 
412-20. 

“The New Deal’s Housing Activi- 
ties,” Symposium, Congressional 
Digest, 15: 103-28 (April 1936). 


Srevenson, Georce S., and Situ, 
Geppes. Child Guidance Clinics: 
A Quarter Century of Develop- 
ment. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1936. 186 pp. 

3. GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 

AND FISCAL POLICY 

Directory of Organizations in the 
Field of Public Administration, 
1936. Chicago: Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, 1936. 180 pp. 


Third edition of a standard compila- 
tion, listing membership figures, financial 
data, secretariat, activities, affiliations, 
and publications of some 1,900 organiza- 
tions “at least state-wide in scope.” 


4. MILITARIST AND PACIFIC 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Lewinsoun, Ricuarp. The Profits of 
War Through the Ages, translated 
from the French by Geoffrey Sains- 
bury. London: Routledge, 1936. 
312 pp- 

By a well known historian of finance. 

MatrHews, Mary Atice, compiler. 
Education for World Peace: Select 
List of Books, Pamphlets, and Per- 
todical Articles, with Annotations. 
Washington, D.C.: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 


1936. 37 pp. 
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Prayne, Carouine Extsasetu. Ber- the incidence of venereal disease.” Pp. 


ver- - wee alg. 
ae tha von Suttner and the Struggle 685-93 See a hary an ae. 

: to Avert the World War. London: Bibliograph » we. © a F 
/ar ° , . e 
hal Allen & Unwin, 1936. 248 pp. Jounsen, Jutta Emiy, compiler. So- 

Tex Mevten, Jacos; Hurzinca, J.; — ciglization of Medicine (The Ref- 
and Bertace, G. “Bibliographic erence Shelf, vol. 10, no. 5). New 
der Friedensbewegung fiir die York: H. W. Wilson, 1936. 335 
Periode 1480-1776,” Die Friedens- pp. 
Warte, 36: 82-9, 149-61 (1936). Selected arguments and bibliography. 
These titles have been arranged chro- } « : . 
ciedialie bet aun denied a PINNEY, JEAN B. The Motion Pic- 
rTH, tated. The compilation is the work of ture and Social Hygiene Educa- 
11CS: the Librarian of the Peace Palace at The tion,” Journal of Educational So- 
lop- Hague, and of two other well-known ciology, 10: 158-67 (November 
n0n- scholars. 1936). 
7. INSTITUTIONAL ATTACK By a representative of the American 
; “Literature on the Chinese Soviet Social Hygiene Association. 
Movement,” Pacific Affairs, 9:421- 2. BIRTH CONTROL 

oli 35 (September 1936). Himes, Norman Epwin. The Med- 
“ Bibliographic essay prepared by the ical History of Contraception. Bal- 
oom, staff of the American Council, Institute timore: Williams and Wilkins, 
stra- of Pacific Relations. 1026 
pp. 939. 553 PP- 

C. PRACTICES Chapter 5 contains materials on the 
pila- birth control movement, its publicity, 
neial 1. HEALTH HABITS famous trials, and writers. 
re. BritTIsH SoctaL HYGIENE Councit, s. CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION 

Inc. Empire Social Hygiene Year- 

book, 1936. London: All 4 Kaien, Horace Meyer. The De- 

Unwin 9 6 ‘n _ pias cline and Rise of the Consumer: A 

tree Aaa oa ne” refers to Philosophy of Consumer Codper- 

ts of “all the various efforts which are now ation. New York and London: 
ted being made, and the others which re- Appleton-Century, 1936. 484 pp. 
. main to be made, in order to combat Bibliography, pp. 460-5. 
1ins- 


936. PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


aa ‘ ere piper tie Grattan, Curnton Hartcey. Preface 
lect | COLLECTIVE RESPONSES s0 Chess: War in the Making. 
Per New York: Dodge, 1936. 341 pp. 
, 1. GENERAL HISTORY ‘ , : - 
_ Marxist analysis of “certain traditional 
ons. Durr, R. Patme. World Politics, econemic end pelldesl focus” whish, 
En- 1918-1936. New York: Random the author believes, are leading to a 
pace, House, 1936. 389 pp. World War followed by a series of revo- 


A Marxist interpretation. lutions. Much reference is made to the 
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rdle of propaganda and opinion. Bibliog- 
raphy in text, footnotes, and index. 

Lask1, Harotp J. The Rise of Euro- 
pean Liberalism: An Essay in In- 
terpretation. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1936. 287 pp. 

Lin Yu-Tane. A History of the Press 
and Public Opinion in China. 
Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, 1936. 
179 pp- 

By a well known Chinese scholar. 


Published for the China Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 


2. ATTITUDES OF CLASSES 

AND SKILL-GROUPS 

Brana, Arnost. “Le Probléme de 
l’intellectuel,” Revue internatio- 
male de sociologie, 44: 361-72 
(July-August 1936). 

The intellectual as a social type. 

Brown, Asc. The Fate of the Mid- 
dle Classes. London: Gollancz, 
1936. 288 pp. 

A Marxist analysis of the rdéle of 
middle-class intellectuals, by one of them. 
Bibliography is occasionally cited in the 
text. 

Micue ts, Roserto. “Le Métabolisme 
social en général et celui de l’aprés- 
guerre en particulier,” in Archives 
de Sociologie, Sér. B, 5-6, pp. 27-44. 
Rome: International Institute of 
Sociology, Italian Committee for 
the Study of Problems of Popula- 
tion, 1935. 

Brings together the essential conclu- 
sions of several recent studies of Euro- 
pean élites, indicating the contemporary 
shift from moral and intellectual and 
wealth criteria to technical and par- 
ticularly political skill in recruiting 
leaders. 

Woo ston, Howarp B. “American 
Intellectuals and Social Reform,” 


American Sociological Review, 1: 
363-73 (June 1936). 


Questionnaire analysis of attitudes of 
Pacific Coast social scientists, Chamber 
of Commerce secretaries, labor union 
secretaries, and state senators, toward 
NRA and toward social activism on the 
part of professors. 


3. ATTITUDES OF COMMUNITIES: 

NATIONS, CULTURES, LOCALITIES 

Cuitps, Marouts WiiiiamM. Sweden: 
The Middle Way. New Haven: 
Yale University, 1936. 171 pp. 


Sweden has effected without sensa- 
tionalism a transition to widespread par- 
ticipation in national wealth, evidenced 
in cooperative housing, a state power 
system, state railways, state ownership of 
industries, and agricultural cooperatives, 
This, the first survey in English on the 
subject, presents the facts of the current 
situation without analysis of ideology, of 
techniques of social control, or of the 
relationships between capital and labor. 


HorrMann, Wa cter G. Pacific Rela- 
tions: The Races and Nations of 
the Pacific Area and Their Prob- 
lems. New York: McGraw-Hill, 


1936. 539 pp- 

SmitH, THomas Vernor. The Prom- 
ise of American Politics. Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1936. 280 
PP- 

A University of Chicago professor of 
philosophy, who is also a state senator, 


analyzes the American middle-class poli- 
tics of the near future. 


4. ATTITUDES DURING CRISES 
Brown, Maynarp W. American 


Public Opinion and European 
Armaments, 1912-1914 (Ph.D. 
thesis, Political Science, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1936). 
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B. SYMBOLS OF PERSONS 


Hucnes, Heren MacGuu. “The 
Lindbergh Case: A Study of Hu- 
man Interest and Politics,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 42: 32-55 
(July 1936). 

Kosre, Sipney. “The Newspapers 
and the Zangara Case,” Journal- 
ism Quarterly, 13: 253-72 (Sep- 
tember 1936). 

Some newspapers labelled Franklin 
Roosevelt's would-be assassin a “red,” 
others a “fanatic”; little attention was 
given to his mental and physical illness. 

Wueecer-Bennett, JouN WHEELER. 
Hindenburg, The Wooden Titan. 
New York: Morrow, 1936. 490 pp. 

Analyzes the creation and maintenance 
of attitudes toward General-President 
von Hindenburg over the last twenty 
years. By the deputy chairman of the 


Information Committee, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 


C. SYMBOLS OF GROUPS 


Simpson, Georce Eaton. The Negro 
in the Philadelphia Press. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1936. 158 pp. 

Based on space-measurement and at- 
titude-analysis of four Philadelphia 
newspapers from 1908 to 1932. Repre- 
sentativeness of the sample was ques- 
tioned in Harold D. Lasswell’s review in 
American Journal of Sociology, January 
1937. Bibliography summarizes some 
unpublished theses. 


D. SYMBOLS OF POLICIES 

AND DOCTRINES 

Mary AvucustTina, Sister. American 
Opinion of Roman Catholicism in 
the Eighteenth Century (Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public 


Law, no. 416). New York: Colum- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


bia University, 1936. London: P. S. 
King, 1936. 456 pp. 

Bibliography, pp. 397-444. 

Russett, Frank Marion. Theories 
of International Relations (Cen- 
tury Political Science Series). New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1936. 
551 pp- 

A convenient summary of what has 
been said on some issues of international 
relations by many eminent persons from 
Confucius to John Dewey. 

SHOTWELL, JAMEs THoMPson. On the 
Rim of the Abyss. New York: 
Macmillan, 1936. 400 pp. 

A general study of the control of war 
and the building of international gov- 
ernment. Chapter VI is on public opin- 
ion. 

THorNbIkE, Epwarp Les. “The Psy- 
chology of the Profit Motive,” 
Harpers, 173: 431-7 (September 
1936). 


E. SYMBOLS OF 
INSTITUTIONS 


Bearp, Cuarves Austin. “Education 
under the Nazis,” Foreign Affairs, 
14: 437-52 (April 1936). 

Appears to be based principally on 
newspaper accounts and on official docu- 
ments, including the “historical platform 
of fifteen points” alleged to have been 
laid down by Dr. Frick “for the guid- 
ance of writers and teachers,” which is 
here reproduced “almost verbatim.” 

SAncHEz, Georce I. Mexico: A Revo- 
lution by Education. New York: 
Viking, 1936. 211 pp. 

Civic training in Mexico. A study 
made under the auspices of the Rosen- 
wald Fund by a New Mexican specialist 
in educational research. 
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F. PRACTICES AND 

SYMBOLS OF PRACTICES 

Prnisiap, Cart Terence. “Student 
Attitudes Toward War,” Sociol- 
ogy and Social Research, 20: 248- 
54 (January 1936). 

Wicmore, Jonn Henry. Panorama 


of the World’s Legal Systems, new 
edition. Washington, D.C.: Wash- 
ington Law Book Company, 1936. 
1400 pp. 

First revision in some years of this 


massive, copiously illustrated compen- 
dium on legal practices. 


PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Cc. AGENTS WHO 

MANAGE PROPAGANDA 

1. ADVERTISING 

Advertising Agency. Chicago, bi- 
monthly, September 1936 ————. 

A new magazine “devoted exclusively 
to the interests of advertising agencies.” 
$10 a year. 

“How We Select an Agency: 230 
Advertisers, Questioned in P. I. 
Survey, Tell Why They Shifted 
Accounts,” Printers Ink, Novem- 
ber 19-December 3, 1936. pp. 6-8, 


2-55 73- 
4. INTELLECTUALS 
Herwen, Konrap. Hitler: A Biog- 


Orpen, Rupotr. Hitler, translated by 
Walter Ettinghausen. New York: 
Covici, Friede, 1936. 394 pp. 

The author was formerly a political 
commentator on the Berliner Tagebdlatt, 
Bibliography, pp. 375-7. 

Pscuet, Ruporr. “Zur Psychologie 
des Politikers,” Deutsche Rund- 
schau, 246: 121-8 (February 1936). 

Witurams, Wayne Cutien. William 
Jennings Bryan. New York: Put- 
nam, 1936. 516 pp. 

By a lawyer who knew Bryan per- 
sonally. Social and economic forces re- 
ceive less emphasis than Bryan's personal 
qualities and avowed policies. 


D. AGENCIES UTILIZED 
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IN THE DISSEMINATION 
raphy. New York: Knopf, 1936. OF PROPAGANDA 
415 pp- 1. THE PRESS 


The author, for many years Munich 
correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeit- 
ung, observed the tactics of the Nazi 
movement at close range. He is already 
well known for his History of National 
Socialism (New York: Knopf, 1935. 
430 pp.). 


Mayer, Gustav. Friedrich Engels: 


A Biography. New York: Knopf, 


1936. 332 pp. 

The first substantial biography of En- 
gels to appear in English. Translated 
from a condensation of the author's 
Friedrich Engels (Berlin: Springer, 1920. 
2 vols.). 


For detailed bibliography on journal- 
ism, see the extensive lists in Jour- 
nalism Quarterly. 

(A) INFLUENCES AFFECTING THE 


PRESS; THE INFLUENCE OF 
THE PRESS 


Barnuart, THomas F, Weekly News- 
paper Management. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1936. 444 pp- 

Practical manual by a professor of jour- 
nalism; includes a chapter on “News- 
paper Promotion.” 

Mort, Frank Lutuer, compiler. “A 


List of Unpublished Theses in the 
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Field of Journalism on File in the 
Libraries of American Universi- 
ties,” Journalism Quarterly, 13: 
329-55 (September 1936). 

Trmpercey, H. J. “Makers of Public 
Opinion About the Far East,” 
Pacific Affairs, 9: 221-30 (June 
1936). 

By an Australian- journalist who is a 
specialist on the Far East. 

(B) NEWSPAPER PERSONNEL 

LunpBerc, Ferpinanp. I/mperial 
Hearst: A Social Biography, with 
a preface by Charles Austin Beard. 
New York: Equinox, 1936. 406 
PP- 

Bibliography, pp. 382-90. 

“New York Staff Is Given Intelli- 
gence Test,” Editor and Publisher, 
69: no. 25, p. 10 (June 20, 1936). 

Rewrite men were found to be best 
informed in a one-hour examination 
conducted by a large New York daily. 

Otper, Cora Mrranpa Baccerty. 
William Randolph Hearst, Ameri- 
can. New York and London: Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1936. 581 pp. 

The author, Mrs. Fremont Older, was 
a star reporter on Hearst newspapers, 
and remained a personal friend of Mr. 
Hearst until her recent death. 

VaucHN, Mires W. Covering the 
Far East. New York: Covici 
Friede, 1936. 408 pp. 

Reminiscences of an American cor- 


respondent with ten years of experience 
in the Orient. 


2. THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

Dext, R. “Nazi Propaganda in Eng- 
lish Preparatory Schools,” New 
Statesman and Nation, 12: 849-50 
(November 28, 1936). Discussion, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


12: 889, 975 (December 5, 12, 
1936). 

Mort, Pau R. Federal Support for 
Public Education. New York: Co- 
lumbia University, 1936. 350 pp. 

Educational deficits of states studied 
under the general supervision of the Co- 
lumbia University Council for Research 
in the Social Sciences. 

3. MOVING PICTURES AND THEATER 

Nicoti, Atvarpyce. Film and Thea- 
tre. New York: Crowell, 1936. 255 
PP- 

Discusses techniques of the screen and 
stage in many countries. The author is 
professor of the history of drama at 
Yale. Bibliography, pp. 193-249. 

Rotna, Paut. Documentary Film, 
with a preface by John Grierson. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1936. 
271 pp. 

A well known director of “documen- 
tary” (e.g., instructional) sound films 
discusses both social and technical as- 
pects of his craft. There is extended 
treatment of the “propagandist tradi- 
tion” (sic) of the U. S. S. R., the British, 
the Germans, and the Italians. 

THRASHER, Freperic Mitton, editor. 
The Motion Picture in Its Educa- 
tional and Social Aspects (Novem- 
ber 1936 issue, vol. 10, of Journal 
of Educational Sociology). 

Articles and book reviews on enter- 
prises and research in the motion picture 
field. 

4. RADIO, TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, 

CABLE, POSTAL SYSTEM, TELEVISION 

Beates, H. L. “The B.B.C.,” Political 
Quarterly, 7: 522-37 (October 
1936). 
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Garrett, Mitcuett B. The Estates 


6. 
ENDOWMENTS 


CorrMan, Harotp Cor. American 


Ersenserc, Azriet L. Children and 


Radio Programs: A Study of More 
Than Three Thousand Children 
in the New York Metropolitan 
Area. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936. 240 pp. 

Habits, preferences, and conscious 
attitudes of children and parents in the 
New York metropolitan area, with re- 
gard to radio programs heard at home. 
Bibliography, pp. 233-4. 


Herrinoc, James Morton; and Gross, 


Geratp C. Telecommunications: 
Economics and Regulation. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill, 
1936. 540 pp. 

PRINTED MEDIA 


General of 1789. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1936. 268 pp. 

Fully classifies for the first time the 
hundreds of pamphlets growing out of 
the controversies of the period. 


Lin, Mousuenc. A Guide to Leading 


Chinese Periodicals. New York: 
China Institute in America, 1936. 


34 PP- 


Annotated bibliography of 157 period- 
icals, which are classified under the four 
headings: 1) bibliography and library; 
2) the humanities; 3) the social sciences; 
4) the natural sciences and technology. 


Poranyt, M. “The Struggle Between 


Truth and Propaganda,” Manches- 
ter School (England), 7: 105-18 
(October 1936). 


FOUNDATIONS AND 


Foundations: A Study of Their 
Réle in the Child Welfare Move- 
ment. New York: Association 
Press, 1936. 213 pp. 


LINDEMAN, 


“Mr. 
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“Expenditures for the decade 1921-30 
of seventy-five foundations, with a com- 
bined capital of over one billion dollars, 


are analyzed and depicted, and their or- | 


ganization and methods are described.” 

Epuarp CHRISTIAN. 
Wealth and Culture: A Study of | 
One Hundred Foundations and | 
Community Trusts and Their Op- 
erations During the Decade 1921- | 
1930. New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1936. 135 pp. 

Charts, tables, and pictorial statistics 
in addition to socio-ethical evaluations. 
Bibliographic notes, pp. 51-4, include a 
list of magazine articles. 

Junior’s Beneficences: An 
Audit,” Fortune, 14: 39-46, 116-40 
(July 1936). 

Discussion of the $167,000,000 paid 
out by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in the 
interest of religion, education, science, 
arts, letters, conservation, and preserva- 
tion of historic relics. 





9. ADULT EDUCATION AGENCIES 
Ery, Mary L., editor. Adult Educa- 


tion in Action. New York: Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1936. 480 pp. 

Digests some 160 articles which have 
appeared from time to time in Journal | 
of Adult Education, presenting a full 
evaluation of adult education in the 
United States. Bibliography, pp. 459-63 
and in index. 


Rowpen, Dorotny, editor. Hand- 


book of Adult Education in the 
United States, 1936. New York: 
American Association for Adult 
Education, 1936. 423 pp. 

Details of facilities, programs, and 


bibliography of adult education in the 
United States. 
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zations Which They Serve. Chi- 
cago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1936. 312 pp. 

Waptes, Doveras, and Lasswett, 
Harotp Dwicnt. National Libra- 
ries and Foreign Scholarship: 
Notes on Recent Selections in So- 
cial Science. Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1936. 152 pp. 

A study of social science books and 
journals and of their international cir- 


culation. The joint work of a library 
scientist and a social scientist. 


13. LIBRARIES 
Cartson, WituiaM H. “Preparers of 
Mind and Heart,” Library Journal, 
61: 182-5 (March 1, 1936). 
How librarians may recognize propa- 
ganda literature, by the librarian of Van- 
derbilt University. 


Hut, Davin Spence. The Libraries 
of Washington: A Study of the 
Governmental and Non-Govern- 
mental Libraries in the District of 
Columbia in Relation to the Units 
of Government and Other Organi- 


PART VI. MEASURING THE EFFECTS 
OF PROPAGANDA 
B. SCALING, QUESTION- 


NAIRE, AND PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL METHODS 


HarTMANN, GeEorGE WILFRIED. 


Excerpts from the author's Voters 
Attitudes Toward Men and Issues (Ph.D. 
thesis, Yale, ca. 1934). 


MenereE, Sevpen C. “The Effect of 








“Contradiction Between the Feel- 
ing-Tone of Political Party Names 
and Public Response to Their Plat- 
forms,” Journal of Social Psycholo- 
BY, 7: 336-57 (August 1936). 

Study of Pennsylvania voters seemed 
to show that their party preferences did 
not correlate highly with their state- 
ments about the policies of which they 
approved. 


HarTMANNn, GeorcE WILFRriep. “Field 


Experiment on the Comparative 
Effectiveness of Emotional and 
Rational Political Leaflets in De- 
termining Election Results,” Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 


chology, 31: 99-114 (April 1936). 


Hayes, S. P., Jr. “Voters’ Attitude 


Toward Men and Issues,” and 
“The Predictive Ability of Voters,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 7: 


164-91 (May 1936). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Stereotyped Words on Political 
Judgments,” American  Socio- 
logical Review, 1: 614-21 (August 
1936). 

Simple questionnaire study of verbal 
responses of high school and university 
studesits and teachers to the terms Con- 
servatism, Fascism, Patriotism, Pacifism, 
Liberalism, Radicalism, Socialism, and 
Communism. 


Sracner, Ross. “Fascist Attitudes: 


An Exploratory Study,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, 7: 309-19 
(August 1936). 


Statements were collected relating to 
American conditions, but illustrating cer- 
tain features which were thought to 
characterize Fascist movements in both 
Germany and Italy. “When these were 
presented in disguised form to [mid- 
western] college students, evidence of a 
general attitude which might be called 
‘pro-Fascist’ developed.” A_ technically 
advanced method of study was used. 
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C. MEASURING THE 
EFFECTS OF COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISING 

Karot, J. J. “Notes on Further Psy- 
chological Research in Radio,” 
Journal of Marketing, 1: 150-3 
(October 1936). 

Lrxert, Rensis. “Method for Meas- 
uring the Sales Influence of a 
Radio Program,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 20: 175-82 
(April 1936). 


D. MARKET ANALYSIS 


BreTHERTON, Racuet, compiler. 
Market Research Sources: A Guide 
to Information on Domestic Mar- 
keting (United States Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Domes- 
tic Commerce series no. §5). 
Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1936. 253 pp. 

Reep, V. D. “The Census of Business 
as an Aid to Market Measure- 
ment,” American Marketing Jour- 
nal, 3: 32-40 (January 1936). 


E. SPACE MEASUREMENT 


Foster, Harry Scuvycer. “Charting 
America’s News of the World 
War,” Foreign Affairs, 15: 311-19 
(January 1937). 

Excerpts from the author's study of 
news in the New York Times during the 
war years, originally American News of 
Europe, 1914-1917 (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Chicago, 1931, 


355 PP-). 

Luxon, Norvat N. “3,206 News- 
paper Editorials Studied,” Editor 
and Publisher, 69: no. 15, p. 7 
(April 11, 1936). 
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Statistical report of relative space de- 
voted to national, local, and interna- 
tional affairs. 

Nationa InNpustRiAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. A Statistical Survey of Pub- 
lic Opinion Regarding Current 
Economic and Social Problems As 
Reported by Newspaper Editors 
in the First Quarter of 1936 
(Studies, no. 222). New York, 


1936. 56 pp. 
F. POPULAR VOTE ANALYSIS 


GosneLtt, Harotp Foote; and 
Scumipt, Marcaret J. “Factorial 
and Correlational Analysis of the 
1934 Vote in Chicago,” in Journal 
of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation (September 1936). 

Precision techniques applied by two 
political scientists. 

Gosnett, Harotp Foore; and 
Scumipt, Marcarer J. “Relation of 
the Press to Voting in Chicago,” 
Journalism Quarterly, 13: 129-48 
(June 1936). 

Ocsurn, Witiiam Frevpinc; and 
Jarre, Ase J. “Independent Vot- 
ing in Presidential Elections,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 42: 
186-201 (September 1936). 

Statistical analysis by counties, 1876- 
1932. “Counties that had the greatest 
increase in the fluctuation of voters from 
1920 to 1932 were those that had 
(a) the largest proportion of young 
voters, (b) the largest proportion of 
men, (c) the smallest percentage of 
native-born citizens of native parents, 
(d) the greatest growth in population, 
(e) the greatest degree of urbanism, 
(f) the highest incomes, (g) the least 
increase in wages, and (h) the greatest 
lessening of the share of the manufac- 
tured product going to labor.” 
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